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PARIS; 

AND ITS HISTORICAL SCENES. 

• . • • • k ♦ 

r r 

• t • V 

^ /' ' INTRODUCTION. . 

The object of this, book is to describe the more 
remarkable edifices and situations of the French 

capital, in association witli the great events of which 
that city has been the theatre. , Paris has, unques- 
tionably, many other features of commanding in- 
terest, — its arts, its luxuries, its municipal arrange- 
ments. But these are incessantly varying in their 
expression. Its Historical Scenes are permanent and 
indelible. They are to be traced, not in 'monuments 
and inscriptions, but in the multifarious narratives of 
chronicles and memoirs, in the obscure records of 
the middle ages, and in the pamphlet of yesterday. 
The Barricades of the League, and the Three 
Days of 1830, are equally within the range of this 
subject. Such a mode of treating history lias, of 
course, no pretensions to be systematic. , The book 
must .be viewed .as a succession of sketches, held 
together by the thread of local recollections. The 
merit, whatever it be, of these fragments, will consist 
. in their fidelity and their individual completeness. 

K 

t 
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CHAPTEa h 
HISTORY AND QltADITAL XNCBEASE OF PARIS. 

Every ancient and famous city has a tale of its 
orig^in which tradition or poetry has woven for it; 
and each of these ingenious legends is in some 
point distinguished from the rest by its own pecuh'ar 
tissue of incidents. One thing, however, is common 
to the generality of such fictions ; namely, that they 
are fond of representing the mightiest capitals as 
having grown out of the smallest beginnings, and 
of teUing how the ground now covered by their proud 
palaces was once the site of only a few straggling 
huts. And this is, in most cases, the little particle 
of truth in the common story of the shipwrecked 
creW, or expatriated tribe, or other band of bold 
adi^errturers, with their high-born chief, to whom the 
renown is usually assigned of" having thus laid the 
foundations of the future metropolis or empire. It 
is certain that some of the most illustrious cities 
that have adorned the earth have been, in their 
origin, only insignificant collections of hovels, built 
of mud, thatched with straw, and inhabited by bar- 
barians. Such was Rome— such was London— 
such also was Paris, 

The first mention we find of Paris, is in the 
Commentaries of Caesar, in whose time, about half a 
century before the birth of Christ, it was the chief 
city of the Parisii, one of the numerous tribes of the 
• great Celtic family by whom Gaul was then inhabited. 
The Parisii, Cssar informs us, had united them- 
selves to the powGrful nation of the Senones, on 
whose confines they resided in the memory of per- 
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Bons who were still alive when he wrote ; and the 
probability is that they were a horde of fugitives» who^ 
having been expelled from their original seat in some 

other part of Gaul, were permitted by the Senones to 
form a new settlement on the borders of their territory. 
The strip of land whieh was granted to them appears 
from various evidences to have been of inconsider- 
able extent. It formed the north-western extremity 
of the lauds of the Senones, and was also the m^st 
nortlierly part of the possessions of the Celts, pro- 
perly so called, as distinguished from the Belgians ; 
from which circumstances in all likelihood its occu- 
pants received their name of the Parisii, the prehj^ 
Par or. Bar, in Celtic names, generally denoting 
a Border tribe** The French antiquaries, however^ 
have many other accounts, besides this, to g-ive of 
the term in question — one of the most romautio of 
which deduces it from the famous iPariSy >son fif 
Friain* King of Troy, of whom it is in this manner 
attempted to be made out that the Parisii were the 
descendants. This notion of a Trojan lineage was 
long a cherished article of the popular faith among 
most of the nations of western Europe ; and among 
none more than ourselves. Even so lately as the 
beginning of the fourteenth century^ we find an 
argument derived from it gravely brought forward 
by Edward I. in his letter to Pope Boniface, in 
defence of his claims as Lord Paramount of Scot* 
land ; and we do not read of auy objection being 
made, or doubt expressed, by the opposite party, in 
the course of the dispute, in regard to such a sacred 
historical truth f. 

The town itself Ctiesar calls Lutetia. In so far as 
the meaning of this term can be recovered, it seems ' 
to signify the dwelling' in the midst of the river—* 

♦ Histoire de Paris, par J. M. Dulaure, edit, troisieme, toin.i. 
t See Wartoa'ft History of fingiUb Poetry, edit, of 1824, i. 132. 

B 2 
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4 ^ PARIS. 

which is at any rate an exact description of what 
Paris orin-inally and for a long time was. Caesar 
teUs us* that' the town stood on an island in the 
tirer Seme, which he calls the Sequana, the Celtic 
name having* been probably Squan, which in that 
language signifies winding, — an epithet peculiarly 
applicable to the Seine. 
* The few notices which we have in Ciesar of the 
Parisii, represent them as uniformly acting in con- 
junction with their powerful protectors, the Senones. 
From the small number of the troops, also, which on 
one occasion they are stated to have fiirnisfaed to a 
general confederacy of the Gallic tribes, it is evident 
that their importance at this time was very inconsider- 
able. * Their capital was confined to the small island 
in the Seine, now called the Cit<^, or the lie du Palais. 
The houses which covered this little spot were of the 
most bumble order, being, as Caesar informs us, 
merely of mud, with straw roofs and without chim* 
neys. ' They were, in fact, just such temporary ha- 
bitations as we still find used by savages. When 
the Gauls, newly and but partially subdued, rose in 
general revolt against the Roman dominion in the 
year * 53 B. C, Csesar^s able lieutenant Labienus 
marched against Lutetia, in the neighbourhood or 
which the insurgents had assembled in great force. 
The Parisians, on this occasion, to prevent their 
insular strong^hold from falling, into the hands of the 
enemy and serving them as a road whereby to cross 
the river, burnt the huts on it to the ground, and 
cut down the bridges which connected it with the 
land. So formidable did Labienus consider the 
strength of the assembled Gauls, that he did not 
venture to attack them before he had had recourse to 
stratagem, in order to effect a division of their forces. 
In this attempt he was at last successful; and a 

« 0e Bella Galliooj vii. 57. 
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bloody conflict ensued, in which the undisciplined 
valour of the bsvrbariuns availed them uQihing Wiiiea 
oppose^ ia the scientific iMtics of the Roman li9gioii8» 
Th^y were routed with inr^^ ^^^^ffhi^i'; 
even alter tlie battle began to go against them, says 
i^sar, did a man of libem quit his i^tation, but all 
fought on till they were cut down wbfire tbey atoocL 
A division of the Oauls, that had btea detMhed td 
another point, arrived to the assistance of their coun- 
tj^yjmi^i but the bi^tU^ was almost over before they 
fifune fii^ f^pil th^y wese obliged to take fliffbt ira* 
in^diately before the pursuing victors. Tho8e>'' 
qoptinuQs Cae^r, with his characteristic indifference 
ia.r^UjUng SiU^l jw^erie^, who did uot find shelter 

fimoQsg th&.wooda and th^ hiUsif the oavalryislew^t'' 
This 'battle was fought about four miles to tbe.w^st 

of the lie du J^alais; but ou which bank ui th^ river 
the meagr^eas of, Caesar*$ narrative le^vf^ in i^nw 
siderahle obsciuity* . , 

It hi^s been affirmed by several inodera writers 

that Caesar, some time after this victory, re])aired tq 
Paris, and, halving re-peopled the place Irom tbd 

Qfpghbourhood, erected aev^rnl coQ^i^erahle^building^ 
on the Js}and, and in particular two stone towers at 

the extremity of the two bridges which formed the 
approaches to tlie town from the north £^nd soutb* B ut 
this: is 9, mere invention of these ingeiuous f^of0f% 
of lost history, only a very small part of the .story 
havinc: even the countenance of tradition. The Be- 
nedictine^, Feiibien and Lobineau, tell ust» that in 
their time am of the apartments of a building neat 
the Pont dxi Change, called Le Grand Chfttelet, waa 
still popularly distinguished as Caesar's chamber. It 
would he very r€^h, however* to conclude from thiH 

« 

• Quos non sylvce montesque texerunt^ ab equitaiu sunt i/t- 
terfecii. ^ ' ' . 

f Histoire da Fati% a.tons^ltil^ Pwi* ITM> j torn. 1. 

3 3 
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that the tower was actually built by Caesar, In ^the 
old fortified towns of our own country, some one 
.of tiie» moat important posts will often be found to 
bear -flie .name of Cmar^s tower^ havinfl^ been so 
desi^at^ in all probability merely by way of emi- 
2ience» and on the same prineiple on wbidi a ^ve* 
neigU'ruler haji, in several modem Iragnages* come 
be -denominated a Cesar. - In both Fra^ice and 
Eni^land, old military erections, whose origin is for- 
gotten> bave been vulgarly attributed to Gs^sar^ m 
titb moat renowned soldier wboee exploits nmke part 
of the primitive history of the country. Thus the 
Tower of London is commonly said to have been built 
bji that great conqueror. " This is the way,*' says tke 
Qoeen of the ludbrUmate Bicbardll.'in SbalispeaM» 

' -tf To Julius GfiBsar's ill-erected tower.'** ^ 

The Bell Tower in the lower ward of Windsor 
Castle is also called Caesars Tower;*** although 
the S|turdiest believe^ in historical romances pannot 
'venture to assign its origin to the Roman conqueror. 
In,]prance, in like manner, everything possessing 
an^ extraordinary character used to be ascribed, by 
the <qredulity of former generations, either to the 
.fiuiries, the devil, or Cffisarf. 

The fact is, that we find no mention made of 
Papis till four hundred years after the time of Caesar. 
TW ne%t notice of it is in the Emperor Julian's 
curious tract entitled * Misopogon,' in which he 
speaks of having spent a winter in that town. This 
was in the year 358. It was also in Paris that 
Julian's soldiers two years afterwards proclaimed 
him emperor, and forced him to assume that dignity, 
when the messengers arrived from Constans to recal 
him from the government of Gaul, which he the^ 

* See also Richard III. Act. iii. sc. 1. 
t Ottltura^ Hiitoiie de Fm, iii* 153* 
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held. Julian describes Paris, which he calls his dear 
liUtetia (t7/i/ (piXrjp Aevresciai^) as the TroXip^vioi/, or 
little ci^ital) cf^theParisil, and as situated on- a small 
islaad rising from tbe river, which sumnmded it on 
ever\' side; We are perhaps hardly, however, en- 
titled to coudude from this, that tbe buildings had 
not yei' extended beyond what is now calked the 
dtjr. From the accounts which are given us of 
Julian's election to the imperial difrnity by the his- 
toriaiia2k)simus and Ammianus Marcellinus, it rather 
seems^ isffoboble that he was himself lodged at this 
time in the palace on the south bank of the 
Tiver, now known by the name of the Palais des 
Thennes. * This» at least, is tbe opinion of Dulauie, 
the latesl'and best historian of Fans. The Em- 
perors Valentiuian and Yalens, he thinks, also re- 
sided id this edifice, when they passed the winter of 
the year 365 in Paris, as it appears they did. B ut be 
this as it may, the Roman domination, notwithstand- 
ing its oppressive exactions, had doubtless before 
this period produced some of its usual effects on the 
condition' and manners of tbe people, and introduced 
among them the beginnings of civilization. Sup- 
posing the residence of JuHan and his troops to have 
been within the city, the circumstance at any rate 
implies the existence of some public buildings of a 
very different description from the mud hovels which 
aione covered the island in Caesars time*. The 

* The Commissary Delaniare, in his elaborate work entitled 
' Vraite de la Police,' has taken great pains tu investigate the 
successive aiifrmentations of Paris. He has illustraled its stale 
at diflerenl periocis, from the time of the Gauls and Caesar to the 
close of the reign of Louis XIV., when he wrote, by eight en- 
graved plans, to which Leclerc du Brillet, in a fourth volume, 
published in 1738, has added two others, shewing its increase up 
to that year. The investigations of subsequent writers, however, 
have detected several errors in Delamare's statements ; and his 
plans therefore wiU po( be found so safe a guide in tracbg .tbe 
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gro^ttniU ia ihertieighbouFbood of .Ui^ Hvevy toOf /had- 

now beea. partly cleared Lheir primeval forests, and 
triij[^fQrfn$^d iaio viii^jardsy of which J ulian expressly 
praises tbe^ pcQduce, Some of the anhflibitaiits^ bo 
«dds, ^IsQ already practiaed the art of mring fig-txeea^ 
which they covered during* the winter with straw, to 
protect , tUem. from, the iaelemeucy of the weather. 
ThQ^iOliimkte« howev^^ Julian oon»49redfis remarks 
ably mild for a place situated so far north; an adi» 
vantage which he ascribe tu the prpximity of the 
opean, . 
Julian had been acnt into Gaul to .repel tbe 

gressions of the barbarous tribes from beyond the 
iihine, who even, then had begun to insult in these 
ren^>tatparte tbe ^ overgrown empire of the CaesfMnsii 
They are , said to faave, more than oncis before Uii9 
period, carried their predatory warfare as far as Paris. 
J|)l|w 9f short time cleared the pcoviuc^. of these 
iaiit^r3 } but lie ^^d not content hiomeif with merely 
res|borin^ throughout ita hounda Ibe sovereignty^ of 
the Roman arm^ He reformed entirely the system 
of. laflminiatretioa which had formerly ^pi^ail^; and 

epief^i^jyiy ^mowwQftted ta all the towna wbi<d) had; 

hitherto . been treated as conquered tributaries the 
privileges of free cities. Paris, in particular, shared 
in^t^e benefifap' of this- wise liberality ) and, instead of 
aufliere iniUtikry>etatioQ^ became now a city governed 
* by its own magistracy, and ennobled by the protect 
tion of the law-s of the empire. 

The ch^Qge^ lOf the name of the qity from Lutetiii 
to Parisii qr Parifsea, wae ope th^ consequences of 

gradual extension of the French capital, as those recently pub- 
lished by Dulaure, in the Atlas accompany insf his History. Of 
these, which are five in number, the first is a representation of 
Paris or lAUelia antl the adjacent country, at the (itne of wiiich 

\v<^ tiav^ bfi^a 8p0atuog» or taw4rd« ikie cluae q£ ihe iiomaa domif 
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the new arrangements established by Julian. In die 
latter part of the fourth century, however; Gaul was 
completely wrested from the Romans by the Franks, 

a German people. One of their chiefs, Clovis, ge- 
nerally regarded as the founder of the French mo- 
narchy, is supposed to have taken up his residence 
in Paris about the year 508. The dynasty founded 
by Clovis, commonly called that of the Merovinirians, 
from an ancestor of that monarch, governed France 
for a period of. above two centuries and a half. 
Christianity had already been introduced among the 
Parisians by St. Denis, about the middle of the third 
century; and the Franks also at the time when 
Clovis 'established himself in Paris, were many of 
them Christians, having received baptism after th6 
example ot their king, who had shortly before sub- 
mitted to that rite. During the existence of this 
race of princes, accordingly, numerous efaurchfesf were 
erected, both within the city of Paris and on the 
ground to the north and south of the river. Oii the 
south were founded, among others, the church of St. 
Peter and St Paul, afterwards the Abbey of Ste. 
Genevieve, the buildings of which now form the Col- 
lege of Henry IV. ; that of St. Vincent and Ste. 
Croix, now the Abbey of St. Germain-des-Prtis ; and 
that of St. Marcel. On the north of the river arose 
those of St. Germain TAuxerrois, of St. Gervais, and 
several others. Within the city tlie Cathedral of 
Notre Dame was erected, probably upon the site of 
an ancient Pagan temple. The lie du Palais also 
contained other religious edifices. The buildings ou 
this island, which still constituted all that was pro- 
perly called Paris, were now likewise surrounded by 
a wall, if, indjeed, they had not been so before the 
close of the Roman domination. 

The Merovingian race of kings were supplanted 
about the middle of the eighth century by Fepin le 
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Bref, the father of the celebrated Charlemag'ne, with 
whom the dynasty commonly called tlie Carlovin* 
giaa comimncML The monarchy however, which 
had been theretofore hereditary, just as the ohieflain* 
ship of their tribe had formerly been in the family of 
Clovis, became now properly elective; a constitution 
which it natumlly derived from the eiitsumatances 
which had raised Pepin to the throne. Several of his im- 
mediate ancestors had possessed in succession the im* 
portant office of Mayor of the Palace ; but this dignity 
was nok ti hereditary one^ and had only been retained 
for some generations in the same ismily by the ability 
of its members, aided by the weakness of the last kings 
of the Merovingian race, whose authority in fact they 
had ap|iro|Mdated long before they actually assumed 
the crown* When this chief officer of state therefore 
usurped his new station, he was regarded as having 
secured merely a personal and temporary elevation, 
of tihe aatte:chitraeter with the office he had previously 
held) and by no means as having founded a new royal 
family. The consequence of this, for nearly two cen- 
turies and a half> was a throne so unstable, and so 
inoeesantly exposed to competition, that it eould only 
be retained in the family which was in possession of 
it by continual wars. Principally on this account 
the Carlovingian kings rarely or never resided in 
Paris; which became in fact, in the course of their 
domination, the fief or feudal domain of one of the 
great barons, who took from thence the title of 
Count of Paris. Towards the close of the ninth 
century the Count of Jk^ria» having by this time ex^ 
tended his possessions over a great part of the ad- 
joining country, obtained their erection into a new 
fief under the name of the Duchy of France. This 
honour Hugh Capet held by inheritance from his 
ancestors, when, in the year 987, on the death of 
JjQ\M he was elected by the other nobles to fill 
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the vacant throne, in entire disrejrtird of the cWms of 
the Duke of Lorraine, the legitimate heii of the late 
king. But alihough the object of ti» great irassalft 
of the crown^ in thus elevating an individual of a 
new family to the supreme oflBce in the state, pro-- 
bably wag to br€Ak down and put an end to that 
elaim of sueeeasion to the crown by deaoent^ as as* 
serted by the Carlovingiari race, against which they 
had so long been struggling, the measure to which 
they resorted was fated^ singularly enough* to hafU 
quite the opposite efiect Hugh Capet, already th^ 
possessor of a liereditary fief, seemed to hold his 
6rown, when he had once obtained it, by the same 
tenure by which he held his duchy; and^ espeoially 
after one or two generations, the distinction between 
the hereditary and the elective dignity became almoSi 
forgotten; and the tamily was generally looked upon 
as having the same sort of right to both* Hugh 
himself contributed greatly, by the moderate and 
judicious use oS his new authority, to create this ge- 
neral acquiescence in its transmission to his descend* 
ants I andf indeed, for a long period aiter bia tiffie^ 
the sovereignty was little more than the highcRt ranh 
in the aristocracy, by which the country was really 
governed^ and the other members of which, although 
willing to look upon the king as the chief of theif 
order, scarcely acknowledged him as their ruler. 
Antiquaries, we believe^ are now generally agreed 
that this is the true account of the origin of thai bow* 
reign power which the French monarchs so long heW 
themselves to possess by what they called a divine 
right, meaning some peculiar and indefeasible sacred*- 
ness in their blood and lineage. 

Under the becond race of kings the extension of 
Paris was greatly checked by the generally disturbed 
state of the kingdom; and especially by the sue* 
eessive pradatosy attfteka of the Normanst wfaoi 
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between the years 845 and 885, ravaged or be- 
sieged the city no fewer than four times. It was 
also attacked in the year 978 by the Emperor Otho 
II., who arrived at the head of an army of 60,000 
men» and was not driven back before he had set 
fire to one of the villages beyond the walls. A 
contemporary writer speaks of Paeris about this time 
as being the smallest of all the cities in Gaul. Of the 
public buildings which had adorned it in the time of 
the Romans, some of the principal ap][>ear to have 
been at this time in ruins. Suburban villages how- 
ever still existed on both sides of the river, although 
repeatedly laid waste by the enemy ; and beyond 
these^ some of the religious buildmgs liad already 
begun to form each the nucleus of a little settlement^ 
consisting first of its immediate dependents, and 
eventually of another cli^s of persons, somewhat 
resembling' the peasantry or eoitagersi of modem 

times, being small cultivators of tlie soil, to whom 
the lands attached to diese churches and abbeys 
were leased. The ground was thus both cleared 
and 'brought into a state of tillage, and a* rent 
derived from it, in the shape either of service or a 
part of the produce. In this manner were gradually 
formed the villages of St Marcel, Ste. Genevi^ve^ 
St €termain»des^Pr«^, - St Oermain P Auxerrots, and 
others, which although at first entirely separated 
from each other, and from what was properly called 
the City of Paris, became in course of time integral 
parts of the capital. 

On the accession of the third or Capetian dynasty, 
Paris, now become once more the capital of France* 
and the principal residence of the monarch, began 
to extend itself more rapidly. Robert II., the son 
of Hugh, whose reign lasted from the year 996 • 
to 1031, repaired the old royal palace in the CitcS, 
which stood on the site of* the present Palais de 
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Justice, and also built several new £hur(^bes» tJJf 
to the dose of the reign of his Bon and successor^ 
Henry I., in the year 1060, Paris appears lo hskve 
been without any re^lar municipal government ; 
but the next king, Philip I., soon after coming to 
the thmne, appointed aPnSiiQ&t» or Provost, in ttie 
person of an individual of the name of Etienne 
(Stephen), to niaiutain that superintendence overthe 
city which had formerly been exercised by his owa an- 
cestors- the Dukes of Francd Philip's son, the aUe 
and active Louis YI., commonly called le Gro8,*did 
niore than any of his predecessors in the extension 
and improvement of ParisT It was during hi&oreign, 
horn llOS to 1137, 4hat the schools of this cspitsi^ 
some of which however were as old as ^tbe nmth 
century, first acquired any celebrity. For this .they 
were principally indebted to the famous. ,Abelar(4 
whose leelueea ai^ said to • lia:re -beeny at mm^^Hs^ 
attended by no fewer than three thousand schoj^rp^ 
Many new houses were erected to serve as lodgings 
£oar this throng of the devotees of learning ^:.|md^^ 
oottseqnence was^ the extension of the tQW9"ii%>/9]l 
directions. The principal schools which existed^ 
Paris before this time were those attached to the two 
great abbeys of Ste. Gfcenevieve and St. Germain-de&- 
Fnis, and that commonly called the Episoopid School, 
held in the cloisters of the Cathedral of NotrcDam^; 
but several others were now established. Many nevf 
churches were also erected both in the Citt^ and be^ 
yond the river — among others that of St Jacques 
de la Boucherie, to the north-east of the Pont au 
Change, in the Rue des Arcis, which has only been 
demolished since the Revolution, and the tower .oi 
which still remains. Louis V J. probably built also the 
two fortresses at the extremities of the bridges, called 
JLe Grand and Le Petit Chkelet, the latter of which 
was in eiListencer till the year 1762* But the gc^ 
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work of this reign was the wall by which the suburbs 
of Paris were now for the first time enclosed. Ou the 
north side of the river, this fortification, the second 
by which the French capital was encircled, began to 
the west of the church of St. Germain TAuxerrois, • 
and proceeding along the line of the streets des 
Foss^ St. Germain rAuxerrois» de Bethisy, and the 
others in the same parallel, turned down towards the 
river, to the west of the Place de Grfjve, and ended 
ou the bank. It was afterwards^ however, carried 
farther east so as to enclose the church of SL Gervais. 
On the south side, the wall commenced from the east 
end of the Convent des Grands Augustins, now tlie 
Poultry Market; and, sweeping round by the south 
side of the PdaJs des Thermes, proceeded in the 
direction of the present Rue des Mathurins, till it 
readied the Rue de Bi^vre, along the line of which ' 
il descended to the river ; and there terminated at the 
spot called Les Grands Degv^, nearly opposite to 
the east end of the He du Palais. Sucli was the 
whole ^iunk of what was properly called Paris at 
Ibis timeH^formiiig, beyond the river on the north 
side, a strip of hardly more than two hundred yards 
in breadth, and not much long-er than the present 
He du Palais ; while to the south, although stretch- 
ing somewhat farther from the river bank» its length 
from east to west was not equal to that of the 
island. Even within this very hmited space, too, the 
greater part of the ground was still unbuilt upon* 
On the other hand, beyond the walls, many detached 
buildinirs were scattered over the fields now covered 
by the town ; some, private houses and granaries ; 
others, public edifices and reUgious establishments. 

In the reign of Louis VII., the son of Louis le 
Gros, which extended from 1137 to 1180, the first 
college, properly so called, was ibuaded in Paris, that 

designated Des DanoiSi or De De^e* It stood origi* 
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nally in the Rue Ste. Genevieve, ahd was afterwards 
transferred to the Rue Ualande, immediately south 
from the Petit Pont Several other schools and reli«* 

gious institutions also grew up about this time, and 
some hospitals were established ; among* others* that 
of St. Gervais, in the court of the church of the same 
name. The Temple also, the house of the celebrated 
Kniorhts Templars, is supposed to have been biii!t 
in this reigu. The ground belonging to most of the 
buildings outside the walls began nowi for the 6ake 
of security, to be surrounded each by its separate 
wall, the space encompassed by which was called the 
Clos, or enclosed domain of the establishment. 

IfOttid VII. was suc(;eeded by hi6 son Philip II., 
surnamed the August, whose reign extended to the 
year 1223. Under this monarch Paris became in a 
manner a new city. When he ascended the throne, 
most of the churches and other public edifices were 
still only of wood. He rebuilt many of them of stone, 
and added several new ones of the same materiaL 
Among the former is to be especially mentioned the 
present magnificent cathedral of Notre Dame. It 
was in this reign too, that the different parts of Paris 
were for the first time, at least since the days of the 
Romans, provided with public fountains, which were 
suppUcd by two great aqueducts, one descending 
from the heights oi Romainville and Menilmontant, 
and the other from those of Belleville. An im- 
provement of nearly equal importance, for which 
Paris was indebted to Philip, was the paving of the 
streets, which was begun by his command in the 
year 1185. He was standing one day, it is told, at 
the window of his palace in the city, when some carts 
having driven up to carry away the mire and filth 
with which the street was covered, he was so much 
disgusted by the stench and the offensive appear- 
ance of every thing around, that he resolved to put 

c2 
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an end to such a wretched state of inconvenience 

and uncleaiiliness, and forthwith gave orders to 
the provost to have the priucipal streets paved at 
the expense of the burgesses. It is certain, how- 
ever, that this order was carried into effect only in 
regard to a very small part of Paris: Dulaure is of 
opinion that no streets were actually paved» except 
the two which crossed each other at right angles,- 
in the centre of the Cite, and formed what used 
to be called la Croissee de Paris. The Petit Pont 
was for the first time built of stone in the reign of 
Philip : this was the work of the bishop, Maurice 
de Sully. The king himself also built the celebrated 
castle of the Louvre, to the west of the town, on a 
piece of ground adjacent to the north side of the 
river, which belonged to the monastery of St Denis, 
and on which sheep used to feed. This edifice, in 
conformity with the rude manners of the timCi was 
intended to serve both as a palace, a fortress, and 
a prison. Finally, to complete his improvements, 
Philip determined to surround his capital by a new 
wall, which should embrace a much larger space 
than that built by his predecessor, Louis le Gros. 
This wall, which was begun about 1190, appears 
to have been completed only towards the close 
of Philip's reign, so that it must have taken more 
than thirty years in building. It took its com- 
mencement, on both sides of the river, from a httle 
above tlie present Pont des Arts, and terminated at 
the east, a short distance below the two bridges of 
Marie and La Tournelle, which lead across from the 
north and south to the Isle of St. Louis. It was 
surmounted throughout by a parapet, and fortified 
by towers at regular intervals of forty fathoms, as 
well as by four of larger size at its extremities on the 
banks of the river. Its gates appear to have been 
twelve or thirteen in number ; and the ejKtent ot the 
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fiouthem poHion of it is Bt&ted in cotitempbtrairy 
documents to have been 12(10 fathoms. This eii^ 

closure, it may be remarked, thoup^h so greatly 
extending the ancient bounds of the city, did not 
comprehend the Louvre, Philip having no doubt in- 
tended that ite'cently efeeted strong-hold to serve aft 
a place of refuge, for himself and hi^ successors, 
from the inhabitants of their own good town ot PatiS) 
as well a8. from all othef assailants. 

The thirteenth, and the first half of the fourteenth 
century witnessed the erection of many additional 
churches and other public edifices in the French 
capitaL During the reign of Louis IX. alone, fVoni 
1226 *to 1270, twelve new monastic establishments 
rnade their appearance within the walls. Under the 
Bucceefliiig kings, so many buildings, public and 
private, continued to be erected iii ever;^ part of the 
town, that in 1350, when the unfortunate John 
ascended the throne, all the ancient vacancies within 
^e walls were filled up. It Was not, howevet, t|U 
six yeafs after this time that any fkrthef e^teiisioti Wak 
given to these boundaries of the city. In October 
1356, about a month after tlie battle of Foictiers, 
the southern wall was repaired, and a deep ditch du^ 
around it, under the directioti of the celebrated Ste- 
phen Marcel, provost of the merchants ; and that on 
the northern side of the river was made to include 
a much larger quantity of ground than it had before 
done« being earned round from the present ditch of 
the Arsenal in the east, as far as about the middle 
of the space now forming the Place du Carrousel, 
at the opposite end of the city. These fortifications 
of Stephen Marcel's were finished in four years ; but 
not long afterwards, in the reign of Charles V., it was 
found necessary to repair, or rather almost to rebuild 
them of greater height, and in a more substantial 
maniw, altUough on ttie samd foundation. This 
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great work, which was begun in 1365, was not 
finished till 1383, in the reiga of Charles VI. The 
Bastila was erected as a part of these forlifioatioiis. 
Including the breadth of the river at its two ex- 
tremities, the circumference of the wall by which 
Paris waa now enclosed measured altogether about 
niAe thousand seven hundred yards. Whbin this 
space, accordin<2!; to a contempdnury Wifter*, were 
comprehended 310 streets, of which 36 were in the 
Cite» SO to the south, and 194 to the north, of the 
Seine. These streets, howeiver, were as yet for the 
most part unpaved, while few or none of them were 
more than six or eight feet in width. The buildings 
too of which they were composed, with the exception 
of a few here and there, were hovels cf the meanest 

description . Dulaure calculates that the population 
of Paris wiUiin tlie walls did not at this time exceed 
ibi^ty thousand souls* It- was in the reign of Jnng 
Jc^n that the 'first quay was erected <m the banks c€ 
the Seine. It occupied nearly the same place with 
that .npw Aamed the Quay des Grands Augustins, 
between , the Pont Su Michel and the Pont Neof. 

Tbe calamitous times of Charles VI. and his suc- 
cessor Charles VII., which extended beyond the 
middle of ttie tifteenth century, were felt in the de* 
pression of the prosperity of Paris, as well as of every 
other^ part of the kingdom. Duruig fifteen years of 
this period, indeed, the French capital was in the 
possession of a foreign army. From 1421 till 1436, 
all public ordinances were issued in the name of 
Henry, king of France and England. It gives us a 
curious idea of the state of the country in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Paris, to be told that, in 1437 
and the following year, numbers of the citizens w«re 

Guillot de Paris, in his Poem called < Le Dit des Rues de 
Puris/ This corioas old Poem has been reprinted in the Die- 
tiimnaire de Faris; par Beraud er Dufey; 2 torn. Paris, 1828. 
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destroyed by wolves, which used to enter the town by 
the liv&t. A fewicolleges and churches atie, however, 

enumerated as having arisen even in this season of 
national confusion and misfortune. After the acces- 
sion of Louis XI., ..in 1461, the work of improve- 
ment went on more rapidly ; and in the course of his 
reign and those of his two immediate successors, 
Charles VIII. and Louis XIL, which extended to 
the yeax 151^ additional public and private edifices 
were erected' in . the' space within the walls. Modiem 
civilization may be considered as dating its eom- 
roencenaeut from the accession of Louis XI. Soon 
^ter this event, in/the year 1470, the first Parisisfn 
printing-press was- established in the Sorbonne. 
About the same time a new school of medicine was 
instituted;; and buildings were erected for it in 
the Rue de la Bucherie, near the Petit Potit It is 
fisom thisr reign also that w6 are to date-ttie^origin of 
the French post-office ; although for nearly two cen- 
turies afler this time the use of it was confined to the 
government' ^To* these signd of the times may be 
added the progress which a taste for t^bektritel 'ttn^c^e^ 
ments made in Paris in the course of this century. 
A company of actors, who called themselves the 
Confreres de la Passion, had fixed themselves to* 
wards the close of the preceding centory in the H6« 
pital de la Trinite, situated at the corner formed by 
the meeting of the streets of St. Denis and G renetat ; 
where they long continued to perform what were 
called Mysteries and Moralities, being dramatic pieces 
founded on the events related in ^Scripture, or handed 
down in tiie religious legends. Afterwards many 
other establishments of a similar kind arose in dif- 
ferent parts of the city. Before the close of the reign 
of Louis XII. many more of the streets of Paris were 
paved ; but their condition in other respects was not 
much improved. They were still as narrow, and 
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nearly as dirty as ever. In old times it had been 
usual for the swine belon^insr to the inhabitants to 

make tlicin their principal resort ; but in consequence 
of Philip, the eldest sou of Louis le Gros, having been 
thrown (rom his horse and killed, owing to one of 
these animals getting under its feet, near t^e church 
of St. Qervais, all such intruders were forbidden for 
the future to appear in the public ways, with the ex- 
GepGori of those belonging to the monks of the Abbey 
of St Antoine, who, to the number of a dozen, were 
allowed still to frequent their ancient haunts, pro- 
vided they carried each a bell hanging from its neck« 
This sahilary regulation, however, in no long time 
fell into disuse ; and, although occasionally renewed, 
wfts never very strictly observed. This large town» 
inde^l,r.the population of which now amounted pro« 
bably to a hundred and fifty thousand 'spuls, waff 
as yet almost entirely without a Police ; and persons 
whp. subsisted, upon plunder actually traversed it in 
troops. ' 

period in the history of Prahce from 1515 to 

1547 is Qccupied by the reign of Francis I. Under 
the auspices ,of this celebrated monarch's love for 
display and magnificence, and* the influence of that 
general spirit of^ innovation and improvement which 
so strongly characterised the age, a rage for build- 
ing cpmmenced in Faris^ which in no long time 
changed the appearance of almost every part of 
the city. Additions were made to the Louvre on 
an extensive scale by the king; and, following his 
example, many of tiie nobility and retainers of the 
court pulled down their old residences, and rebuilt 
them in a style corresponding to the advanced civil- 
ization of the time. The increase of the population, 
besides, which towards the close of this reign had 
probably reached 200,000 souls, gave occasion to 
the erection of numerous houses on ground that till 
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now had never been built upon, both within and 
without the walls. The walls themselves, however, 
received no new extension, although they were 
thoroughly repaired in 154L A ditch was also dug: 
around the northern wall, in the coxiipletioii of which 
16,000 labourers were employed. 

Henry II., the son and successor of Francis, 
completed the additions to the Louvre begun by his 
father. These, indeed, were on so mas^nificent a scale, 
that this royal residence might be said to be rather 
rebuilt from the foundation than merely repaired or 
enlarged. Other new buildings also continued to 
rise in difFereiit parts of the city; and such, indeed, 
is said to have been the rapidity with which architec- 
tural improvements liow proceeded, that in less than 
fifty years from the accession of Francis, sixty new 
streets, completely built, had been added to Paris *. 
So much alarm was felt in the beginning of tlie reign 
of Henry II. on account of this continued augmen-* 
tation of what was probably deemed to be already 
an overgrown capital, that in 1548 that monarch 
issued au edict prohibiting the erection of any more 
houses in the suburbs, on pain of confiscation of the 
land and buildings. Similar attempts were made to 
check the increase of London in the course of the 
same century ; but the effort was not attended with 
much success in either capital. A very few years 
after the regulation of the French king was promul- 
gated, it was found necessary to relax its provisions. 
In 1566, in the reign of Charles IX., the queen- 
mother, Catherine de Medicis, commenced the 
building of the Tuileries. Only a small part of the 
present palace, however, was erected by Catherine. 
The immense edifice of the Arsenal also was com- 
pleted in this reign. To so great a degree, too, had 
the houses of private individuals continued to spread 

* Feiibieo and Lobiaeau^ Histoire de Paris^ loin. i. 
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in various direction??, that in 1566 a new wall was 
begun to be erected from the western extremity of 
the extensive ^rdeti of the Tuileries; which was 
only preveiilcd from being completed by the troubles 
which convulsed France with little intermission du- 
ring the next twenty-eight years. 

When Henry IV. ascended the throne in 1594, 
many of the public buildings aud houses of the 
nobility lay in ruins, in consequence of the hostile 
assaults and other calamities which the capital had 
recently endured. The portions of the city, in parti- 
cular, which were without the walls, bore lamentable 
evidence of the civil contention which had so long 
distracted and desolated the kingdom. The accession 
of this monarch brought back the inestimable bless- 
ings of peace, and to Paris, especially, a new era 
of hitherto unknown prosperity. The Pont Neuf, 
begun by Henry III., was now finished ; and the 
road thus opened was continued to the south by 
the formation of the Rue Dauphine, on the site of 
the old college of St. Denis, then in ruins, and the 
garden of the Convent des Augusttns. Two small 
islands that lay to the west of the Isle du Palais were 
now united to it and covered with streets. Tlie for- 
tifications of the town, also, although not extended, 
were repaired in many places. At this time the 
gates of Paris were sixteen in number, beyond each 
of which was spread a suburb of greater or less ex* 
tent, although several had been almost laid in ruins 
by the sieg'e which the city had sustained in 1589-90. 
The bridges amounted to six, — the two which origi- 
nally conducted to the lie du Palais, the PontS 
Notre Dame and St. Michel, standing where they 
now do, the Pont Marcliand a short distance below 
the Petit Pont, and the recently erected Pout N&xxC 
Several quays had also been buiit on the north side 
of the iriver, although that below the Pont St. Michel 
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the only one on the opposite bank. It was during 
this reign, indeed, that the conveniences for building 

which Paris possessed in the woods in its neiglibour- 
bood| its stone quarries, its beds of clay, and its iron 
mines, were for the first time taken full advantage of. 
The sudden death of Henry prevented the accom- 
plishment of many other improvements which he had 
projected ; but even at a comparatively early period 
of his reign, the new aspect which Paris had assumed 
since he ascended the throne was such as to strike 
mry observer. " Sire,*' exclaimed the Spanish am- 
bassadors, who, having been in the French capital 
when it was in the hands of the League, revisited it 
in 159S, to sign tlie treaty of peace between the two 
countries, this city has, indeed, changed its appear- 
ance since we saw it last ! When the master of 
the house is from home," replied Henry, ** every 
thing falls into disorder; but when he returns, his 
presence becomes its best ornament, and all goes 
on well.'' A writer, towards the close of this reign, 
reckons the number of streets in Paris at 413, of 
which number he assigns 294 to the portion of the 
town on the north of the river, 83 to that on the 
south, and 36 to the Cit^. Probably, however, no 
great dependance can be placed on this enumeration. 

Yet, notwithstanding all these improvements^ 
Paris, as Dulaure remarks, was still in many re- 
spects only emerging from barbarism. Of what are 
in modern times called PlaceSy of so much import- 
ance to the health as well as the embellishment of a 
great city, it as yet contained only the Place Royale 
and the Place Dauphine. No extensive piece of 
ground to which the inhabitants in general might 
repair for recreation seems to have existed, unless 
we suppose that a large meadow called the Pre aux 
Clercs, which lay on the south side of tlie river 

opposite the present gardeu of the Tuiieries^ may 
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have been used for that purpose. Scarcely a tree, 
however, lyas to be seen either here or iu any other 
part of the environs. Throughout the interior of the 
town, afi^ain, the streets generally were still nearly 
in the worst possible condition. Finally, l^ioth within 
i^nd without the walls, the monuments of the vio-* 
lence and terrors of former times were still every 
where conspicuous, in the shape of embattled towers 
frowning over the dwellings of the citizens, private 
houses built in the style of military strongholds, ab-* 
beys and other religious edifices encircled by defy* 
ing fortifications, and not unfrequently whole districts 
of more unprotected abodes thrown down and lying; 
in ruins. 

Several of the unaccomplished schemes of Henry IV. 

were carried into effect by his successor, Louis XilL 
It was in this reign also that the palace of the Luxem* 
bot^rg was built by Marie de Medicis, the widow ef 
the late king. Soon after, another splendid architec- 
tural ornament was added to the city, in the Palais 
Rpyaly erected by the Cardinal de Richelieu. On the 
opposite side of the river, too, the Jardin des Plantes 
was laid out towards the eastern extremity of the 
town, and the Pr^ aux Clercs was covered with 
houses in the west. But what chiefly contributed to 
the augmentation of Paris under this weak monarch, 
was the extraordinary number of religious establish- 
ments which were founded in the course of his reign. 
These amounted to no fewer than sixty-nine ; of which 
twenty were for monks, and forty-nine for female 
devotees. In consequence of the extension given to 
the capital by these and other recent buildings, it 
was resolved in 1634 to enlarge the compass the 
walls towards the west and north-west ; and accord- 
ingly a new line of fortifications was erected from the 
Porte St Denis, which followed very nearly the line 
of the present Boulevards^ as far as the wc^tera ei6* 
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tMidty of file Boulevard de la Madeleihe; and thetl 
descended towards the river, which it joitifed imme- 
diately to the west of this garden of the Tuileries. 
On the completion of this last-mentioned enclosure^ 
it wast determined once more to renew the attempt, 
which had been several times repeated since the edict 
of Henry II. in 1548, to prevent the further increase 
of the capital ; and accordingly, in 1639, a new edict 
w&fr published^ prohibiting the building of houses 
beyond certain specified botmds, without letters 
patent fh)m the king. This regulation, however, 
like all the preceding ones having the same object, 
ms very* soon ^regarded. ' 

During the long reign of Louis XIV., Paris was 
embellished by the erection of a vast number of new 
edifio^ both publie and private, and was eitetid^d 
in aH dii^ibnd. The monastic establishments, which 
already occupied so much space, became more nu- 
merous almost every year. The magnificent Hotel 
des ItivaUdes was erected at tlhle w^s^eni extremity 
of the ' Faubourc; St. Germain. Great addition'^ 
were made to the royal palaces of the Louvre and 
the Tuileries. The garden attached to the lattet 
leeeived improvements which entirely changed its 
appearance. The Places du Carrousel, Vendome, 
and des Victoires, contributed to augment the ele- 
gance and splendour of this part of the city. Th(^ 
Champs- Elysties, formerly consisting of ploughed 

fields, were planted, laid out with walks, and trans- 
formed into a superb public garden. Great im- 
provements were made on the river by the formation 
of new quays, and the substitution of stone brid^ es 
for several of the old ones which were of wood. But 
the greatest alteration which Louis XIV, made in 
the appeamnee of Paris was by the demolition of the 
city walls, and the formation in their place of the 
present Boulevards* These worka were begun in 
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1670; and were, on the north side of the river, 
carried nearly along the line of the last erected wall. 
The southern Boulevards were not begun till 1704, 
nor completed till 1761, in the reign of Iiouis XV. 
In 1672, ia the course of the formation of the 
northern Boulevards, another edict was ii^sued pro- 
.hibiting all further building beycoid this encloimre, 
except on payment to tiie government, for every 
house, of a sum equal to the tenth part of its value. 
But this prohibition was soon entirely disregarded. 
Within the space enclosed by these Boulevards^ new 
streets bad arisen in all directions before the dose 
of the reign of Louis XIV. A short distance to 
the north of the present cburch of St Roch in the 
Boie St, Honore, there formerly stood «n immense 
mound composed of rubbish thrown out from the 
city, called La Butte St. Roch. It consisted indeed 
of several heaps or hillocks, which es^twded over 
a large space of ground and were of oonsideissble 
devation. Even to the period at which we* afe now 
arrived, this Butte or inouud, although it had long 
been within the city, continued to serve as a sta- 
tion for a number of wmdmills. In the yew 1677, 
however, it was at last levelled, and, with the ground 
in the vicinity, soon befran to be built upon. From 
this commencement, there grew up eventually in that 
direction what might be called a new quarter of the 
city. In other parts of the capital also new streets 
were opened, and old ones widened and otherwise 
improved. La Caille, in his Description of Paris*, 
, affirms that in 1714 the number of streets was 969 f 
and that of the houses above 31,700. The popula- 
tion he reckons at 700,000; but this is undoubtedly 
a great exaggeration. Dulaure, from a careful con- 
sideration of the best data that can now be obtained, 
concludes that the number of inhabitants in the 
* Quoted by Feiibien^ Histoir^ d« Fam, tpm. i.. 
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French capital at that time could scarcely have 
amounted to 500,000*. The number of monaatio 
eistablishroents in Paris, at the close of the rei^n of 
Louis XIV., had reached one hundred and seven, 
and these buildings, m\h their extensive iuclosures, 
covered nearly half the surface of thfe city. 

The rei^ of Louis XV., which extended from 
1715 to 1774, witnessed also a considerable extension 
of Paris in various directions, and many improve- 
ments in the interior of the city. Amoog the public 
buildings erected during this period, may be parti- 
cularly mentioned the Ecole Militaire, and the 
church of Ste. Genevieve, better known as the Pan- 
theon, im the site of the old abbey of that name* 
Variottts new public markets also were established 
in the course of this reign. In 1722, the progress 
of building toward the west had connected the city 
in that direction with the village of Rx^ule; which was 
now* accordingly erected into a- faubourg of Paris. 
The buildings that had arisen on the pfround occupied 
by the old Butte St. Roch, and iu its vicinity, had also 
by this time extended themselves beyond the adjoin* 
ing Boulevard ; and had formed, before the elose of 
the reign, the commencement of the extensive quarter 
now called La Chaussee d' Antin, more distinguished, 
perhaps* for uniform ^architectural elegance- lhan any 
other part of Paris. Various other suburbs were also 
fast spreading themselves around the whole extent of 
the northern Boulevards. 

In the reign of Louis XVL several more of the 
adjacent villages were joined to the capital, and 
formed new faubourgs. Many additional schools, 
markets, and places of public amusement were also 
erected in the interior of the city. In 1784 it was 

resolved again to inclose Paris by a wall ; and the 
consequence was the erection of that by which it is at 

* Histoire de Paris, v'lu 233* 
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present encompassed, which, however, was not entirely 

finished before the year 1817. This new boundary 
gives an extension to Paris, especially on the north of 
the Seine, immensely greater than had been assigned 
to the city by any of the older lines of circumvallation. 
Its entire length is above twenty-nine thousand JEug- 
lish yards, or about sixteen miles and a half. 

Since the time of Louis XVI., while many of the 
ancient architectural ornaments of the French metro- 
polis have been razed to the ground, many new and 
splendid edifices have been erected in their places ; 
and almost every year has added something both to the 
embellishment and extension of the city. The num- 
ber of convents, immediately before the Revolution, 
amounted to one hundred and thirty-three; and of 
the buildings belonging to these establishments the 
greater number have been either demolished or con- 
verted to other purposes. Squares and market-places 
have been erected on the sites of some ; others have 
been turned into prisons, hospitals, barracks, and 
schools* Many new streets also have risen on the 
extensive grounds formerly occupied by these in- 
stitutions, of which only a small number were re-esta- 
blished after the restoration of the Bourbons. Since 
that period, the principal additions which have been 
made to the extent of the city, have been ia what 
is called the Quartier Poissoni^re, to. the east of 
La Chauss«$e d'Antin, and in the new quarter 
which has been formed immediately to the west of 
the Champs Elysees. All these erections, however, 
are still within the limits stssigned to the city in the 
time of Louis XVI. The wall built in his reign, 
and still forming the boundary of Paris, has been 
since surrounded by a road planted with trees, which 
bears the name of the Boulevard Exterieur, the 
epithet of Interieur being given to that formed by 
Louis XVL The Boulevard Exterieur was not com- 
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pleted till the' close of the rei^ of Napoleou. To 
the taste and energy of the Emperor, Paris owes 

many of its most maj^nificent embellishments. A 
much more complete supply of water than the city 
had ever before possessed — the public granaries in 
the garden of the Arsenal — the Abattoirs, many new 
markets, quays, and cemeteries — the Pont d'Auster- 
litz, the Pont de Jena, the Pont des Arts, and the 
Pont de la Citci, may be mentioned among the im« 
provements of which he was the author. The Ex- 
change (which, however, was only completed' in 
1826), the Column of Victory in the Place Vendume, 
the Triumphal Arches of the Place du Carrousel, and 
of the Etoile (still unfinished), and the splendid new 
streets of CastijUone, de la Paix, and Rivoli, im* 
mediately to the north of the Tuileries, were either 
commenced or completed during the period of Na« 
poleon's domination. 

We have thus traced the growth of this great city 
fVom the time when it was only a village of mud 
hovels, occupying a diminutive islcit of that river 
around which it is now spread so far in all directions. 
The Archbishop of Narbonne, writing in the reign 
of Francis I., calls Paris even then a world rather 
than a city ^ ; yet at that period its population was 
probably nut much more tiiaii the fifth part of what 
it now IS ; nor did the quantity of ground it covered 
bear even the same proportion to the immense space 
over which it has now extended. But, in both con* 
venieuce and elegance, Paris has made still more 
extraordinary advances since the time of f'rancis 
than even in population and extent. It was then, 
compared to what it now is, but a gloomy and in- 
commodious fortress, without even the security which 
encompassing fortifications might be supposed to 
. Lighted only by candles placed here and^ 
* FeUbi«ii| Hiatoire de Paris; tomei. 
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there by the inhabitants themselves m tlieir windows^ 
it was so infested by thieves and assassins that hardly 
any person yenture'd out after dark, and the approach 
of ni^ht was the source of constant terror even to 
those who remained in their houses. The streets 
thus imperfectly lighted, were worse paved; and 
most of them were as dirty and narrow as those still 
to be seen in the more ancient part of the city. Hie 
supply of water was so inadequate that the severest 
miseries were sometimes sutiered from the absolute 
want of that necessary of life, and the greatest in- 
conveniences at all times from its scarcity. Finally, 
the public edifices were without splendour, and even 
the. best of the private houses unprovided with many 
of what are now accounted the most indispensable 
accommodations. Instead of all this, we behold Paris 
now one of the very central seats of civilization; and, 
although still deficient in many of the accommoda- 
tions which supply to the necessities of the many 
instead of the luxuries of the few, in possession of 
the greater portion of the most important provisions 
which ingenuity has found out, whether for the 
comfort or the embellishment of existence. What 
a contrast between the French capital of 1881, and 
that Lutetia of the ancient Parisii, which Caesar 
found nearly nineteen hundred years ago occupying 
the little island, around which has since extended itself 
so wide a circle of wealth, industry, intelligence, and 
the works whicli these create ! 
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Chapter II. 

G^SRAJU VIEW OF PAETS* . 

Paris, it will be perceived from a glance at tlie plan, 

stands, like Liondon, on both banks of a river, and 
is thus cut into two great divisions, one to the north, 
and the other to the south, of the water. The Seine, 
however, is not nearly so broad as the Thames ; and 
the northern and southern halves of Paris are not, 
therefore, by any, means so much separated from 
<eadi other, dther loeally, politically, or socially,' ai» 
are the corresponding portions of the English me- 
tropolis. They form, in all respects one city. 

The Seine flowa in a direction nearly opposite to 
thai of the Thames, namely, from south-east to north- 
west. It preserves almost a perfectly straight course 
in passing through Faris, except tliat it bends con- 
^aiderably to the south immediately before leaving 
th6 town* The river, as it flows through the heart 
of the city, is interrupted by three small islands 
lying in succession, the two most westerly of which, 
the lie de la Cit^ (otherwise called the lie du Palais) 
and the lie St Louis, or de Notre Dame, are co- 
vered with streets and houses. The third, called 
the lie Louvier, is used only as a depOt iur fire- 
wood. The parts of the town on the opposite sides 
of the river are connected with each other, and with 
these islands, by nineteen bridges, thirteen of which 
are constructed of stone, and two of stone and iron : 
of the others two are chain-bridges, one is built of 
Wood, and two of wood and iron. Several of these 
structures, especially the Pont des Arts, the Pont 
fiouis XVI.t and the Pont de Jena, or de TEcole 
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Militaire, all of which are to the west of the lie 
du Palais, are distinguished by their majesty or 
eles^anee, and add much beauty and picturesque 

effect to the vista of the river. Excepting at one 
place where the two branches enclosing the lie 
du Palais unite, immediately to the west of that 
island, the breadth of the Seine at Paris is no where 
greater than about 550 Eng'lish feet, and at some 
points it is not more than half that distance from the 
one bank to the other. The bridges, therefore, by 
which the Seine is traversed, are not to be compared 
in point of magnitude with those of the Thames at 
London. Even the Pont Neuf, which connects the 
He du Palais with both the northern and the southern 
divisions of the city, and comprehends in foct two 
bridaes, with an intermediate street, is shorter, taken 
altogether, than Waterloo bridge by more than 
200 feet; and the Pont Louis XVI., which next to 
the Pont Neuf is the longest of the P&risian stone 
bridges, measures only about 485 feet between the 
abutments, while Westminster Bridge measures 1223, 
and Waterloo Bridge 1242 feet. It is in the number 
of its bridges alone, therefore, that the Seine is 
superior to the Thames. 

If we turn, however, from the bridges to the banks 
of the Seine, we shall discover another particular, 
connected both with convenience and ornament, in 
which it has strikini^ly the advanta5!;e over the Thames. 
Throughout its whole length within the barriers, 
it is bordered on both sides by handsomely built 
stone quays, furnished with parapets, and forming 
two broad, rcg-ular, and continuous streets between 
the water and the city. The He du Palais and the 
He St Louis (with the exception of a very small 
portion of the former) arc also entirely surrouiuled 
by similar erections. The number of these quays alto^ 
gether is thirty-four; of which fourteen are on th^ 
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north bank of the river, ten on the south bank, six 

in the He du Palais, and four in the He St. Louis. 
In their whole extent they measure not much les^ 
than fifteen English miles. The quays along the 
Seine both improve the appearance of the river, and 
furnish an important public accommodation. Some 
of them are amongst the more iavourite walks of 
the Parisians; and frequently present a picture of 
extraordinary animation and gaiety, ' from the con- 
course of persons of all classes assembled to enjoy 
Uxe fresh air in this wide breathing-place, thrown 
open for them in the very heart of the city, and in 
the busiest haunts of its commercial and social in- 
tercourse. It need hardly be remarked, too, how 
greatly the quays contribute to prevent the river 
firom being a hindrance to communication between 
the two parts of the city which it separates, affording^ 
as they do, the means of uninterrupted progress 
along its banks in any direction, and access therefore 
to the bridges from any point by the shortest pos- 
sible road. Stone stairs at different places lead down 
from the quays to the water ; and goods are landed, 
according to their description, at particular spots 
called ports^ of which there are six on the north, and 
five on the south bank of the river. 

But while we may envy the Parisians their splendid 
quays, we must not forget that the dirty landing- 
places, the narrow wharfs, and the crowded vessels, 
which give such a different aspect to our river, pro- 
ceed from the indispensable claims of our multifa- 
rious commerce. London is the entrepot of the 
world ; and it may be naturally concluded, that the 
passage to and fro of all this merchandize, by the 
river which renders the metropolis of England ac- 
cessible to the ships of every country, is somewhat 
incompatible with the conversion of its banks into 
promenades of pleasure. Better arrangements doubt* 
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less might be made ; and they will be made when 
we have learnt^ as we are fast learning, that elegance 
and utility may be happily blended* The commerce of 
the Seine opposes no such obstacles to the ornament 
of its banks at Paris ; and thus some of the most 
splendid buildings stand on each side ot the river. 
And many of the views from its quays and bridges 
are the most picturesque and magnificent that the 
imagination can paint. The Parisians, however, are 
anxiously desirous that Paris should become a ma* 
ritime port — that is, that the Seine should be so 
deepened that ships of burthen should sail up to the 
capital. Rouen is now the port of Paris. But, if 
these wishes should ever be accomplished, some 
sacrifice must be made of luxury and public con* 
venience. Docks and wharfs, the glories of a com- 
mercial city, are little suited to throngs intent chiefly 
on pleasure and display. 

Casting our eyes on the town itself, spread out 
as it is over a large semicircular space on both 
sides of the river, we perceive that the whole is in- 
closed by a line, irregular in its course, repeatedly 
jutting out into angles, and broken at intervals by 
open spaces. This is the wall of Paris, erected in 
the early part of the reign of Louis XVI. Its entire 
extent is between twenty- six and twenty-seven thou* 
sand English yards, or rather more than fifteen 
miles. The openings or gates, which occur in it, 
called the Barrieres^ are now fifty in number^. The 
space enclosed within this wall measures nearly 3,440 
hectares, or rather more than 8,500 square acres, or 
13 square miles, English ; and of this extent of 
ground about two-thirds lie on the north side of 
the river. 

* See Galignani's New Paris Guide, 1830; p. 586. Dulaure> 
xvrlting in 1825, enumerates 60 Barriers. See Histoire de 
Paria^ ix. a87~S95, 
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GENERAL TIEW OF PARIS. 3( 

The general height of the ground on which Paris 
stands is about 240 feet above the level of the sea.; 
the mean elevation of the river itself above the same 
point being 120 feet. But in so extensive a surface 
there are, as might be expected, numerous inequalities. 
An almost continuous hilly chain runs round the whole 
circnmference of the northern part of the city ; and 
another of less height, and more interrupted by vallies, 
encompasses the portion of it lying to the south of the 
river. Paris is contained, therefore, as it were within 
a capacious basin — anciently, there can be little doubt, 
the bed of an immense lake, of which the only rem- 
nants are now the Seine, and a small stream called 
the Bievre, whioh fiedls into it, flowing in from the 
south. Even within the concavity thus scooped 
out, many particular spots are found considerably 
raised above, and otb9|r%^|Qariy a« far su^k' below 
the general level. Bui '^se ineqiiaUties seem to 
be in almost every case merely the result of arti- 
ficial causes — of t|ie displacem^J^^/pjt' t^^^uat^ral $oil, 
and the incumbrance i of it bj^^^pM^ accumula- 
tions of refuse. In former times, immense mounds, 
or buttes, as they were called, formed entirely of 
rubbish, which had been collecting £6r centuries, were 
scattered over every part k£ the town ; but they are 
now all reduced nearly to the level of the surround- 
ing soil. Many of the streets, however, especially 
thHOse occupying the site of any of the |U(ipiei^^t9i;tMi* 
fsations, still display frequent unevenpesii^lii;^ 
extent to which the ground had been formefly cut 
up by these erections, or yet remains covered by 
their materiaUL The natural soil of the plain in 
which Paris stands consists, at the surface, of a 
gypseous marie. But this has in most places been 
buried under a considerable depth of foreign matter, 
partly deposited by the riven Under the surface, the 
«arth is ricli in $peQie« of white fre^-stonet mbe4 
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with the remains of marine animals; and a ^reat 
part of it has in fatct been quarried out in the process 
of building the city, much of whidh to the south of 
the river is undermined by tliese excavations. ' 

The most remarkable feature in the s^eneral ap- 
pearance of Faris, is the inner inelosure formed by 
the celebmted road called the 'Btmlemird^i On 

the north side of the river, the Boulevards folldW 
a line nearly midway, on an averag^e, between the 
rhrer and the wall The spaee> they com- 

prehetid, 'therefore, is but a smatr pcttioli of'tbset 

included within the outer boundary ofthe city. The 
length of this part of the road is about 5200 Eng- 
lish- yaids, or somewhat • under three miles.- Tbttt 
on the south side of the river is of far greateir extent^ 
apprisaching, as it does, throughout its whole sweep, 
TCry nrnch closer to the wall, and in some parts 
eattrely ceinciding with it. It measures about 16,000 
Ifwdsi'Of «liove nine^miles in lengths - Seeh: af Ihfeilr 
lines, although in reality forming an uninte!*rapted 
ipoad from its commencement to its termination, is 
divided into ^ succession of parts^ each httviiig" itsr (llim 

7he northern Boiilevttrdsi«iireti««We in 
number; the southern seven. We have nothing in 
England like the Parisian Boulevards. They may be 
genereliy described as a road or street, of^eat bresKitti, 
llong eaeb Bide of wfafeh are planted double ^ rows 
of elms. But these shady avenues do not present 
merely a picture of rural beauty. Rising as they do 
in the heart of a great city, they partake also of its 
tfvtifielal elegbuee and splendour, crad are-essdciated 
i^ith all the luxuries of architectural decoratibu. Con- 
sidered merely as a range of streets, the Boulevards 
ta^ liardly rivalled by any other part of Parid. llioae 
to th^ fioith of the river are lined on both sides 
throughout their whole extent, by buildings more 
uiii&inaly haadsome tha& are iiiose of almost any 
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dtber street in the city, and by nmny which may be even 
described as magnificeiiU Same of these are prifate 
fesidences ; others are shops, caf^s, pubhc hotels, 
theatres. The crowds by whom so many parts of 
these Boukvands are frequented chiefly give to the 
scene its singular liveliness and brilliancy. The 
aonlhem Boulevards, though equally beaitfifiil, are 
far from being; so much the habitual resort of the 
citizens ; but the walks, on this very account* have a 
charm fat some moods of mind which the others 
want Another road, planted in a similar manner, 
has more recently been carried round the outside of 
the present walls of the city. It is distinguished from 
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Exterieurs, 

To a person accustomed to the appearance of the 
stceets of Xiondon, or indeed of any other fiiigiisli 
towuv those of the interior of Paris will present const-* 
derabie novelty of aspect. The extreme narrowness, 
in the first place, of those in the more ancient parts of 
the,city« and the great height of the houses, with their 
windows in many cases fortified by bars of iron» would 
alone give them an air of gloom and precaution, al* 
most sufficient to impress the Englishman who walks 
through them with the feeling that he has been traus* 
ported, not only into another country, but into another 
awe. Eveu where these indications of the more ancient 
evils of Paris are not visible, the general aspect of 
the town shews that it has not grown with the 
Rfowth of a free people, amongst whom the inequa* 
lities of rank have been softened down by respect 
to the comforts of all classes. Under the ancient 
i^me, wMch was in full activity half a century ago* 
there were only two classes in Paris, the noblesse^ and 
the bourgeoisie ; and the latter, being driven into the 
gutters by the carriage-wheels of their arrogant mas^ 

went by the general name of the comi^^ 
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0f fheirfbeets evoi Boir have oDy side patmn^t for fobfc 

passensrers— -that invaluable accommodation which 
gives such perfect security to the pedestrian even ia 
euv most crowded' and tumultuous thoroughfares* 
The causeway itself, on which walkers and drivers - 
are thus nuni^led top^ether in confusion, is oileu most 
uneven and rugged. The stones of which it is 
fintned, about ten inches square, present each a 
ernivet surface, usually wet and slippery, so tliat 
under the most favourable circumstances, walking in 
tfae streets of Paris is anything but an agreeable 
zeroise. Still iiuther to abridge the level spaoe» the 
street is made to incline from bath sides towards the 
centre, in order to form there a.sort ot ditch, in which 
flows a black and fetid stream. From the want of n 
proper '83rstem of drains, this receptacle of filth is 
generally sufficiently replenished even in the driest 
weather, to keep the whole street wet and dirty. 
Carriages, having usually one wheel in the midst of 
the kennel, dash about the offensive puddle in aU 
directions. But the principle of a clear middle way, 
such as our J^nglish streets possess, is neglected in 
all the arrangements connected with those of Pari84 
•Even the lights, instead of being fixed ou posts, as 
ours are, at the sides, are suspended in the middle 
on ropes swung across, and having their opposite 
ends fhstened to the walls of the houses. It was these 
ropes which the mob, in the Revolution of 1789, 
were wont to make use of as halters ior their victims ; 
whence their fiimous ery of d la lanUme^ as they 
dragged them along to execution. 

The aspect of Paris by niglit, except in a few of the 
principal streets where gas has been very partially 
introduced, is sbgulaily gloomy. The darkness is 
occasionally relieved by the brilliancy of a eafii ; but in 
the more quiet parts of the town, particularly in the 

i&shionabk quarter of the J'auhoufg &U Qermainy it 
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is almost Impossible for the pedestrian to difftct hj6 
Steps ari^t It is quite evident that th^ .ansnget 
ments of this capital have not been made for a waU&f 

ir\g people. This evil, however, is fast disappearing* 
Numerous passages have been constructed, within tha 
last ten years, which are paved with flat slones» and 
brilliantly lighted ; and the active and pleasure-seek* 
inn; population of Paris crowd to these attractive and 
convenient places, to the Boulevards, or ta the 
Fklais-Royal , and leave the narrow and dirty streets 
principally to the few who keep their own carriages, 
or to the many who hire public conveyances. These 
aie of various kinds ; and suoh was the growing 
importatice of the middle Glasses, that Ji(wrea Xsa 
called after the sign of St. Fiacre, at the house where 
they were first established) were in use a century and 
a half ago. The public conveyances of Paris at pre- 
sent are, voHures de remise* or post-chaises, (of which 
there are 470); fiacres, or hackney-coaches, (about 
900 in number); cabriolets, omnibusses» dam^fb 
blanches, ecossaises, beamaises, fisivorites, and ?arioU|i 
other long*coaebes, recently introduced* 

According to Dulaure, the streets of Paris, if alt 
fbe names were counted (several of which, however^ 
denote in some cases only so many different pacts 
of the same street), amounted in 1825 to 1094 j 
besides 119 cul de sacs, 121 passages, 27 alleys, 
32 crossways (carrefours), and 7 4t places^ or squares. 
There were also 10 cloisters, 22 courts, 7 inclosures,* 
and 47 market-places*. The town was lighted in 
1830 by 4533 lamps, having 10,672 burners, exclu- 
sive of 482 lamps belon^ng to public estabUshments f. 

* S la iggg^ according te saother aucborlty , there van ia Firi* 
iliOfa 1180 straets, 120 cuL-de^sacs, and 158 passages. — ^Saa 
Strand ^ Dufeif, DicHamtmre Bistorijuc Paris, vollInfriuL 
p. will. 

f GalignaqTs Guide, . - ../ 
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The system of numbering the houses adopted in the 
French capital is much more uQiform and perfect 
than jom oiwn. Not only are the even numbers al- 
ways arranged on one side, and tibe odd on the oUier ; 
but the direction of the street is pointed out by 
the figurea being painted black or red, according as 
it runs transvefsely or parallel to the course of the 
river. In the former case, too, the series of the 
numbers idways commences at the end of the street 
nearest to the river ; and in the latter always at the 
east end, or so as to follow the same direction with 
the river itself This improvement, which was intro*- 
duced in 1806, is neatly described in the following 
Latin verses, given by Dulaure. 

Diridit banc arbem dspltci nota picta^eolofe; 
Nigra fugit flumeDj sequitur rubra flnmbb ttodanif 
Partitis numeris ^ par dextra imparque noiatra 
Limina designat ; numenis dum crescit eutidO| 
Idem decrescens reditum indicat ordine verso 

Paris is municipally divided at present into twelve 
Districts or Arrondissements, In 1702 it had been 
divided by Louis XIV. into twenty quarters ; and 
although this division had fallen into disuse, no 
other had been substituted for it until the yeax 
1789, when the inhabitants were distributed into sixty 
districts, for the purpose of nominating', in so many 
primary assemblies, the electors of the deputies to the 
States-General. This division lasted till the 25th of 
July in the following year, when it was replaced by 
that of the Forty-eight Sections, a name so famous 
as the designation of the Parisian democracy during 
the stormiest period of the Hevolution, A decree 

* A distinguishing mark of two colours divides this city ; the 
black runs transversely, the red parallel to the course of the river. 
The numbers bein^ divided, the even mark the houses on the 
right, and the odd those on the left side of the street. The num- 
bers increase as we go up the street} aad^ on the coatraryi de« 
fiieasingj mark our return." 
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oT the Gonirention, however, m 1796, abolished the' 
Sections^ aad established in their room the diirisioa* 
of 4he Qfipitel whioh atillensta Of the- twelm ifi^ 
rondif^emant^ the &Bt nine, comprehend the part ofr 
the city to the north of the river and the island, (with» 
the exception of a small part of the He da Salaist*- 
wJhicli ia inebided ia tibe ^ewnth Ammdisflenieat) 
the remaining three include all the space on< the opr ■ 
posite side of tlie water. We shall sfive the reader^, 
haweyer^ a better idea of the topography of J^anSfj 
by noticing the disection of the pnnoqpid. street&« ajui: 
the piositions of some of the more distinguished pub*- 
lie buildings, and other objects of interest, by ndiick 
the city is onmmented^ * r. ... 

The principal aa^ieet m Vam which nme parallel 
to the river^ or nearly so, on the north side, is the 
Rue St. Honon?, of which the Rue du Paiibourg 
St, Antoine m^y be said to be the continuation to- 
wards the east. Indeed the line,,, taken in its entire 
length, is distinguished in its different parts by a 
variety of other names besides these,; but, although not, 
altogether free from beudings, nor jeyen ftom breaksV 
it ttiay still be tiegard^ as the san&e street ^om m 
commencement at the Barriere du Roule in the west, 
to its termination at the Barriere de Vineemies, at 
the opposite extremity of the town — a distance of 
not less than fiv^ English miles. 'Piis line of toad 
therefore, and those along the quays on either side 
of the river, afford the most direct means of com- 
munication between the east and west ends of Paris* 
Crossing the Rue St. Hononi, and the river also, 
nearly at right angles, run two other great streets, 
likewise all the way iroin the one side of the town 
to the other. The most westerly of these two parallel 
foads is called the Rue St. Denis to the north of the * 
river, and is continued under various other names in 
Its progress through the southern p^rt of thQ (litjfi^. 
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The other< also, called to the north of the river the 
' Rue St Msurtin, bears different names ^iii its wcces- 
' Aiye fMNrtiDns^ the beBt-kBOwn of whichv on^tfae south, 
is the Rue St. Jacques. The entire length of each 
of these lines is not much under four English imiles. 
The Rue St. H^oBOxe^aaidibeRtte St Denis together, 
titese Barnes being tahen us comprehettdiog the whcde 
of the two streets the principal portions of which are 
«D«caUed, divide Paris into four quftrtea^, not very 
imequel itt poiat of extent^ but wry dMresent m the 
amoimt of their population. . ' >. 

The north-west quarter, or that which lies to the 
n(»3ih«of tb« irivec, and thewe&t of the Rue St. Dems, 
' M en joMuiy ecccwits one d the vakist'inteiieBtiiig por- 
tions of Paris. 'VHithin the spte^e, between Aofmer 
aod'the Rue St. Honoit5, and ranged in a line nearly 
^paiiaU^l 40 the k^ter, we have a long . sucaesaiQit of 
^ « objeotsl/and^'^flQetiea* . of singiular * . magnifioeMe sad 
beauty. There are, in an uninterrupted series, first 
the, Louvre^ then the celebrated gallery of that palace, 
ai its I farther .^esUiremity. the palace »ef the Tuileries, 
^haviiig^iftfifrc^ ibe'f iMe .du^Caiirousel mlh.itsitri- 
umphal arch,' and beyond, its own splendid garden. 
Beydud.thia ganien is the FlaceXiOuisXV., next, the 
ChempeitSilys^es^ and then the noble i?oad, called the 
JViveDiie de Neoiily, -terminated by the supeib Banri^re 
of the same n&me, and the triumphal arch of I'Etoile, 
• the moat' scolo98al ever erected in aocieut or .moderu 
timeft. ' Here laire also some 4)f the finest modem 
stteels of whieb Paris has to boast, espeeiallythe Rue 
. de Rivoli, extending along the northern boundary of 
the g&j^dea of the Tuilecies. Besides the river, with 
its quaya and bridges, we may Ukemse add to the 
public buildings distinguishing^ this richly ornamented 
vicinity, the Garde Meuble, situated to the north of 
the Place Louis XV. and the Palais ii^lysees Bourbon, 
fh^Hw.mf^ Crossing now to th« north of the Ru^ 
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^ St. Honor ^, and beginning as before from the ebbt» 
'wei find idsmediately eon%aofis to tb^t 8ti«ei» br 
^Ain'a few hundred yards of it, the Marcht^ des 
Innocens, the Covent Garden of Paris, the vast Halle 
auBI^, or Com^-market, the Palais Royal» the ohureh 
of Stj Roefa; <aad the Place Venddme, with its 

•hmted triumphal column. All these objects are within 
the Boulevards, as are also, farther back from the 
iRue St. Honorti, the immense church of St< Eus- 
titchey'lbe /Place des Victeires, the Royal Library^ the 
Bank, the Post Office, the Theatre Fran<jais. and, 
nearer the BiOolevards, the beautiful new Bourse or 
Bii^han^gei * There is no itiore frequented port of 

^Ust fionkurardsr-tiiaii^ th^l which pess^ through tiiis 
quarter of Paris. Here are the Tht^fttre des Variett$s, 
aad several other minor theatres; while immediately 

' norA^of^what'is called the BeiitetraM^ des Itetiansy 

'»slandsi<hlr'«plefidid newO})er» flotts^^< ^Mdnyi'isb- 
jetts of irr^at interest are spread over tlie space be- 

. 'yond the Boulevaids. Whether' we 'look- to ebjeets 
*hisioric^l tettvesl^f tcr the tamiries oti&s^eiy and 

•ef'lnpchitecture^ to churches, colleges, libraries, and 
other c^stablishments connected with the maintenafnce 
aud progress of ^civili^satidn, to theatres and 'Olher 

'^^lnoe^of ^mtisementv^r topublie instRotioiiSf etidi dc- 

COniniodatioiis of every other description, all are fouud 
in abundance in this district of the French capital. 

The north-east quarter of the town, althoi^h *&r 
irom presenting so splendid an aspect, or so great a 
crowd of objects of attraction, as that which w e have 
just noticed, has still to boast of a considerable' num- 
ber of celebrated places and buildings as well as of 
many useful institutions. Within the Bonleyuds, 
there are, first the Place du Ch^telet, with its hand- 
some fountain in the centre^ where the Hue St. Denis 
descends to the Pont au Change ; from which, pro<- 
feeding along the bank of. the river, we comoy after 
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a ^11^. |:)f jSKHne hmided yards, to the iatfioug Pla^ 

de Greve, with the Hotel de Ville at its northern' 
eitr^mity. lu,^ Ift^gA space of ground la the angle 
formed, }^ the river i^nd the Boulewds^ Qtend tbe. 
build iags of the Ai^enal, norw used partly as rfaar?eok9»; 
but still highly interesting, as having been the resi- 
dence of tM^ .gf^iai Sully, .auti. jcqqtainiag qu^ of 
the piosjb eJitraaiye fuid .Wni^ble \U»wes in tb^ 
capitaU , Cip^ing over to the north side of tbe 
formed by the Rue St. HonortS, as we proceed to- 
Wfur4s..the IJoulevards, the gloqmy prisoa. qf 
Force, i^iee^ ftOr tb^ ef^me tiao^ ; ^rtbiH^. o^, ie 
backrgrouQ4* is 4ie Place Roy ale; a|i4* .lestly^* oiii 
reaching the Boulevards, we find ourselves iii the 
Pl^e fde la ^fL&tiUe„ wher^ fyxfnefly $J^o4 the pelen 
br^Api..^t^^ priffMi of the ^me. oameo TbA pti^i 
rep[iftr)^ab][^ . .^uildiiigs in this divisi^.p^.thei, towa 
are ii^osfly in the vicinity either of the Ilqe St. 
M^jtin, or of^he Rw.dvi Temple, which ^^os j(iearljr 
p^raiyfil ;^4t,, ppRV4^ebly $u^r t^ « t^ e^ Tb# . 
Boulev^):4s of St Martio aud tbe- Temple, ^r^ tlie^- 
favourite resort of the populace of Paris ; and cafes,. 
th$;)A>;ft$fi fWf^ Either pl^es of amusement, abound iq^ 
tl^ ^.yiainityu £«y«upid tbe J^outevftfd^,. al$o^ this 
quarter of the JPrench capital presents wious build- 
ings and other objects that claim the notice of the 

stranger, ^^p^-^F^. iv\st apurceii of pride a^A plp^sure 
to t)^^ piti?ens> . 

Crossing the river by the bridge of Aoateriitz to the 
south-^east quarter, we immediately find stretched out 
befpre U9 the noble Jardiu des Plantes, with the ex- 
tei^ye fcont of the Mi;m»$^ 4'Uistpire lilatureUe jmuf^ 
intq.yieyi^ at iUi further extremity. Proceeding fiDom 
this point along the quays, we come to the magni- 
ficat*., Jk(a|)|^ au3L yii^s, constr^cted by command of 
Bq^apf^r^ o;a the site of the ancient Abbey, of St. 
Victor, .aj^^ qc9ujjying f^ space^ pf grqimd nearly b&lf 
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it mile in length* From thence down the Rue St* 
Jacques, we reach at almost every step some cde« 
brated building, on the one hand or the other. 
Amongst the more remarkable are, the church and 
other buildings of the Sorbonne, now the principal 
seat of the University, and the place in which its 
\aluable library is deposited — the Asylum for the* 
Deaf and Dumb, founded by the Abbe de TEp^e — 
the Royal Observatory, one of the noblest institu- 
tions of its kind in the world-«»the Polytechnic School, 
—the collesre of Henry IV., and the mas^nificent church 
of St. Genevieve, or the Pantheon. The extensive 
prison of St. Pelagic stands not far from the western 
extremity of the Jwdin des Platites ; and considerably 
farther south, on the right bank of the Bievre, is the 
celebrated Manufacture Royale des Gobelins, or Ta- 
pestry manuiiaictory. Only a small part comparatively 
of this quarter of Paris lies beyond the Boulevards ; 
and this space is chiefly occupied by the buildings 
and grounds of the immense Pauper Hospital de la 
Saip^triferer ; so called from the site having been ori- 
ginally that of a saltpetre manufactory. The distin- 
guishing ieature of this quarter is the abundance 
both of its philanthropic institutions, and of its esta- 
blishments dedicated to the purposes of science Und 
literature. It may indeed be more peculiarly desig- 
nated the learned quarter of the French metropolis. 

The south-west division of the city is especisdly dis* 
tinguished as the fashionable quarter; and it contains 
many public buildings of the most superb description. 
Immediately to the west of the Rue d'Enfer lies the 
extensive garden of the Luxembourg, the rival of that 
of the Tuileries, with the palace itself, now the place 
of sitting of the Chamber of Peers, fronting it on the 
north. In the same neighbourhood are the theatre 
of the Odeon, the college of St. Louis, the Ecole de 
Medecine, and, farther to the west, the chnrch of SU 
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jSulpice, the Marchti St. Germam-des-Pres, and the 
ancient church of the same name, with the adjoining 
prison of the Abbaye, both parts of the great house 
of the BeTiedietine monks which here existed before 
the Revolution. Rani^ed aloncc the bank of the river 
from east to west, are the Hotel des Monnaies, or 
Mint — ^the Palace of the Institute-^^the U^tel des 
Gardes du Corps — the Palace of the Legion of 
Honor — and that of the Chamber of Deputies, with 
the Palais Bourbon^ of which it forms a part — all 
imposing structures, and some of them among the 
most magnificent in Paris. Beyond the Palais Hour- 
bon» the esplanade of the Hotel des Invalides inter- 
poses its broad grassplots and planted avenuest ter** 
minated bf that noble edifice; and farther to the 
west, the much more extensive plain of the Champ 
de Mars, with the river, spanned by the bridge of 
Jena, at its one extretnity, and the £cole Militaire 
at the other, opens from the quay another of the 
g;randest vistas that can be conceived. 

The lie du Palau^ or what is more strictly called 
4he (^ty^ the most ancient part of Paris, contains 
several buildings of great celebrity and interest. The 
streets here are in general more than usually narrow, 
jdirty, and gloomy ; but at the western extremity of 
the isle, the spacious and constantly crowded tho* 
roughfare of the Pont Neuf presents an exception 
to this general gloominess of aspect. The quays, 
also, which surround the island, are in general weH 
)>uilt, and have an airy and cheerfiil look. In the 
interior, the chief building in the west end is the Pa- 
lace de Justice ; with that most beautiful specimen of 
Gothic architecture, the celebrated Sainte Chapelle, oo 
the one side, and the prison of the Concifergerie on the 
other. The Palace of Justice, as has been mentioned 
in the preceding chapter, was the original city residence 

Qf the fV^ach Idn^ ; and some parts of it, for it h» 
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received at different times many repairs and additions^' 
are probably older than anythino^ else in Paris. In the 
east end stands the vast and magnificent cathedral of 
N6tre Dame, the mother of the churches of France/ 
Opposite to the one extremity of this sacred pile, is 
the archiepiscopal Palace, in great part a recently 
erected edifice, and, until the devastations committed 
by the mob, hi February 1831, distinguished for 
the splendour of its internal decorations; while, 
adjacent to the other, is placed the extensive buildiiiii; 
called the Hotel Dieu, the oldest of the Parisian 
hospitals. In the island of St. Louis, the only pub<* 
lie structure of any importance is the church of the 
same name, remarkable for its lofty and rather sin- 
gularly constructed tower, which stands near tiie 
centre of the island* The streets of the He St. Louis 
having been more recently formed, are much more 
regular and spacious than those of the city. 

These brief and imperfect notices will be sufficient 
to put the reader in possession of a general idea of 
the topography of Paris, and of the architectural and 
other features of each of its divisions. We may just 
explain, in closing our survey* what is meant by the 
Faubourgs. A Faubourg is properly a suburb, that is, 
a dependency of the city, lying beyond the walls. 
And such originally were the Parisian Faubourgs, 
They were all, at one time, and when they first re- 
ceived the name of Faubourgs, without the wall of 
the city. To the north of the river, the inner Boule- 
vards now very nearly indicate the line which then 
formed the boundary of Paris ; and the Faubourgs, 
accordingly, in that part of the town, are for the most 
part regarded as commencing from these Boulevards. 
There are eight Faubourgs to the north of the river; 
namely, those (enumerating them from east to west) 
of St. Antoine, of the Temple, of St. Martin, of St. 
Deuls, oi Pui&suiuaei of Montmartre, ofLeRouleii 
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and of St HononS ; all indicated by streets^ beaiiiu^ 

the same names, which traverse them from the Bou- 
levards to the present wall. Of the part of the town 
to the south of the Seine, the ancient wall included 
a much smaller portion; and what are called the 
Faubours^, in fact, comprehend the whole of the 
present enclosure, with the exception of a 3pace cxr* 
tending in length from about tfa^ western ex^remity^ 
of the ne du Palais, to the middle jof the^ He. Stk. 
Louis, and stretching by a circular sweep so far to 
the south, as just to include the college of £(fnry IV« 
and the church of SU Genevi&ve. There, are here 
three Faubourgs, that of St. Germain in the west, 
that of St. Marcel in the east, and that of St. Jacques 
in the centre. Of these, the hrst iochides i^e^ly the. 
whole of what we have described as fbe fourtb* or 
south-yvrest, quarter of Paris. 

Such, then, is the Frepch capital, ioi its external f^ar 
tures ; but to (complete our view of this celebratied 

seat of modern civilization, it will be necessary that 
we should add a few of the leading parUc^lacs which 
constitute its social and municipal condition ji or what 
is properly called Us Statistics. Ample details upon 
this subject have been given by Dulaure, in the con- 
cluding volume of his history ; and pur st^itements 
will be principally'derived from that source, correctedr 
where necessary, by more recent authorities. 

The chief officer of the municipality of Paris is the 
Prefect of the Seine, who may be said to exercise the 
functions both of what we should call I^ordpLieute-* 
nantof the County, or Department, and of Mayor of 
the city. He is assisted in the former capacity by a 
Council of twenty<four, in the latter by one of five 
members. Besides the Prefect of the Department* 
however, who presides at the Hotel de Ville, there is 

also the Prefect of Police, whose re3ideace,i^ iu the 
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He de la Cite, and who exercises his authority iii^ 
miborditiatidii, not to his brother Prefect, but to the 
Mhiister of iMe Interior. Each of the twelve arron- 

di5?<>eTiients into which the town is divided has its 
particular municipality, presided over by a Mayor, 
and a Justice of Peace, and four Coihinissaries of 
Bt>Hce,*Onfe'for each of its quarters. ' • ' 
" Of the* stipreme Courts of Justice which sit in 
Paris, the chief is the Court of Cassation, to which, 
an appeal li^s flpom every other tribunal in the king- _ 

dom. It is held in the Palais de Justice. The 
Cour des Comptes, or Court of Exchequer, which is 
next'itt'tank, sitis in the Sainte Chapelle,, within the , 
clHaWWe UP ^he ^me palace. Here are also the 
Cour Royale, the Tribunal de Premiere Instance, 
and the Tribunal of Municipal Police. Besides these 
courts of general jurisdiction, ' separate courts ' {6/ 
each arrondissement sit at the, several houses pf 
mayoralty. There is also a Tribunal de Commerce, 
which meets at the Exchang-e. The prisons w'itl^ia 
the toWn dP Pari^, or in its immediate yicihky,, are 
Ml In timber. . ^ ^ ; ^ w.l :^.hi:1>VU 

^'Each of the twelve arrondissements has its parish \ 
church, to most of which a certain number of bitierSj , 
are attached, ' according to the population of the 
dbtrtct, as chapels of ease. The total number of 
the chapels of ease is twenty-five. The parish priests 
in Paris amounted, before the late revolution, to 
279 ; and the m^ole clerical establishment qf the , 
city to 577 individuals, includinij; an archbisho|i^ ' 
thirteen vicars-general, sixteen canons, and thirty- 
eight honorary canons* There were also about 680 , 
nans of df^rent orders ; besides between two and 
three thousand Sisters of Charity, who were princi- 
pally employed in teaching and visiting thepoory and^* 
fittendbg on the sick in the hospitals. 
''Ihe.Qftly census of the populaUon of Paris whicli-" 

p 
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has ever been taken, at least in recent tinflies, was 
that of 1817. According to this enumeration* which 
is allowed to have been made with great eare, the 
total amount of the resident inhabitants, in the 
bes^inninc: of the month of March of that year, was 
657,172 souls^ to which 57,424 soldiers, inmates of 
the hospitals, foreigners, and other strangers being 
added, gave 714,596 souls for the entire actual po- 
pulation of the city. Of this number of persons, the 
largest of the twelve arrondissements (the tenth* 
eomprehendin^ the Faubourg St Germain) con^ 
tained 81,133 ; and the smallest (namely, the ninth, 
comprehendinflf the district around the Hotel de 
Ville and part of the two islands in the river) 42,932. 
In 181S, the number of births in Paris was 80,819, 
and that of the deaths 18,676 ; in 1S29, the number 
of the former was 28,721, and that of the latter, 
85,591^. Of the children bom in 1829, nearly 
10,000 were illegitimate; and of these^ 7,850 were 
abandoned by their parents f. 

As everything which enters Paris must be in- 
troduced by the Barriers, where duties are levied 
upon almost all descriptions of necessaries as well as 
luxuries, the quantities of the different articles of 
consumption used by the population, every year, are 
ascertained with extraordinary exactness. Accor^ng 
to the account which has been published of the con- 
sumption of the year X829|, the quantity of wine 

* See Dulaure, Histoire^ ix. pp. 447 — 463 ; and Annuaxre 
du Bureau des Longitudes pour 1831," pp. 83 and 84, 

f Dulaure (in 1825) reckons the public hospitals, civil and 
military, at twenty-seven in all. According to another authority^ 
the number of beds in that year, in all the different ^atablisb* 
ments of this nature, exceeded 15^000 ,* while the number of 
persons relieved throughout the year was above 75,000| among 
whom were nearly 20,000 foundlings ; and the entire eicpense 
amounted to very Dcariy 1 1^00^000 francs, or about 480,000i> 
sterling* . % Mtmm pour 1831; p. 87^ ; 
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which paid duty appears to have been 896,139 
hectolitres, or about 20,000,000 of English p^allons ; 
and that of all other liquids, 151,664 hectolitres, or 
about 3,3&0,000 gallons. Under the head of food are 
enumerated 69,136 oxen, 13,796 cows, 63,411 calves, 
362,600 sheep, 81,119 hogs and wild buars, besides 
3,199,673 kilogrammes, or about 6,900,000lbs. En- 
glish, of meat ready killed (viande la main). The 
other principal articles are: cheese, 1,290,972 kilo- 
grammes, or about 2,750,0001b.; sea fish to the 
value of about 186,000/. sterling; oysters to that of 
84^000i. ; fresh water fish to that of 24,0002. ; poultry 
and game to that of 330,000/. ; butter to that of 
395,0OOZ. ; and eg^o's to that of 175,000/. The con- 
sumption of flour is estimated to amount to about 
1>&00 sacks per day* Potatoes are not taxed; but 
the quantity commonly consumed in the year is cal- 
culated by Dulaure to amount to 323>610 hectolitres^ 
or about 3^180 tons^. 

* liisloire de Parij^i 489t 
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Chapter III. 

TU£ TUIL£RX£S« 

The palaces of European capitals are generally the 

richest of all public ediiices in historical associations. 
Those who wish to recal some of the most interest- 
ing periods of the history of Paris will probably 
direct their first attention to the Tuileries* This 
vast struclure has, indeed, no traditions of ancient 
feudal tyranny and magnificence. It is of compa- 
ratively modern date. But it points to the bold and 
profligate Mary de Medicis, its founder. It leads ^ 
us on to the times of Louis XIV., when one abso- 
lute man, presiding over the destinies of millioaai» 
had the arrogance to proclaim, I am the State/* 
After a long mterval, when its splendours were 
eclipsed in the mightier glories of Versailles, it tells a 
sorrowful tale of a captive monarch here suffering 
every indignity as the retribution of the detestable 
pride of his ancestors. It conducts us onward to the 
furious anarchy which succeeded to the weak des- 
potism of that unhappy king ; and thence to the more 
splendid and vigorous tyranny of a military usurper* 
When the measure of justice was once more full, the 
place of the giddy conqueror was again supplied by 
the exiled race ; but they had learnt nothing and for- 
gotten nothing in adversity, and at the moment when 
we look upon this palace* the flag of the Republic is 
waving over its roof. 

We are in the Place du Carrousel. The immense 
square in which we stand derives its name from one 
of those pageants whicb» in comiexion with his archi- 
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lecture and his wars, pampered the vanity of Louis 
XIV., while his people starved. The festival which 
the proud king here gave to his court in 1662 was 
called the Carrousel. It cost about fifty thousand 
pounds sterling; and left no traces of the admiration 
Avhich it obtained, or the ill-will which it excited, if 
we except the name which its scene still bears, and 
the verses of a satirical poet which are still remem- 
bered. Before us is the east front of the palace, 
occupyirig the vast extent of a thousand and eleven- 
feet. Its five heavy and incongruous pavilions, each 
ill itself an immense house, are connected by four 
ranores of lower buildinijs in the same line. This 
front constitutes the Tuileries. On the south is the 
gallery of the Louvre ; on the north a similar gallery^ 
not yet completed, running parallel to the Rue de 
Rivoli. The new gallery is a monument of the taste 
of Napoleon, and of the dangers which surrounded 
him in his ascent to sovereign power. It is built^ 
partly -on the site of forty or fifty old houses,, that 
were greatly damaged by the explosion of the Infernal 
Machine which was aimed at the life of the First 
Consul. The palace is separated from the Place du 
Carrousel, ih its whole extent, by a high railing, or' 
grille, terminated at each side by gates, whose piers 
bear colossal marble statues. Opposite the central 
pavilion is the triumphal arch, which Napoleon, 
erected in 1306 to the glory of the French armies*/ 
it is an imitation of the arch of Septimus Severus at 
Rome, — rich in detail, but petty in its general effect. 
The monuments of Paris are constantly changing 
their aspects with the changes of politics. The arch 
of Najioleon bears, indeed, the figures which he 
placed there, of cuirassiers, and grenadiers, and chas- 
seurs, and cannoniers, whose costumes accord but^ 
ill with the classic monument which they surmount. 
But the bas-reliefs which represented the victories of 

f3 
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t^Im dnd Austerlitz, have given place td «onI]^tarai 
of the paltry triumphs of the Due d'Angoiil^me in 
Spain ; and the brazen horses -of St. Mark, which 
have be^en successively yoked to the ear of the conh 
queror at Corinth, and Rome, and Byzantium^ and 
Venice, and Paris, have been succeeded, say the Guide 
books, by four horses in bronze, by BosiOy t£»/2er ih^ 
^modd of those remofoed^ and equal ta them in*^ the 
beauty of their forms, and the expression of their 
attitude." It would be difficult to imagine a nu>ra 
^isevere satnne than this upon royal and national sel^ 
deception. The Government of Louis Philippe has 
ordered the restoration of the trophies to the honour 
of the French arms under Napoleon^ * y^i'^fi^ 




, The ground, or at least a part of it, on which the 
Palace of the Tuileries now stands, was, in the 
fourteenth century, called La SablofmiSre^ or the 
sandj)ihy as appears by documents of that aj^e. It 
was probably towards the end of this century, or in 
the beginning of the following, that the. UU-wiA 
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was first established, from which the place derived its 
[present name ; for the first occasioD ou . which we 
find it called ^Q'Tuileries is in an ordonnamce of 
diarie& VI., issued in 1416, in which- it is com«- 
manded that all the slaughter-houses of Paris be 
MEDOved out of the^ city, to the neighbourhood of 
.^ttie Tmleriea-JSaint^onoref on the banks of the 
' Stine, beyond the ditehes of the • Louyre. In 
the beginning of the sixteenth century Nicolas de 
]Neuvi]le« S^/eujr.de Villeroij who was then secretary 
•cf- tha fiiiiiiiee9t bftd a house* with 9^ court and a 
garden^ dose to this -tile-work, from which it was 
commonly named the Hotel des Tuileries. This 
property the king.i Francis I*, purchased in 1518 
from De NeuviUe, and gave it to his mother, Louisa 
of Savoy, who complained of the unhealthy situatioa 
of the Palais des Tournelles (now the Place Royale) 
wher^Jlto ha4 hitherto resided* ^Louisa, therefore, 
was ^ tp^ filft royal 4 personages^! ^ho Jived at the 
!rid2ei«^M^Mi ' she did from this time till the 
year 1525, when, on her second appointment to the 
regency, after the capture of her, son at the dis- 
a8lspi%- iMtitUe of Favia, she gave the house to John 
-^jPnieiin, master of the household to the« Dauphin, 
^^nd to Julia Dutrot, his wile, to be occupied by 
ii^xxi during their lives. . : : ! 

hil^n^^^ ^B^. of these parties the' property re* 
'4fel rtcd*w ^ ^e"" 'erown ; in whose possession it was 
•< in 1564, when Charles IX. ordered the Palais des 
Tournelles to be demolished, in consequence of his 
iather» Henry 11., having died there in 1559, after 
. being , wounded in a tournament by the Comte de 
. Montgomery in the neighbouring Rue St. An- 
. ( (toine. Since tbia event the Palais des Tournelles had 
1 1 been considered as belonging to the queen- mother, 
,f;Cathei3iie de Medieis, although it remained unui- 
^b«^bite4, that . princes^ bayintt continued in fact to 
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reside in ih^ LoifVre. But now, i^hen \i was about- 
to be destfoyed, it was considered necessary that she 

Aotdd te phrrided with another h<m^ of her own ; 
MA she rfesolved to baild a new oHe Ibr herself, on 

the»site of the H6tel des Tuileries. For this purpose 
6he bought a considerable number of houses and 
fleids'iu the tieighboiirhood, and added them tb the 
property; The foundation of the ne^ palace waS 
laid in the moiith of May, 1564. It was intended to 
be an edifice much more extensive even than the 
prmM palaee \ bat Only a small part of the ori^nal 
pfcta tiras ^xtfcHted by Oatheriiie. Hie ^reat ceri«* 
ft*al pavilion, and the others nearest to it on each 
side, with the connecting ranges of building, formed 

thu whole of tteB stractom aa completed by The 
tfehtM f^Vilkm^ at first, eotidisted only of two' 

stories • and it was surmounted, not as now by a 
quadrangular roof, but by a large circular dome, 
Thb'gardeiH whteh waa separated from the palace by 
a^Mreel; was*sarrounded by a wall, havings a bastion 

on the outside of the portion of it that was co'nti-. 
gUOus to the river*, ' 

'•The atehitects whom Catherine de Medicls em- 
ployed td eohstfUdt hef new palace, were Phllibert 

Delornie and John Bullant, both educated in Italy, 
and unrivalled in their profession in that age. 

Oilorme^i however, who is i^nderstood to have had 
the greater share iii the work, has left it on record 
that Catherine herself was in fact the principal 
architecf ; and that all that he can claim the credit 
oft is the deeofation of the edifice* This is, no 
dodbt^ a piece of politic flattery on the part of the 
worthy artist ; founded, in all likeliliood upon 
nothing more than that his royal patroness, on en* 
gaging his services, described to him the general 
scheme of the buildhig shfe wished hiih to erect. She 

See DulauTjB, iv/li^2, 257—261. 
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may to thm-atent, perhaps, be* entitled^.to brooiip 

^idered the author of that more magnificent plan, 
^embracing a series of courts* on which it was ori- 
ginally intended that the palace stipuld be built 
However this may be, Catherine was so well pleased 
with her architect that, even though he was not 
yet an ecclesiastic, she bestowed upon him ;two 
abbeys; and procured fox him» besides, the offices 
of counsellor and almoner in ordinary* to the king; 
On the completion of the Tuiieries he was also 
made governor of that palace; aJl which honours 
are said to bave made him not a little Taiut as 
well as to have excited the jealousy of another- court 
favourite of the day, the celebrated poet Ronsard, 
who vented his. spite against his rival in ^ sati* 
lical efiiision, to which be gave the title io£ Lm 
TrueUe CrossSe — The Trowel turned Ororier^ On 
this, Delorrne, availing himself of what he held to 
be the rights of his office, when Honsard presented 
himself at the gate of the palacfr-garden in the. tmia 
of his royal mistress, refused to dlow. Jum- to enter* 
The poet, and the well-endowed, but not very eru- 
dite, churchman, continued unequal contest; of 
wit on one side and violence on the other; bni ibe 
queen put a stop to these bickerings by reprimand-* 
ing the governor of the palace for shutting the 
gate upon the poet; and informing him that Xtu^ 
Tuiieries was an abode dedicated to the muses. 

Soon after the tragedy of the day of St fiartholor 
mew, Catherine deserted the Tuiieries, scared away 
by the terrors of a name, bold as she was, and utterly 
regardless, while she pursued the career of luar 
ambition, botli of the restraints of morality and the 
threateuings of human opposition. An astrologer had 
told her that she would die near St. Germain; a pre- 
diction judiciously enough framed^ the name. of that 
saint being very common in old F^dis, so that it 
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wourd iiave been difficult to reside there at all without 
•being in the neighbourhood of some place so de* 
8lgnated. But having thus, as she imagined, ob^ 
Gained notice of the intention of the fates, Catherine 
was resolved, if possible, to elude them. With 
this view, we are told, she scrupulously avoided 
entering any of the churches which bore the dreaded 
name in question. She even refrained from going 
any more to the royal palace at St. Germain-en-Laye, 
whiqh she had been in the habit of frequently visit- 
ing. Finally, on bethinlciug herself that her palace 
of the Tuileries was in the parish of St. Germain 
I'Auxerrois, she actually determined to abandon that 
residence, notwithstanding all the cost she had ex- 
pended on it She thereupon built herself another 
residence on the site of the convent of the Fillcs- 
Penitentes (now that of the Halle-aux-BIes), which 
she purchased from these nuns. In this house, 
called from her the II6tet de la Reine^ and after her 
decease successively the Hotel des Princesses and the 
Hotel de SoUaona^ she died in 1589. Did she then, 
after all,' escape Ae astrologer's prediction? The ec* 
cl^siastk^ who attended her in her last hours was ih€ 
Bishop of Nazareth, whose name was Laurence de 
SL Germain ; and this, which was probably a chance 
the author of the prophecy had not counted upon, 
was deemed fulfilment enough to save his credit and 
that of his imaginary science. The stories of such 
oracles generally end in this manner, after the e?c- 
amjple oi the riddles that amuse children of smaller 
growth. The one we have just related will remind 
the English reader of another of a similar character 
that has been told of the death of our own king 
Henry IV., and which Shakspeare has remembered 
in giving us the death-scene of that monarch. " Doth 
any name particular/' asks Henry, " belong unto 

the lod^ugp where I first did swoon To which the 
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eiuA 5f Warwick answevs, ^Tis jsalled JemBg^em, 
my noble lord." On this the king exclaims, ^ 

Land be to God l-- even there my life meat'eiid i 

It bath been prophesied to. me mapy years^ . . . 

I should not ^ie but in Jerusalem ; 

Which vainly t supposed the Holy Land t—* 

But bear me fo that chamber ; there I'll lie ; 

In that Jerusalem shall Harry die." 

We may mention here that Catherine, when she 

had removed to her new residence, did not abandon 
her astrological speculations. The architect jWbom. 
she employed to build the Hotel de la Reine^ was 
John Bullant ; but the principal part of the edifice 
was formed out of the monastery and another house,^ 
lyhich already occupied the ground. One erection, 
however, which was the work of Bullant, was a fluted 
doric tower, ninety-five feet in height, hp^ving a 
winding staircase within it, which Catherine ordered 
to be built to serve her for a station from which 
to read the mysterious book of the stars* An Italiaiji 
astrologer, named Come de Ruggeri, is particularly 
mentioned as having been wont to accompany her 
to the top of this observatoryi suid there to assiijt 
her in thus vainly attempting to penetrate into th^ 
iii^^ht of the future. This watch-tower is still stand- 
ing in the outer wall of the magnificent Halle aux 
Bles, being the only part of the old Hotel de la 
Reine which remains. A fountain now issues firom 
its pedestal, and a sun-dial of a very ingenious con- 
struction has been placed on the shaft. It is a fit 
emblem of the changed spirit of |he time^* that what 
in one age was dedicated to the high biit visionary 
aim of communing with the stars by a hold and 
ambitious spirit, should i^n ours be oaade to serve the 
humbler but more useful purpose of shf&wing the 
passing hour to those who labour in the peaceful 
duties of cQmm^cp. : \ 
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■■ The first additions to tlie Tuileries, as left by* 
Catherine de Medicist were made about the begin- 
ning of* the seventeenth century, in the reign of 
Henry IV. This king erected the twa immense 
pavilions which now form the terminations of the 
palace to the north and south, with the ranges of 
building which connect them with the i^st of Uie ' 
edifice. These works, however, appear to have been 
only completed under the reign of his successor Louis 
XIII.; and he was the first of the French kings 
who made the Tuileries his residence* It Was aisa 
in the time of this monarch that the Tuileries was 
for the first time enclosed within the city wall.' In 
1664 Louis XIV. made several alterations and iin^ 
proveraents on the building. It was by hins' in par-^ 
ticular, as already mentioned, that the central pavilfoh' 
was raised to its present elevation. He also repaired 
and greatly ornamented the interior of the palace,' 
having, like Ms predecessor, made it his hsM rest^' 
deuce till that of Versailles was finished in 1708.' 
The G^allery, which connects the Tuileries with the^ 
Louvre, was mostly built by Henry IV.; but he ieft^ 
it, like many other of his great works^itt '&n' Ufti^ * 
finished state. • . ■ . - < 1 

The garden front of the Tuileries, heavy and in- 
congruous as it is when analysed by architebtnral 
taste, is unquestionably magnificent. The* View 4toni * 
it is unrivalled as a scene of artificial beauty; The 
eye rann;es over broad terraces, crowded with a ' 
pleasure^ioving population; walks interspersed withf 
flower-gardens and fountains, and shady groves, 
where some antique statue is encountered at every 
turn. From the central pavilion the prospect is un-' 
interrupted for a distance of several miles, and isr 
terminated by the grand arch of the' Barri^YC' d^' 
Neuilly* The southern terrace is bounded by the^ 

quays and the river, and thenorthern^ by the splendid ' 
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Mtdiiig» eft!i0^EaetleBtvoli, ii9mi«r|&hi8<ttei4lbf 

garden is separated, not by a dark wall^ but by a ; 
hmidgome op&x w\mg* We.«^t once see Uiat,- wh^t- t 
tvertha SVmah may ham waated in real poUtscaLM 
freedom, the out-door pleasures of the people iiav^ 
been abundantly consulted, even by their most arbi- ; 
trarjr monarohs^ It was this freedom of aec^ tot ■ 
oi(jeet6 'of taate aod beaaty«» which alona made the . 

"oldi regime endurable. The people in some degree 
participated in the pride of the monarch ; and thus his 
splendour wiled hi^oHpi^eQsioya*. .The reaped which 
the Fieodi pay to the- monumeats of art* in whitdir^ 

the-humblest man feels a pride, presents a humiliatiniz; . 
contrast to. the barbarous mutilations which, some : 
eYW of those .wfaa ipodteud (a be refi wdr amongst < 
oimelvefl^ inflict upoa the works of^iaate}. of. wUlchii 

they, are occasionally permitted to have a glimpse by , 
the; possessorsik i The reasga is evident* . Wcihaivs^ toa . 

fe«4«8filmtioiiaiwh^^ <^0er awb 'ffieeda«t'0fi'aqs;a(i9i».' 
as^ tfie gafdenaof the Tmleried^ a^d ttie gaUeryiof itlaa . 
lK)Uvre» The people have had no public property to ^ 
respect ; and th^y therefore are; deticientv.iqb tiiat f 
hoiich pf iiittioiial ediieatio^^^ £ve9kttieijmwm*n^^^ 
of our illustrious dead are closed against them, esusepti i\ 
upon the payment of contemptible, fees, and under 

the watch oif aa ignoraat.ex:hibi(ar. i Tbe^ievil'iai^uaT > 
twiag 8pme, remedy* -.- rr* v)»,f^ii, .sr-Mj 

hTiH thoiireign of Louis XIV. the garden of the >, 
Tuileries continued to be separated from the palace 

a^tieety as in^ the; time of Catherine de Medi«is^ r 
Xha giound also was still laid ottfrin Uie-rade and.:' 
grotesque fashion of the age in which it had beeil/v 
firsts walled in ; and disfigured besides ; by w accu- ' 
mulation of ,mifiOQ)laiieou» inciunbnancesr indiieti had ^ 
giadually gipwn upi daring Uie century thai had .» 

intervened. About the year 1665 Iiouis committed/ 

Q 
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kto celebrated gwdener* Leii^tKI end ifae . iMdIl' 

was, its metamorphosis into nearly the $ame general 
appearance which it now presents. It has since 
that time, however, undergone many partial reston^ 
tiona. Jt had suffered eonsidefable injury dimni^ 
some of the turbulent days of the revolution ; 
but, as early as the end of 1796, the government^ 
justly proud of so magnificent an ornament of thw 
capital, oommenced the reparation of the damage it 
had sustained, on the most liberal scale; and the 
works then begun were continued for several years^ 
till the plaoe bad regained much more than its an- 
qtent beauty and splendour. After the aeeeeslon <vf 
Bonaparte to the supreme power, numerous addi-^ 
tions were made to its former embellishments. 

The gardens of the Tuileries and of VereaiUe^ 
have always been accounted the chief monuments of 
the genius of Lenotre, and indeed the finest spe- 
cimens in the world of their peculiar style of dis- 
position and embellishment. Lentoe was bom to be 
what he was— a court artist, or, as he has been 
called, le jardniier des rois. His passion for the 
dignitied and the grand was both the inspiration in 
whioh he wrought, and the colouring prindplt of hie 
ordinary thoughts and feelings ; but the grandeur 
which he loved and admired \vas that of the artificial 
rather than of the natural. Still he was a sincere 
enthusiast, and even as a courtier his heart really 
prompted the expression of his lips* Accordingly, ia 
the spirit of courtly admiration and reverence, Lendtre 
sometimes forgot the conventional forms whiefa.iregu*' 
late the approach to princes. Having gone, on one 
occasion, to visit Rome, he was admitted by the Pope, 
innocent XI., to the honour of a special audience. 
When about to take leavci delighted with Uie reoep* 
tion he had received, he exchumedi in the prlde^and 
"gratitude of his hearty I eaiEjS-not now lnQtW aoon I 
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die ;'I Have beheld the two greatest men on earth, 
your hoiinessi and the king, my master*" Alas/' 
}rq^d the Pope, there is a great difference between 
tia ; the kin ^ is a great prince, renowned for many 
victories— I am but a poor priest, the servant of the 
servants of God ; he is youno , and I am old/* On 
'these words the honest Lendtre, slapping his holir 
nest heartily on the should^, rqoined, ^*My re» 
verend father, you are in excellent health, and will 
see all the sacred college under ground/' The Pope 
could not restrain himself, but laughed aloud; <m 
iNrfaich Lendtre, in his joy, actually threw his arms 
around the neck of his holiness, and pressed him to 
bis bosom. All his veneration tor Louis himself 
did not pievent him from sometimes accosting him, 
loo^ in the same cordial fashion* It is to the credit 
of the Grand Monarque that he bore these freedoms 
with great good humour ; and, to the last, treated his 
old gardener with the kindness and attention wluoh 
faisr attachment and ftlthful services merited. It wai( 
on occasion of his waiting on his royal master, to 
detail to him the different parts of his plan for 
the finrmation of the park and gardens at Versailles, 
that Louis, struck vrith admiration at the taste and 
genius which tlie artist displayed in his contri- 
vances for surmounting the many difficulties pre- 
sented by the nature of the g^und, three times in- 
termpted his discourse, before he had proceeded very 
far, with the exclamation — " Len6tre, I g-ive you for 
that twenty thousand francs." When tiiis muni* 
ficence, however, was repeated for the fourtli time, 
Lendtre stopped the king, saying, Sire, your 
majesty shall hear no more — I should ruin you, were 
I to go on/' 

Formerly the access to the garden of the Tuileries 
ftom the Place Louis XV. used to be by a Pant 

Tournaut, or drawbridge, which was constructed in 
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geois, who was celebrated for his mechanical talents. 
Peter the Great, of Russia, who was in Paris at the 
time, used to take great delight, it is related* in 
i¥atching the progress of the men employed in 
erectinc: this bridije. The ditch or moat, over which 
it afforded a passage, still remains ; but, since the 
Tevolution, a stone bridge has been substituted for 
the Pont Tournant The old drawbridge is famous 
in the history ot the revolution of 1789. The most 
interesting and important associations of the Tuile- 
ries with the history of France, are Odnneoted with 
that wonderful series of events, which effected an 
entire change in the destinies of nations and the 
^neral aspects of the world. Before we proeeed 
to the minuter details of those violent ^d oAi 
atrocious scenes which were acted in the Tuileries, it 
may be convenient to give a very brief general 
eketch of the history ot* that memoivble' period, 
equally exciting for good and for evil. 
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I. ChapteeIV. 

< #&8TCH OF Tii^ MVOLVTION pF 1789, 

In France, as io the other European countries which, 
in the cour^ qf tbe fifth and sixth centuries w^re 
wrAslied jfirom tbe rafeebi^ ^rasp of tbe Romans by 
the young nUitaiy virtue of. the Bemi-barbaroae 
tribes of Germany and the North, the goverumeut 
first establisibfid was tbfit wbitUi naturally grew out 
of *UnQ'|relaitioib43)f ||ie invaders to the great body of 
people. Xbe concfnerors, by the abeolute law of 
the strong, took the sovereignty to tliemselves, and 

ini^eitjiei^QpqifQred theif vassals. It was much, the 
gMiiie> prooew w ndiea any of these stout brigende 
seized upon a nejghbouc'a heid of catUe thja peo« 
pie in the one case were regarded nearly as the 
animals were in the other. Thus were laid, in 
all these oountrieSi the foundations of FeudaUsm ; 
which, passing over the successive modifications 
it underwent in the course of its consolidation, 
may be shortly defined as having been, both in 
its earliest and its completed state, a system tbe 
very principle of whose existence was the sepa- 
ration of the nation uito the two distinct classes of 
masters and slaves* How long this apparently un- 
natuial state of society could have existed, even in 
the most favourable circumstances, we shall not 
here pause to consider. In France and elsewhere it 
received its first shock, and eventually its downfall^ 
iiroqi a foijtunate defect, which may perhaps be 
described as having been rather accidentally intro* 
4u^4 il^to a^ n^cebia^rily and esscutially 
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belonging to its constitution. Prom old habit, ^nd 
more especially from the necessity fdt in their 
itiTading expediitions, of rabndttiDg themselves to a 
military organisation, each of these conquering 
hordes, and, amon^ the rest, the Franks, had adopted 
the practice of choosing a commaiider-in«chief, or 
King, to lead them on to battle, and' gemtadly to 
preside over the conduct of their affairs. And this 
practice, with their other military habits, they na* 
turally preserved, even atter their settlement in anew 
country. But in thus setting up a king to rale over 
them, they established a pov^er naturally at enmity 
with their own. We have, in a former chapter, 
glanced incidentally at the course of events by whieh* 
fai France, the crown, originally electivet became 
after a time hereditary, and as entirely the pos- 
session of one of the iamilies of the aristocracy as 
their liefs were of the others. Tbi& may be said 
te bove been the case from thetaccetaion of «H«gh 
Capet, towards the close of the tenth century. It 
was little more than a hundred years after this time 
that Louis le Gros commenced a resolute •system of 
attack upon the power and ihdependlsMse cf' those 
very barons who had raised his ancestor to the 
throne. This able and energetic monarch, in his 
struggle with his refractory nobles, politically called 
to his aid a power wliicfa liad till now been ^nearly 
altogether unregarded — that of the People. Erectinj^ 
the chief towns of his kini^dom into privileged com- 
munities, he opposed the confederacies of the 
bnrghers to those of the aristocracy^ Several tif bis 
immediate successors, and especially his grandson, 
Philip Augustus, who came to the throne towards 
the close ot the twelfth century, followed 'up this 
system' with the energy necessarily eaHed into 
action by the nature of a contest, which, once begun, 
Vas evidently destined to terminate only with the 
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destruction of one of the antagonists. The people, 
however, we may just remark, did not, after, all, 
gain quite so much, in the course of this protracted 
struggle, as might perhaps have been expected. 
Kept down, as they had loni^ been, to the earth, by 
every wiety of actual oppression, they were natu- 
isUy apl to be satisfied, it tbey only obtained some 
measure of praetical liberty. Thus with regard to 
the privileges which the crown granted, it was held 
lhat the same. authority could equally, at its mere 
will recall them. Th^ people, also, by no means 
constituted the only strength of the monarchy as 
opposed to the aristocracy, uor, in later periods, 
0taiK: its ehief amdliaxy* There was, besides, the 
fihnyeh, a^ continually growing power, which had' 
been, from its first establishment, chiefly fostered 
by Ihei crown ; and was therefore generally to. be 
feuadi bn its mA^. Add to this, the independent 
tiBsoM^ 4if the crown itself were every day aug- 
menting,- as it made greater progress against its 
iif)poneuts ; and eventually, in fact, its domains 
ttod^^its 'araiies alone enabled it to take a position in 
which ' it might have almost bid defiance to the no- 
bility, the church, and the people, united. It was 
not, 'however, altogether by the exertion of this 
species strength that the royal authority sue* 
ceeded in reducing the aristocracy to complete sub- 
mission^ The last effort made by the nobles to 
maitttatn their independence, was that which gave 
iise to the league of the Fronde, in the beginning of 
the refgn of Louis XIV, When this formidable 
combination was at length put down, after several 
yeara of collision and warfare ; the court deemed it 
more prudent to resort to a new method of deah'ng 
with its enemies, than to persevere in a mere appli- 
cation of force, which was calculated to be successful 

#|ily fiar the moment The turbulent noUes were 
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gradually induced to acknowledge the king for their 
head, by all thos9 glittering temptations .which tb% 
crown had it now in its power to present to ihena^ 

Instead of exiling their chiefs to their chateaux iu the 
country, as his predecessors had often done, Louis 
gathered them around himself in Pari^^, and tr^ioec^ 
them to new tastes in his splendid court H^re theiro 
was every thing to work both upon their vanity and 
their love of pleasure — to sweeten and even to gild 
their dependence. Those of them who weioe ppor 
had ofRces or pensions ; the wealthy, ; ^very favor-; 
able opportunity of displaying their magnificence.^ 
Above all, the glories of the Grand Monarqu?^ 
and the brilliancy of his military ..snc9^«ses^ ;iniade^ 
even the gallant and ambitipus .prpu4. of c&dV^g 
him their master ; and for a long time indeed kept 
the whole nation enamoured of their slavery. It wa^ 
in this manner that Louis succeeded at las^ in estar 
blishing a complete despotism in Franc^i a,nd .in 
fairly entitling himself to say, as he was in the lial^jt 
of saying, " L'Etat, c'est moi'' — I am the State... 

The spirit of this system continued nearly 
unimpaired throughout the reign of Lpuis. XXV» 
Yet, even so early as this, sagacious observers were 
not without their anticipations of a revolution in 
France. In a work of some celebrity, Plato Be* 
divivtis^ which was first published in 16S1» writteii 
by one of our old English republicans, Henry Neville, 
the author^ in the course of his great argument that 
all good and stable government is necessity founded 
on tne recognition of the rights of property in the 
subject, having occasion to refer to the case of 
France, remarks, " We may suppose that h^eafter 
the great power of the king of Fiance may diminiQli 
much, when his enraged and oppressed subjects com^ 
to be commanded by a prince of less courage, wis- 

dom^ and n^litary virtue ; when it will be ,very har4 
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for any such king to govern tyrannically a country 
which is not entirely his owrV* He afterwards ex- 
amines the subject at greater length ; and having 

characterised the existing French government as 
one of those violent states which the Grecians call 
tyrannies/' proceeds to prove that such a govern- 
inenty being violent^ and not natural, but contrary 
to the interest of the people, first, cannot be lasting, 
when the adventitious props which support it fail ; 
and, whilst it does endure, must be very uneasy both 
to prince and people ; the first being necessitated to 
use continual oppression, and the latter to suffer W* 
Of the props, by which it was in the mean time sup* 
ported, he describes the first as being the greatness 
of the present king, whose heroic actions and wisdom 
have extinguished envy in all his neighbour princes, 
and kindled fear, and brought him to be above all 
jiossibility of control at home ; not only because hH 
subjects fear his courage^ but because they have his 
virtue in admiration ; and, amidst all their miseries, 
cannot choose but have something of rejoicing, to 
see how high he hath mounted the empire and ho* 
Hour of their nation.'^ The second he considers fo 
he the disuse of calling together the States-GeneraL 
** Now/* he adds, whenever this great king dies, 
and the States of the kingdom are restored^ these twcr 
great props of arbitrary power are taken away.'* 
Lastly, he looks upon the reg^l despotism as having 
a great support in the numerous members of the 
nobility who derive their livelihood fi'om serving in 
the king's armies, or holding office about his court 
and sharing in the liberality of his expenditure ; but 
** when there comes," he concludes, " a peaceable 
king in France, who will let his neighbours be quiet, 
or one thai is covetous, these fine gentlemen will 

« 

• * Piato Kedivivusi 2d edit. p¥ 36. - 
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lose their employments, and their kinsr this prop^.^' 

The circumstances which Neville looks forward to as 
likely to bring about a change of government ia 
France* did not arrive even in the course of the long 
reign of Louis XV. ; but the character and events of 
that reip^n, nevertheless, contributed largely to intro- 
duce exactly such a state of things. Whea Louis 
XVL came to the throne in 1774, himself of an un* 
ftmbitious and unwarlike disposition, he found the 
pride of their old military greatness well nigh extin- 
guished in the heart of the nation by a series of 
t^nt reverses, and all the ordinary resources of the 
treasury at the same time so exhausted, that nodiing 
but the most rigid retrenchment in every department 
of the public expenditure seemed to offer a chance of 
igaving the state from bankruptcy^ The necessity of 
eeimomyi thus imposed upon the courts was calculated 
to produce much the same effect which Neville had 
predicted might follow from a covetous temper in 
the monarch* It compelled indeed the adoption 
of a measure much more disastrous to the separate 
interests of the government than could have resulted 
from a mere diminution of the usual costly magni-* 
fleence of the royal establishments. After all other 
expedients had been tried in vain, it was at last 
deemed necessary, on the loud and reiterated de- 
mand of the nation, once more to call together the 
Sttttes*6eneral. Thus was the othor great event 
brought about, to which our author had also espe-* 
cially pointed, as destined, in all probability, to be 
fatal to the royal supremacy. 

It was the disorder of the finances which forced 
en ttie crisis of the Revolution $ but other causes also 
had long been preparing the mind of the country for 
a new order of things. The age of Louis XVL had 
been one of great Uterary, as well as military, gloiy 
^ Plata BediTivusi Zi edit* pp. 147-^15$. 
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to Pntnee. It was part of the system of potn)) and 

display which that monarch maintained, to advance 
the glory of his throne by the flatteries ot genius; and 
this, as has been remarked, he could not do without 
In Act creating- a public opinion, which would not 
long be confined to deal in panegyric only*. In 
this manner was introduced iutoJ^rance, uotwith* 
standing the despoUsm of the government sometiiin^ 
of the air of liberty ; and this the people were so long 
permitted to breathe by sufferance, that it at last 
became impossible to attempt to deprive them of it, 
During the latter part of the reign of Louis XV. the 
press had become nearly in all respects practically 
free, and, as the history of the famous Dictionnaire 
£ncyclopt^dique evinces, more than equal to a con- 
test with the laws. Though the printing of that 
work was frequently suspended, it was always found 
necessary after a short time to permit it to be re- 
sumed, notwithstanding that it advocated principles, 
toth in religion and politics, that were calculated 
to unsettle men's minds in a very powerftil degree. 
But these principles, such as they were, infected 
French literature generally at this period; mud their 
diffusion was In reality almost the necessary con«» 
Bcquence of the shameless conduct by which the 
court had long distinguished itself. Ever since 
the accession of Louis XV. the most unbounded 
profligacy of manners had pervaded the household^ 
Ikrst of the Rep^ent, and then of the King himself, 
and had trorn thence rapidly spread among the 
higher ranks in every part of the kingdom ; till 
lamong this dass of society the most sacred obl^;a* 
tions of morality had become little better than a 

* * En encourageant I'^ioge/^ says Mignet, in his History of 
the Revolutioa^ il pr6para le blftme^ car on ne peut pas provo- 
i|ii6r I'esamen en sa fa?eur^ sans le subir ensuits i soo d^trimenC^^ 
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possible tUfitimoroJlity should apt faAYe.herrspe^dy an4 
terribly, revenge. By all below their ow\\ station her 
despiser^.|Kian. grew ta be th^ai^ivie§>(^$pised ; .^p^ 

ia th?|f ^Qviutipa sbwe the of 4h^.^niguii;^tyr 

sufT^r^d a shpck from which it was not sqpp to i re-; 

^Y^i I'Ebftirreligion. of \i^ iif^fA^* iV/^-in tfeft 
9BJQB dfigre^ tb^ iiatural,pirod|ac^^j9f( t^e»v^H|o^t^^ 

n€H3s,a9(i|4U^rabancloiii^lMit«of decaApywhich^mad^^ 
the conduct of the more influential ordeiiSy,,J)Qt^;4j% 

the and in the q^^^r,d3^,4Sfl?«>^^feJ!^^ 

r«»WeM)^^vot^ies of iplea^tft i«i1^i%»gl»F91^^»^g$H^^ 
femfirJ^abl€f for.tjidr regular sgrup^o^s att^ijj^^ft 
to all the outward ceremonies., and corpor^at ||^}}f» 
^#rJk, of religion, ^i^rlic^ft^^^ii^^^ 

of the higher dignities in the ecclesiastical e^taj^^i^-^ 
IW^^iwere bestowe4, .tended perl^j^p^^. ^fi^A )mor^,:tp 

fee^tejr ,thW)» «tate contrivance for th/^.i^prst.P^^tg 
purpose^, To mention no other in^tpi^qe^^j^^jy^hat 
ri^verence or respect , coi}}4 he jfeltj fpjr^^jpjji^ 
»ih|phi^^>? infampijis I^boia, one.Qf t|}^ pvp^fcjij^bhj^, 

that ever ^yed, apd uptpriPH^'j^Ki^l^ 
P.S a systeipatic preceptor of vice, had risen tO; be 
an archbishop, apid afterwardsi a c^r^ifl^j,,.3^d| J^a^ 
lifl^y, been elected th€;ir ft^|5t |u;es|4e»t,,.%iy ;j^ 
a59,ei^i^^leAl?odyp^itb^ clergy ? , c^,, , .. . , , 
^ The state of pujblip feeling and opinion, however^, 
produced by these causes, may be rather, §pi|4 t^i^a^f^ 
iftftu^^ the cql^^e of the j^YO^o»^,t^ftf>,tb %y/^^ 
Bfi\flxsi}l}i set it in n^otioiir Th^t, as ff^^^HecJ,, 
was dpne by the pecuniary necessities .pf tt^e govern'^ 
meflit. These wants h^d long been gr.QMfiijg^ q^d jif^d^ 

^ Japt^ iM-thebegiftning (rf thf ymii^^^^Jimm^y^^ 
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l^liefight;iiiMd«i appeal to tiie imtioti, in toilie form 

or other, was felt to be unavoidable. On the 13th 
of January in that year, accordingly, a proclamation 
i^peared; convo^ingf, for the 29th of the same month* : 
what wttd'cttHed affi Aisembly of Notables; that is, of 
principal persons from the different towns and districts 
of thekingdoHi, selected by the king. This assembly, 
the fital? of the kind which had be^tt called together 
a^l^ey^V 1626, did not commence its sittings till 
the 22d of February. The principal object which it ac- 
complished was the ascertainment and publication of 
A6*ttru6'i9taleof the puWcfinances» whidi weveibund 
lli'^^fWi^etit 'an annual deficit of above 5,800,000/. 
sterlih^}* besides a debt, incurred in the space of 
about ten years, of nearly 67^000,0002. After making 
ilk^liliidg dlieotetfes; and passing a few^ ufiim- 
j^brtii^t^l^Itktions, with the view of introducing a 
b6tte¥ Order into the accounts of the state, the Assem- 
bly' of Notables closed their labours on the 25th of 
Ma^l^;' ''Thtir announoemeht, however, of ilie'det^lo^ 
titil^ ddmiition of the revenue produced an extraor- 
dinary sensation in the public mind ; and from that 
moment every body began to talk of the convocation 
<tf the States-Oeneral as the only tneasume imited'to 
tlte^teigencies of the kingdom. The Parliament i*fi 
][]la[i1iietllar (which had been re-established by Louis 
XVI. on his coming to the throne) soon after ex** 
prMily demanded from the king the adoption' of this 
measure; And, on their remonstrance being disre- 
garded, came to a resolution, on the 13th of August, 
that ibr the future no impost could be legally levied, 
tiie^'leiiachtient' of which did not bear, in the pre« 
imble, that the opinion of the States-General had 
been taken upon it. This bold declaration was the 
G0mmencement of a protracted struggle between the 
court on the due -side, and the parliaments, as well 
of the Provinces as of Paris, backed by the nation, 

H 
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on the other. After a year of coUiwon betiyeen these 
parties, unused, to difference, the emi^ii^ vihioh 
lorce ftiid artifiee w&e €qttaUy iinay^iiig th^ port 
of the goverament, at last terminated in the vi^ory 
of the popular wish. On the 8th of Aufrust, 1788, 
an edict was issued for the Convocation oi the States 
OB tJie Ist of May following ; md a &w daya after, 
the national faTourite, Necker» was neplaoed as Minis*- 
ter of Finance, on the dismissal of De Brieni^e, the 
archbishop of Toulouse, who had th^t pla^ 
daring the preceding fifteen months^ 

A second Assembly of Notables had sat^ from tbe 
6th of November till the 8th of the followiiig month, 
to determine the number of deputies which should^ 
be sent by each of the diffenent estates ^of the resJm* 
The matter, however, was at last settled by an oi4onr 
nance of the king-, decidino- that the representatives 
of the Commons, or Tiers-Etaijsiujudd. equal Aui^iuar 
Iier those oS the nobility and jelergy together. On 
the dtli of May, 1789, the great nati<Mial convoca^U<Hi, 
which France had not seen assembled for a hundred 
and se¥enty-five years, once moise met at Versailles, ij(^ 
the magnificent hall the palace called la Salle des 
Menus. Uris may be considered as the first day of 
the RevolMtion. From this time it advanced to its 
consununation, like a tide when the floodgaties kfikW 
been opened. 

The Ti&rs-Etat assumed at once the attitude of su- 
perior i^ower. It had been arranged that the tiiree 
orders should deliberate each in its own hall; and that 
each shoold have its single wte on whatever .measure 
might come to be discussed. This method of pro- 
ceeding* would have deprived the Commons of every 
advantage from their superiority, of mtmbeirs; and 
would indeed hane left them withoitt n chance 
of success, in any question at issue between them- 
seLves and the iwo prij^il^ed 4>sdem» TJie second 
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day therefore, having ag'ain assembled in their hall, 
the same in which the opening sitting had been held^ 
and which had been assi^ed to them as fwamg tkm 
most nmnerons of the three ehambers, ihey awaited, 

without entering upon business, the arrival of the 
deputies of the other two estates. They persisted in 
this coarse for many succeeding days: afterwaicb 
they sent a fcnraial invitation to the other depaties to 
join them ; but their firmness produced no apparent 
effect till the 13th of June, when three members of 
the order of the clergy at last presented themselves 
in their halL This example was followed on the 
next day by several other deputies of the same 
order. Emboldened by this success, or rather wisely 
recikonidg ttpon wtiat had taken place as an evidence 
6f their strength, and a snre presage of victory, oft 
the 17th the Commons declared themselves a Na* 
Uonal Assembly. 

Thfee days afterwards another event happened^ 
trhieh operated with powerftit eftct in strengtli^ 
enirig and confirtning the enthusiasm which had thus 
blazed out. On repairing to their hall, on the morning 
of the 20th, the deputies of the Ti^rs^-Etat fonnd 
the gates shut, ftnd the boilding snrronnded by sol- 
diers ; while a notice on the wall informed them 
that his majesty, meaning to hold a royal sitting on 
the iidy had commanded their meetings to be ant* 
pc^nded while the hall was undergoing the necessary 
preparations for that ceremonial. Astonished and 
enraged at the insolence of this proceeding, the 
deputies, after ^ few minutes of agitation, resolved 
to iisgemble in a tennis*-court in tbe neighbourhoods 
On arrivint^ here, while they crowded around their 
president Bailly, who had elevated himself on a 
table, they swore, tliat no intimidation should make 
Aein cease from meeting together till they had given 
a coustitutiou to their country^ This patriotic vow 
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niii^ throughout France, and was responded to by 

acclamations of applause and sympathy from her 
remotest borders. 

, The royal sitting took place on the 23d, and ended 
only in adding another triumph to those already 

achieved by the Commons. After pronouncing a 
declaration, proposing various important reforms, 
which were only objectionable in coming too late» 
his majesty commanded the deputies of the dif^ 
ferent orders to disperse; but those of the Tiers- 
£tat remained in their seats. On the grand master 
of the ceremonies repeating to them the king's com* 
mand, ^*Oo, tell your master," exclaimed Mira- 
beau, that we are here by order of the people ; and 
that we shall not be driven hence but by his bayonets**' 
After thus throwing down the gauntlet of defiance 
to the royal authority, they went on with their de-> 
liberations as usual. On the 27th, the grand ob- 
ject for which they had been struggling from the 
first day they had met was fully attaiiied, by the 
return to their hall of all the deputies of the other 
two orders, in conformity with the recommendation 
of the king himself. 

Hius was the first act of the Revolution completed, 
by the virtual subjection to the new power of the 
representatives of the Commons of both the king' 
and the privileged orders, almost the only parties 
who had hitherto been recognised in France as 
having any political rights at all. Soon after this a 
new scene of the drama opened, and other actors ap- 
peared upon the stage. Some days before the States- 
General had assembled, a mob had risen in the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, and burned the manufactory 
of a paper-maker, of the name of Reveillon, who 
was said to have threatened to reduce the wages of 
his workmen ; and on the SOth of June the popu* 
lace had broken into the prison of the Abbey Sl 
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Qernfiliirt, and, delivered a number of sofdrcrs of ih%i 
Oaards,- who fattdtem confined there for soiM Mts of% 
insubordinalioD. But these insulated 'MtfagtiH eouU} 
hardly be recf^arded as indicating any general system 
of iitsUFrection on the part of ihfe lower orders. The 
tAie.«MinMAeemait<<tf tbe aittempt of the. mob tO' 
oetfiitfHiA ihMiiiiA««i ' the 'eoTereifii power of^'tiie%> 
state, was Uie riot which took place at Paris on the 
12th of^ ^ ii<ly, ^ when the news arrived that > th^e ki ng> 

Um^^^tMrm^itA^ thtm days ; on »the ioBt ' of 

whteh (the ftirrtbus 14 th) the insurgents, having^ found' ■ 
themselves ^emis by pillaging the stores in the Udteli 
^ iMimm^ miateked^ • and demoUehed^thei B&stUe^ • 
aiidl^by^a v^netiy H^f ' oth^r eKoesses,' gatei'^miUe' 

d^ftWiisthition both of their temper and their powcnr/ 
From Ihis^tiflfle we have two energiei^ a^ wmrk in the 

MMeiiw Iff ^ 'gdTevmnetttriand' rlM^ 

rtAbu^h often oppoliing each other, co^-operalarigfllp. 
carrying forward the Revolution. ' ' s 

'The leftoi' of'tMl^tcotnmotioBt iM to terrify tiie 
Ullg^^t»rii«to>'Mliin < dV' NecAieri" The^Nhtieaalr' 
Assembly then proceeded with their refeitaQk < > Theit 
next m^steetebt^ted sitting was that during the night 
of Che 4th Ji0f A^u|ttsl| in' which <me member aftef mjit 
ott^o^tte'Mfeiimy lAd der^beMened^toeuimuleie^ 

his obnoxious privileges; and the Assembly decreed 
by aoithunation the abolition of proviacisl immuiuties, 
of seiguoikfl isoinrts^ rights 6t eheee* and all o«itiii 
tnaHat'lntftitmions of feiMlidistti. ' On the lltb of Oie - 
same mbnth thd same power decreed tbe abolition 
oi tithes, i ' • : 

^l^n? thn uioiMie of August m«l «eiiteaiber lte« 

P^pillar ; agitation ^had continued, notwithstanding 
the eflbrts of the legislature to preserve order, aided 
by the recently Digan^tdNali0nalOittrd& Tbe spirit ' 
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ttltciugtitout the ^eater part of France. The «tate of 
Capital was rendered stiU more alairming by symp- 
Imn^'of a ^(Sttt^ty which, had for 80iiie4iine4ppeared, 
and 'vMe '^very* ilay b^oondiiK' ig(mii|;^.« ' in ^bm 

'exasperated temper of the popular mind, news arrived 
4rt Paris, on the evening of the 8d of October, of 
<<2ertaill exttvordinavy seeitea -vhich had been : acted 

, 'iM iiML tlttd*the pfeeedltig< two'dayl^ 'AfefWei^ifieB : 
%here a fSte, it appeared, had been 'give^n by the 
soldiers of the king's guands to their officers, at 
#hi^ tfae toyttV'fatiiily havfaig^ pmenftad tMtn0rtlM» 
*t!fib 'MtSerA demoHfitttfatiimA'* Mi Men nftpod 
by 'the ' whole company of^ their 'detistfetion of >tfae 
« new order of things, and their dtttemdnajtioh'/lo 
■«i^dte^«tlieiiiMl¥es to 'bring atNM0t a^ oMotcsMevo- 
liitibn. Among many simildr extvaTHgtacesi 'the 
tvhite cockade, it \vas said, had been •moonted ^by 
flhescf ' dttrtrig revellers, and tfiat of the nation tram- 
'pU\i'^^^t4im: ^i[iflanied' *to -tha^ ] bilgiiesti'ipitdn of 
'ftii^^by this intelligence, the people of Paris could 
ilcarcely be restrained from rushing en nmsse^ on ike 
Inst^ht, to ^tii^ iK^^ile of tbese insultiHg festiVkies. 

f Bering tha«i'-'filgh«,'hQNM»ren and th^i<wtiotetaf''lhe 
•'4th',' the patrols of the national guard succeeded in 
preserving tranquillity. But, on the morning of the 

^5th, theM0utcry'6f Sre£id/ bread/ To^VhrMiMMB I to 
T^Milleif^' bMka^ ^h' again amoiq^'Ule rabbb of 

•the Ftiubotjirg' St. Antoine, vnth tenfold violence; 

'and th^ desperate multitude could no longer.be kept 
^teirtk>Q of their purposei* - A; tamaltuoiia 

'^'iVMitgi Whidi is ftaid to have awtUed at last ti> Uiirty 
thousand persons, a great part of whom were women 
of the lowest description, set out for Versailles^ fol- 

« lowed by a detachment of the nattonarguards, under 
the command of their general, the patriotic La- 
fayette, who, after having exhausted all his eloquence 
in vaia^to diifiuade thenar fiNW thiur d^Hgn^^'deaaied 
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•howeveif, .succeeded in detaining them so long, 
fiiatv dbUiough 4bey bad begun to congr^atfi lU^ 
fOTiolotk uvit^^nioroiDg^ t( vas nearly $e¥W'rm the 
kmmg mheUi^ they * commenced their mureb* ^ It 
does Bot belong to the character of this rapid sketch 
It« }nanraie the auecessive scenes oft xiat» • outrage, 
:nd'>bkKidsdied,rf^hichi now 'took piece .around the 
6taan/«6f;Mie:As8embly and the royal rei^enee.. It 
iwasrnotilong before active hostilities commenced be- 
tweenntte mob and the milita^ 'who. guasded the 
i|Miiise. n*M liMti airandiriy hour iaithe momingt tha 
9ctleilioB8)> of ^Lafayette succeeded in restoring tran- 
quillity^ and the royal family retired to sleep; ,but, 
-by>»ix>)o'el0ck:^ the)Confusion waj^. again *wx>ril|V»than 
d^en*Md^efjyms of tfae king and qiiem^ipi^ere^ipig^t 
vby infuriated, iccowds, armed with pikes, M^ho pene- 
trated even tO'the door of the queen's bedchamber, 
f and) were <>nlf prevented from enteriogi t^yji^^ajfij^g 
hOial tfaii'fnitended victim bad ai fewrmoniento 
'^fled''to>?a9EK)ther part of the palace, in her night- 
clothesfi ; Ay the e^^eirtiona of X^afayiQtteg hp;wever> 
36oaieth!og:^>likei a .oalxa waa onee.imon^- pi^duced; 
naiid»mie> »p0im)aoe consented to netura to f Paris, 
sto: CG>ndition of being accompanied by their ma- 
vjeitieaAft?,'The kingj the queen, the king's sister 
icAbdame ^Mb^bf^ the Danphiiv the deputise 
;nra ond'.inetion, were thenij&ll put into ther same 
Jfcaniage, which immediately took the rqad to the 
' ^itai^iaucix)undedqn all sides by the immense, mul- 
^jtiindtt*; mho n6wif however* made the air iieaoundwith 
nilMints ^ ff Vive le rou' It wan one o'clock ^ ^be 

* It l\s^,beeQ, generally asserted that the assassins actually 
, rushed up to the bed from which her majesty had just risen, and, 
^ Jo^t^e rage of their disappohitinent, thrust their weapons with re- 
' petted slrolces through the bed-clothes ; but this stoiy, from 
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afternoon when the royal family left VersaiUea ; huU 
with this incumbering" attendance, they did not reach 
the barrieo:^ of Paris till six o'clock in the €vening^« 
They were conducted first to the Hfitial de ViHe^ 
where the king was addressed by Bailly^ now mayor 
of Paris, who informed him that the citizens hoped 
he w^uldfor the future make their town hia usual re^ 
sidence. After the ceremonial of this receptioa he 
was allowed to proceed with his family to the 
Tuileries. On the 19th, the National Afisembly 
followed his majesty to Paris. r.,i x-.^i: - . • 
This second great victory of the populace vhoweveri* 
like their former on the 14th of July, was prevented 
from being followed by the full aocomplishment of! its 
natural donsequence, the subjectioh of all the: conf 
stituted authorities of the state. The partial acqui- 
escence and participation of the legislative body itself 
iuiithe changes thus forcibly brought about in the 
views of those by whom they had been effected, 
neutralized for a time the effects of such a violent 
shock to the course of all order and government; 
A vast majority of the National Assembly had cer- 
tainly rejoiced, for instance, in the destruction of the 
Bastille; and many deputies also looked with com- 
placency on that prostration of the royal authority 
which the energy of the mob had now achieved. ; 
The two parties therefore were as yet, to a consi- ; 
derable extent, fellow-workers together in the same 
cause; or, at least, although divided as to the means, 
they were united as to the object. This common 
end, accordingly, they pursued for a considerable time i 
longer, each in its own way, without much interfering 
with the other. On the 2d of November the As- : 
sembly declared the possessions of the church to be 
the property of the nation ; and on the 19th of the fol^ 
lowing month decreed their confiscation. On the 13ih " 
of , February I 1790, they proclaimed the abolition of 
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religious orders and monastic vows. On the 23d of 
May they determined that the right of declaring 
peace or war should belong henceforth to the legis* 
lative body, the king retaining only that of initiatingt 
or introducing, the question. On the 19th of June 
they decreed the suppression of hereditary nobility, 
coats of arms, and all distinctions of rank. Most 
of these innovations had been previously discussed 
and resolved upon in the popular clubs, which, 
having their central meetings in Paris, had by this 
time spread their ramifications over all France« Of 
these associations the most influential, both at this 
period and for a long while afterwards, was that of 
the Jacobins, so called from its place of meeting, the 
Convent of the Jacobins in the Rue St Uononi. 




Hatt of the Jacobins, 

The Jaeobin Chib had been originally established at 
Versailles, while the Nfitional Assembly sat there, by 
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a few of the members of that body ; but after it was 
transferred to Paris along with the legislature, it very 
soon began to open its doors to persons of much 
more violent politics than those of which it had at 
first consisted. It became in fact the nightly rendez* 
vous of many of the most turbulent spirits of the 
capital, who gradually obtained such a sway over 
its deliberations that it was abandoned by most of its 
original members. The people however, as we have 
said, continued to act upon the legislature through 
this, and similar societies, with an immense and 
daily increasing influence*. But they did not 
long confine themselves merely to this manner of 
demonstrating their strength. On the 18th of April, 
1791, the king and the rest of the royal family had 
made preparations to leave the Tuileries for the 
Palace at St. Cloud ; but before they had entered the 
carriage the tocsin had been sounded from the neigh- 
bouring church of St. Roch, and a mob had col- 
lected in the Place du Carrousel, who continued to 
vociferate with a determined accent that the king 
jshould not leave the capital. His majesty's object in 
going to St. Cloud, they said, was only that he 
might have a better opportunity of making his 
escape from France. It was in vain that Lafayette 
and Bailly used every effort to induce them to give 
way ; and even the national guards refused to obey 
the orders of their commander to disperse the peo- 
ple. The consequence was, that the royal family 
were obliged to give up their design, and return to 
their apartments. It was upon this occasion that 
Lafayette, indignant at the treatment he had received^ 
threw up his command ; which he was only prevailed 
iipon to take back some days afterwards on the 
earnest solicitations of the municipality, and the so- 
lemn promises of the troops themselves that they 
* See Histoire de la Revolution^ par Mignet^ pp. 166, 167. . 
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Wfnx\d m future yield hiiu implicit obcidieace* A« for 
ifae king*, vfh^lmef his iatentioiis may have been up 
|0 this time, he now certainly cherished the wish to 
escape, natural to a prisoner. No favourable op- 
portunity of carryijQg bis purpose into effect pre- 
(epl^ itself for some weeks ; but oa the night of the 
20th of June, he and the queen, accompanied by 
the Dauphin and the princess Elizabeth, secretly left 
the 'jTuileries. They aucceeded in getting out of the 
fsity^ aod iffok the to^ towards Hontmedy, with the 
intention of afterwards thro wins: themselves into the 
strongly fortified town of Luxembourg, on the fron- 
tiers x>f the Low Counliie^, which was then in pos^ 
sesjM^ja pf ,tfae Smperor. Biit they were retaken on 
Ihe third day of their flight at the town of Varennes, 
in the province of Lorraine, when more than two- 
tjiiicd^ of their journey had been performed, and were 
brought biBLcJc to Paris. They arrived at the Tuileries 
oj^ the evening of the 25th ; and next morning the 
Assembly declared the authority of the king to be 
fuspenc^ed, and his persQU m^der arrest. 
]\, ik^r^ tins time, however, serious divisions had 
taken place in the ranks even of the original friends of 
the Revolution. Mounier and Lally-Tolendal, the 
heads of what was considered the party of Necker in 
the legislative body> had quitted the i)is^embly ipime- 
diately after the events of the 5th and 6th of October. 
The ditferences, too, between the Constitutionalists, 
^A .they were called^ of whom Lafayette and Bailly 
IKer^ ^ lexers, .e.nd the more violent parties who 
domineered in the clubs, and were understood to 
have been already the instigators of several of the 
popular, tumults that had taken place» had been loipig 
wdeiMpg, and n^w amounted almost to avowed hos- 
tility. On the 17th of July the mob assembled in 
formidable numbers in the Champ de Mars to sign a 
petition ^ jthe As^ejpbjy for^ th^ ,dethroiuement th^ 
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kip^, when, as the day advanced, their conduct be- 
came so outrageous that it was deemed necessary to 
proclaim martial law, and to disperse them by the fire 
of the national guards. The instigators of this commo- 
tion were Danton, Brissot, and Camille Desmoulins, 
then considered among the chiefs of the party called 
the Girondists. This faction consisted originally of de^ 
puties from La Gironde, whose object was to establish 
a republic, and who continued for some time after 
this to fight their battles by the instrumentality of the 
mob, of whom, however, when they had been sup- 
planted by still more violent leaders, they eventually 
became the victims.^ There were many men of great 
talents and pure patriotism among the Girondists ; 
but the whole history of their career sufficiently 
proves hpiy il^ fitted they were to direct the storm 
which they shewed themselves so little scrupulous in 
raising. At this period they formed only a minority 
in the National Assembly ; but that body closed its 
sittings on the 30th of September. On tl^p 1st of 
October the Legislative Assembly openea, from 
which, by a law that had been passed some time 
before, ay who had been members of the former le;^ 
gislature were excluded. To this new convocation 
the people had returned their recent patrons, the zea- 
lots of republicanism, in great numbers. */■ ' ^ 
- The National Assembly, immediately before their 
separation, had drawn up a constitution in regular 
form, embodying the different innovations which they 
had introduced ; and upon the king having signified 
his acceptance of this fimdamental act, he had been 
restored to the exercise of his authority. From the 
temper of the new legislature, however, he was very 
soon compelled to commit the direction of affairs to 
a Jacobin, or Girondist, ministry. At this time, in 
the spring of 1792, numerous troops of emigrants, 
under the, command of the Conite d'Artois and 
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ijiher distinguished heads of the rovWi^t paHj}^. 
Wbcriiad feft Fmnce immediately afl^r the p^^ 
insurrecttbti the 12th of July,'^17^'/ 4^re in 
arms on different parts of the frontiers ; the troops 
of tfa^ cfmperor aYid the king of Prussiii^erlef ^iei^d^ 
te '^^ffi\:bnc^%ith them; Ifi cdnifbrifitty Wj^^^ 

the menace of the famous declaration of Pilnit^ 
of the preceding summer ; and §wedeh and other 
fc(r%il'^^W^^ joined the Coalition/ Tb add 
iiiWfie fonniddble nature of this threatened attack, 
France was suftering at home under the ficcuthu* 
lat^ ^^iite i^Msca^dity, elMiisted flnatebes^, and kH-^ 
^M^^mic^^^ YetV'lhto'te^ 
set, the ccovernmeht assuiiied an attitude worthy of 
a great people determined to be free, and on the 
20fllf 9r^ At^ril dedir^d War* adtiust A^8t^i^i, \kft^^ 
this ^tibid step, the Girondists ire turtied: td phi^ue^ltfi 
T^uewed ardour their purpose bf bringing about a 
secon^ revolution, ind of changing the monarchy inttl 
A r^'phttli^. ^**he ThiWstiy 'wScfr H tmM 
from their body having been dismissed on the 13th 
of June by the king, after he had refused his con-, 
sent ib^^Veral bills t^hictt^ t&ey had cihfed th^bii^h' 

iUi^ A^itifaly; theyfitamMiide^^^ i^^oked (b tHna^ 

itl^thinlent, the mob of the faubourgs, whom they 
excited to make a violent attack upon the Tuileries 
ai^th in tife* domfee of ibb' iiVi^sr of 

Wc'^vul iainilv were exposed to the most im- 
muient danger. Another riotous assault of a still 
Qiore violent description vras madr on the royal resW 

lOtK of August, A*6m ^hidi tU Itih^ 
^as obliged to take refuge with his family in the 
Legislative Assembly. The Assembly immediately^ 
P^sed a decree suspending' him from his fimetidi]^ 
^ three day^ afterwards he was conducted, wff 
the Queen, his son, and the Princess Elizabeth, to the' 
prisoa of the Temple, from ^bich he if as destineit 

X 
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to be led forth wly to trio.!, coudemnationi and the | 

From this period the career of the RevolutioB irag' 

for a long time one of headlong violence, each fac- 
tion that obtained possession of the supreme autho- 
rity being in it^ turn supplanted by another still 
more furious and blood-thirsty than itself. On the 
2d of September the mob again rose, and commenced 
a massacre of the inmates of all the prisons in PariSi 
which lasted for three days* On this occasion their 
instigators were the members of the Commune, a self^ 
elected body who had recently assumed the govern- 
ipeiit of the city. The Girondiatsy or at least the mora 
modevate of them (for Danton and some othere who 
had formerly adhered to this party had become mem* 
bers of the Commune, and were the chief projectors 
pf the massacre), were now at the head of affairs, and 
longer ri^quired the aid of their andent auxiliaries. 
On the 21st of this month the Legislative Assembly 
gave place to the Convention, in vv liich Danton, Ro- 
bespierre, Marat, and others of the woi st of the po- 
pular agitators bad seats ; but the Girondiats still 
continued for some time to bear up against their more 
yiolent antagonists. As the party of tlie constitu- 
tiooalistsy however^ had been by this time completely 
avertbrownr there was no cUfhcuity in obtaining 
an unanimous vote for the abolition of royalty 
and a decree to that edect was carried at the first 
sitting by acolamation. On the 19th of Novem- 
ber the Convention proelaimed fraternity and aid to 
all other nations who mi<rht wish to rise aafainst 
their governments. On the 17th of January^ 1793, 
they condemned the king to death, wd on the 21st 
he was executed. This vote was obtained in oppo- 
sition to the strenuous endeavours of the Girondists, 
who, although they had sought eagerly to dethrone 

Jjwmt did 9ot wish^to take his hfe; and k proved 
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ibat their opponents, now commonly called the Moun« 
(Bin^ from the place of the hall in which they sat» 

had by this time attained the superiority in point of 
numbers and influence in the legislature. It was 
some time after this first defeat, however, before iAkt 
power of the Girondists was entirely overthrown. 
On the 1st of February the Convention declared war 
against England. About the end of March com* 
menoed the formidable insurrection in'favoiir of tbs 
old government in La Vendee, a district on the 
western coast immediately to the south of the Loire. 
About this time also were established the two fkmona 
Committees of Genenri Seenrity and of Public Safety, 
the scats in which were very soon monopoUzed by 
the most violent members of the Convention. These 
tribunals long exercised a sanguinary dictatorabi^ 
over France, before which even the Convention itfeelf 
trembled. Meanwhile the contest between the Giron- 
dists and the party of the Mountain in that assembly 
itiU proceeded with increased viotenee Imd Varying 
success. But the failure of the former, in theirattempt 
to carry the condemnation of the atrocious Marat, 
finally threw the victory into the hands of theii^ dppo* 
Bents ; and on the ^d of June, after a week of popa* 
liir outrage of the most terrible description, during 
which the Con^vention was kept in a state of siege by 
the mobs of the Commune and the Committees, so thA 
even Danton and his friends at last quaked befol^ 
the storm they had themselves assisted in raising, d 
sweeping decree of prosofiptioii was passed against 
more than thirty of the principal Girondist deputies^ 
and that party was exting^uished in the leg'islature. 
This event made Roberspierre the master of France,—^ 
Marat, who might otherwise perhaps have contended 

^ith him for the tyranny, being shortly aftef aa** 
sasfiinated by the heroic Charlotte Corday. 
< The year that fdtowed is usually eaUed the RagH 

i2 
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of Terror. On the 24th of June the Convention 
proclaimed a new constitution, which, however, they 
formally declared saspeoded about two months after-* 
wardfu But the party which had now obtained the 
ascendancy was in reality that of the lowest multi- 
tude; and ^venKoberspierre, all-powertui dictator as 
he was» was merely the instrumeut whom they had 
get up to destroy all but themselves. At the outcry, 
therefore, of these the true rulers of France, and to 
promote their momentary interests (for it was xuea^ 
sure from whieh even they at last suffered severely 
in the universal stagnation of industry and conse- 
quent scarcity which it produced), the Convention on 
the 29th of September passed a law imposing a 
muimum price upon all commodities^ the last and 
most ruinous excess of mob legislation. On the 6Lh 
of October they decreed the introduction of a new 
era, to commence from the 22d of September 1792 
(the first day of the republic) » and also of a new 
calendar, according to which the year was to be 
reckoned as beginning on that day (which happened 
to be that of the autumnal equinox)t and the twelve 
months into which it was divided received names 
descriptive of the natural character of each. This 
puerile innovation, which was not adopted anywhere 
but in France, and would indeed have been inap- 
plicable anywhere else, was in that country persisted 
in till the beginning of the year 1806, when the 
method of reckoning time in use throughout the rest 
of Christendom was recurred to. Meanwhile the 
government revelled in executions and all sorts of 
atrocities. The town of X^yons* where, as in many 
iither parts of France, an insurrection had broken 
oirt* was given up for punishment to a troop of com- 
missioned destroyers, by whom the finest part of it 
was levelled to the ground, and the inhabitants but^ 

fshimd hy hundreds* In ttm last respect Jt waa the 
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pairie in Paris ; peojileweredragj^ tb Be ffllillbtfae* 
lly several ^drt^es at a tiiV^, ahd the iMff^llriffMiiilliMl 
eonitently #et vrfth'bleod. ' Oti tte't6fll'<E^0lAMtti 
the queen of Louis XVI., the unfoftuMte MfeHe«< 
Antoinette, was beheaded. On the 31st Bt^i^ and 
twehty toore bf the Oirbmlist de|mti^iihd^l^tit'ifeM 
Mm&Mie. 'The t^fOi^^btt' oMh€ 
the celebrateci EgalitS, took place on the Gth 'ctf Nd* 
rember. On the 10th of the same month the Coil* 
vefffkm ^ieftrMt the uhOHien ef Obristiaiift jr, hf ^pliMi 
«rhieil tlley eMftbltiM^ed what tbey called the worship 
of Reason. Meanwhile, in the midst of these frenzied 
ptoceedtHgs, the excited eiiet^ies of the coUhtry cdtt*^ 
tfnoedrtt^ iA ^tig^teMeceiRiAilly wfth'tfae tt%fer«ti 
opponents of the g-overnrtient, and to be<it"badk the 
foreign armies that threatened its independenee; Tou- 
l6n, which fioihe tkue before had bei^^iakett'by^iMe 
Ehgrlistir^ imb't^dVe^; ttnd^^M tt«cW^««rehefetflt^ 
grants aiftd ttieir allies were defeated at various places. 
Thus, triumphant over his enemies both at hdttie 
tttidftbtdftdi ildbei's^eri^i il'iiiight'be'llidii^M/^ftttd: 

ner which would have secured itii''fettibil5ty. ' But 
the earthquake was already gathering its strength 

which IMS to overthro«r'-hitas« ' By lliB* 'be^hitiiiiig' 
of the yeftf 1794 A^ipAHy, proftsntng 8tlIU'ti£)fy ftiv 
rocious and ultra-democratic opinions than his owni 
the H^bettist^i as they were called from oiie of theit 
ttoM aeCh^ 'tead«i«, had obliiiMd *thi^''&^ 
in the Cttmmbne ftnd in the clob of the Cordelfer^i 
and were already openly assailing the popularity^ 
and/lhfeugh that the power of the existing diL*tatof« 
ViSll^ m^ i KkMk r^bi^tiXBe^ Roberspie^re boM uf)i!Hih 4tfv 
trepidity and effect against his antagonidts/ and evett 
succeeded in obtaining the condemnation of eighteen 
tff tbenrohicfiH iiK^ludiRg 'Hiibert him«eu; Who were att 
eiecuMi in dAyv the Sfith of JkteQfe On 4iker 
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iid nearly tWetity more of their adherents, were 
^ brbiigbt to the scaffold . In t h i s manner Boberspierre 
end^iVbtfr^d t<r rid hhnself both ef^te moderate and 
'ibs^^Ttibrii^dltaiffildioBs tinreatened, 
Vi-of those who sought lopnll him down from his su- 
premacy for haying made too large a useof proscrip- 
Hioii^ HiA the guflk^e, as well of thMe wii» wnted 
him for hot shedding enough of blood. As the latter 
patty» however, from the course which the Revolaticm 
' Uad kthertb hitiy ^nied the most dangerous, as bdn^ 
/thtf itfost'Iik^y gathelr str^fngth, ki^ j)tobttbly con- 
sidered that it would be well to arm himself with 
sdme additional protection against its assaults from 
^ «n'ofipo^t«f cpiarteid He ttK^irefeve induced 'the Cod- 

tion, as part of the national creed, of thetwo doctrines 
of the existence of a supreme being and the immor- 
^^ij^ma^m ii6xAi iAieh^bad tee^d^lmd to be anti- 
'-^cMi^a^ftlftKtods^ ilr «hM1; tliM b0fom-*(t^ the 
worship of Reason was established. He probably 
thought by this measure to array on bifr side all those 
^ Mi6^ ^hMihk fifom the) absolute' atbei^m hvfaieh comti- 
■ tuted thfe ci-^ied of the ^^teme democratic party. At 
" the iSjlme time, to convince his friends among the 
^ Ihaibblfe that no relaxation was intended in any other 
" pl^rt Whit system} he todk e&re thut Mood should 
' bbritlriue to flow oti the scaffold more plentifully than 
'^i^;" "Among many other victims who perished 
' ibolit this time, was the sister of Louis XVL, the 
prttfdMs BtiMfeeth, who was executed en the ISth of 

* May. But all his management and determination 

* combined became insufficient at last to preserve this 
'''tt^Mibons tyrant from ^slnMstion. Bmei^g his 
^ 'ptf#er%e' be'^^dently l!etteving, the mere moderate 
/■barty of the Convention, whom he had kept in awe so 
" *lbng as the undiiaded nibble were at his jdevotiony 
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against him in that quarter, to lend their best exec- 
tioo3 to aidibiA-dQwfalj in the hope of b^ing abl^.to 
seiz^. tbe topportnoity thereby, «fibrde4i ^\^lf^^\^\ng 
somethiii^ like a regular governmentxtn. thi? r,uins of 
the alternate anarchy and despotism that had so long 
desolated' the. icauoiry^ .The ^Mempt was,^. soiiipirhat 
hasBWciMfr omih^or ito,re$ult.iBigtot ,Jb;^e .the 
substitution, at least for a time, of even a more wild 
and devastating tyranny than that^f Roberspierre ; 
jMOt partly by a concurrence of :iairouriibler^Hl^&t0» 
9IhI fwntiy by the able dispoations of BariM, ineho on 
•that eventful day commanded the military attached 
to the Goayentioa, iOn 27,tb of Jv)y,. (ttjc^/^jpous 

' livalsi of. the iOonunuae ivpereriexlinguished together ; 
and the national legislature was once more reinstated 
in* Uberty AAd supremacy^ i.JJ^S. i^i^l^Oir^lj^ffCata- 
8iK>pbeiemiimtedi in tbi^^Qii^igiin^ie^ tpf^I^&p^tK^d 

lOf Koberspierre.andniMy^on^ ol:.I]us piriQc^p4;IK^ 

iHcyre . fiuded the on wasd advance oCthe rejyQlutiam* 
ury.wave* '.In the e^^^tbatibUovr we fj[i§tu»i^lyf per- 
ceive its recoil. TMs reaction must have taken place at 
some point, and, whatever had been the fortune of the 
9ih Tiieroiidor, could not probably have l^en,^ui/cdi 
longer prevaited; ibr it .wae^ impossible . th^ there 
should have followed many factions after that of Ko- 
berspierre, each exceeding its predecessor in violence* 
Onoe beguBf toe^ the eontinui^nce of tb^.^^refli^ jTor 
some Uoae was inevitable ; aUr the tendencies of so- 
ciety in that direction were now awakened and called 
into action; while those of an oppo^itf . .jcjlmcsfiter. 
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and, overborne as they were^ left capable only 
ofliering every day a feebler resistance toihe new pro- 

(p^of evenisr Xt^ #jrs^ thing wbkk lhalibe^^{ed 
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OivrMiliM ftoCiSiAeA i6 dOf was to retrain within 

batials, thtt Committees of Public Safety, and of 
OeneiiAi'^ Security. Tills siccomplishedi thfe le^slature, 
flUlfulty aMKng itMtf of the Vtttitag«-^rMAd 6h Which 
it stoodv^of thft'ttid^of thfe trtopS'WIra hitd ddrttttiitted 
themselvcB tt) its enuse by their.tioftdUcit on tHfe 27th 
ofil4il|r« Aiid^th^ genial longing of th^ coUiiiry for 
aftOTimii0At n^f lavkr and 0)r<ter, ^H&ti ^i^bWM \he 

band of miscreants who called themselves the Com- 
mune" of^^Piyir, and took itito its bwh hands th6 

subor^inatittti: On the &th of December seventy- 
tlure^ difmCieSf who had tied from the Convention oii 
tMstn|mwpr^t4iiii><of<'the' Girbtitfftt cMi^f^ et^htiden 



aeceasion of 'BtfeAgth^ the friends of moderation and 
tegjtfinatpgti^toiliftmtv tni^y be-d^crib^d Htm 

Gonstitntionali^itSi aiM men of all degrees of opiriion 
whiciiilWLd3lwld thW ascendancy previous to tlie rise 

afvitoU^kimM^fi^^ adoptibtt af i^tm 

boldepJm^Biurcis; andv riot l^atifefied with teclressing 
the evils imder which the state p;roaned, resolved also 

t0(Beii»<ata»dt th^ putiishment of ihdr^ authdf§. Many 
dUipiltiWfiaf>iii^ dimKMSratic^ fifetrty Ic6ddltilfig1^ Wet*6 
ardbsted,' tricdi and condemned to de^th; On the 
2iditjg£j>|jc6ia^en alsovthe absurd law ofth^ max!-- 
mu^ WtrM]ppr^^sfl^i'afi«r it had bcf^Ki in fotct f6t 
nMire /than ' a ydar^ md prdndnMI th^ tnost di^as*^' 
troiis 'Consequences to «very branch of the national 
iodotlfyi ' Th^^ acts of tieparation, hoW'- 

e\i^ervr>wuld»ndtHdfr tmirte' be Isffiietied Witipdt en** 
countering opposition from those who conceived 
i)iekn8iriffe»^to interested in the continuance of the 
pCMteliMei iO:^ hmHi Mttoibdiiigly, with thi 
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remaining chiefs of the defeated party for their lead- 
ers, at last roused themselves once more into activity^ 
and rose against the Convention in successive revolts* 
On the 1st of ApriU 1795, and the 30th of May, in 
particular (the days, as they were called, of the 
12th Germinal and the 1st Prairial), numerous mobs 
from the faubourgs attacked the hall of the legislative 
body, and almost succeeded in again making them- 
selves the masters of the state. They were, . however, 
on both occasions, at length driven back by the com- 
bined efforts of the armed force of the Sections, which 
since the day of the 9th Thermidor had supported the 
Convention, and of what were called Freron's Jeiiw- 
esse Doree^ a militia of young volunteeiSt chiefly 
from the higher and middle classes, whom that 
deputy had organized, and whose uniting principle 
was that of hostility to the farther march of the Revo- 
lution. These repeated collisions meanwhile wei» 
followed by their natural consequence^tbe separation 
to a still wider distance from each other of the two 
contending parties. In fact, for some time the re- 
action began to assume an absolutely anti-reviriutioa* 
ary tendency ; so much so that, inspired widi- new 
hopes by the new aspect of affairs, the priests and 
other emigrants returned to France in great num^ 
bers. Some of the journals even ventuieid to advo- 
cate royalist opinions, and to oppose the Convention 
as still animated by too democratic a spirit. In 
these circumstances the course of the l^slature 
was one of peculiar difficulty, obliged as it was« if it 
meant to save the state both from anarchy on the one 
hand and slavery on the other, to maintain at the 
same time a firm resistance to two contrary influeneesy 
both of great, though, for the moment, of unequal, 
force. They proceeded with all expedition to give 
the country a new constitution. This, known hj 
\he name of the Constitution oi the j^nr IljU, 
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promulgated about the end of June, According: to 
<lhis arrangement^ the legislative power of the state 
•Was eotnmitted to two representative bodies, the 
Council of Five Hundred, and the Council of An- 
cients, consisting of half that number of membersi 
While a Committee, or Directory, of Five, was ap- 
|x>iQt«d to wield the executive authority. On being 
submitted to the people for their acceptance, this con- 
stitution encountered a formidable opposition from 
the royalists, who especially exerted themselves td 
prevent the popular ratification of two appended 
decrees, by wiiich the Convention had reserved to 
itself the right of nominating two thirds of the mem- 
bers of the new legislature from its own body. But 
by having again recourse to the military talents of 
Barras, the Convention, on the 5th of October (the 
13 Yendf^miaire), obtained a complete triumph over 
its opponents, and the new constitution was esta* 
blished. It was on this occasion that Bonaparte first 
sippeared in the drama of the Revolution, having been 
appoihted second in command to Barras, at that 

oihcer's own request, who had been struck with the 
distinguished military talent he had displayed at the 
ireeent siege of Toulon. Having achieved this yic* 
tory, on the S6th the Convention closed its sittinn s, 

after having existed rather more than three years. 
Among its last decrees were two especially honour"* 
able to itdelf, and indicative of the improved condition 
of the times: the first for the establishment of a 
National Institute, in lieu of the former scientific and 
literary academies ; and the second for the general 
pardon and oblivion of all past political delinquem 
cies. 

Two days after the close of the Convention the 
new legislative comieils held their first sitting. The 
contest between the different parties which divided 
the state continued for a considerable time after this 
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period ; and the government of the Directory, just 
as that of the Conventiou had been, was assailed hy^ 
the hostility both of the royalists md of the mor^ 
violent republicans. The finances of the country^ 
also, were in the most deplorable state of exhaustion*. 
Although the brilliant military successes of the 
preceding year had conquered for France advanta-r 
geous treaties of peace with some of her enemies, a 
new alliance had just been formed between England, 
Austria, and Russia, by which powers the war had 
already been renewed after the most formidable pre-* 
parations. Such was the complication of difficulties 
,with which the new government had to struggle at 
^entering on its career — domestic discord, foreign 
war, and a bankruptcy of resources. In a short 
time, however, by the strenuous exertions of the 
persons charged with the task of calling again into 
fi^vity the diflerent energies of the state^ every 
tthing began to assume a new aspect But we eannot 
here attempt any detail either of the financial opera- 
tions of the Directory, or of the succession of victo- 
ries abroad, which, during the campaigns of .170 jS 
and the following years, continued to crown the 
republican arms. The star of Napoleon's fortunes 
bad now fully risen, and was destined to shine for 
many years with undiminished lustre. All that we 
have now to do to complete our sketch of the Revo- 
lution, is to note the epochs of those few remaining 
changes which took place after this time in the do-* 
mestic government of France. The people were now 
so exhausted that it was no longer easy to collect 
even a mob from the faubourgs oi the capital. Af ter 
this, accordingly, the parties who aspired to the 
^preme power were obliged to prqceed by secret 

9^^^e issue of assignats had by this time smdmited lo ths 
ttwnnous aam ol about Ibirty-nine miUiard;^, or aeadjr sistiqi 
lisadrediailUoiisof poiuida , , ^ .*>, 
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Qf ih^t.QPPs^piraQiei^, several fprmed in rtbe 
early, days of the Directory both by tiie democrats; 
Wci.(t)e,arp]$%!,V^; but they were ^ diN^tctd tiiefiit^ 
PW4ff any In May l797r,.xjwqo^»gr 

provision in the new constitution, a third4iparit of the 
members of the legjislature retired; a^dii sUch, waa 
tppW^/ of the country aJi thi^iitWIQ^ i(b6("<^«it) 
plasps wc;^. filled in general wiithMpM^&,i0f . anilin 
revolutiipnary politics. This Ijed/to^a series of 4jbn- 
tests between th^ l^gi^l^tivet o^m¥i^ mHithe .m^joA 
^y.i^. the J^jii^ectqry, wbii^b ^^rg iPmttitcJ&dBA^itiM} 
4th of SeptepdJier (the I8th, iJ^nctidpr),; wlwn tjie 
latter, l^y an act of military violence, f^ntriyedi toi 
.rt^if MQPpoi^Btet, a»d o^c^irtiiMJttdifieciulq 
t^tt>«JjiPV« party the4»MndU»rticb»upi?«mi«3Jli^^ 
$tat^- ; . Qn. *hij^ pcoasion sixty-fite «of» iheiObft«rfibs 
dpputiesa {together with Carnqt and^Ca^tbglenijfi wha^ 
feWpd Atigi i^ority, in.,rtMa.Jt)irwt#ry4,4«f^.^^ 

^put^s4n the Jpllowing May, owing to the exertioni^ 
wWph had bee^ piade by th^t pftfitijr ^nce the .laM 

^tfpfi4 inltp ^ib^ legislature a large ^ciG^iai/; ofllacd-T 
binical jpa^mViers ; but this would have just^ as little 
mii^ v}^wa of the Pirect«iy,vandithqy:u6iinulledJ 

Nq|6t,y.pafohoWV|ii?,f(^i^y^ 4W,> th0 
^^t^rqpr,)y^e^p^the s^ecpmplispdoa; , ^ the execu-» 
tive found it now expedient, to yield jT^ 
a^qMence was tl^at JAQQbinisni.:.|ig^i^, as^um^ vtbfr 
?^^?4fn[tf,>i)4/thre»<(^|i«4 tOurewHtf4iieiJlolw«sttt6 
]$3jb];i|f^. dQmmatiQii, had it not, been that the peo- 
pje^ now tired of convulsion^, and wittkiieven theit 

Im^ifVmmmVf^^^^ of any^cb^aof; 

ppliti[?i^,a^ they; were in the early ye^a of ^e Revo- 
lution. In j^e course of n few weeks, however, the 
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number into the Directd!*y, which ^rave thfern the ma- 
jority of voiced th^re. Soon after this the Uticobin club; 
whieh'hftd'beetl'sHiit up by the ^omttn^vsMti^ 
cC'Roberspierre, was re -esiablisherf.''' Whilfe ttftiv fib^iJ 
ever, and many other signs seemed to potteiid'a new 
start of the Revolution towards confcisioh and anarichy,' 
ttie<iiiddiiii mttMt of Bttifttpaii^frbini Egypt e{iiicMjr 
led to the well-known catastrophe of the 18th Brii*' 
maire (the 9th of November, 1799), when that vie- . 
toiMiis sMdiefn j^u^^g' hitMelf - At ihei faettd of theitl' 
cy#n ^aairdi idtWHed^hte ^ttitMal&di^'td ttfe'^ehtibM' 
legtslatufre; arid; ha^in^ ordered them t6 trainsfer 
their < sitting tO 'St. Cloud, next day entered • th^it' 

The hero bf the Revolution noW was'lBolkparftM*^ 
and thai igreat movement, from haJtirt^ '^e^i^ ^^drii' 
gtBrilf popiiltir,' 'iitel' tbccm6*< lAHitkifM^M^'iVtt^ 
Mlitodl, sUbservii^nt t6'ihe will of an^«»iVi(niW) 
Hiis, indeed, was a result towards whfch tVents hfeti* 
been for some time tending ;'^lmd noW' tMtMt^ iv^s^ 
realiMdt^M Itof^tiofa way WtelACA^^ 
pleted. Monarchy, the unlimftJed sway ixf bne 'w^ 
was in fact restored; a single hant^ nb^ ' cbh-^ 
trolled Oiat mighty tide of riitttige, vrhidh h^d 
set lA WA>ttof|« f^a id'kmg iitipdlM, % tiU^Wtt^^ 
of a whole people. The first constitution ^^ttibH^hed 
by Bonaparte, in room of that which he had de^ 
stroyed^ WW oM-afe the-h^i^ of whieh^hi^iflatieja'hitti^ 
self and lfellow^mplratoi^*'8UyM''anff^fioVei<^ 
Ducos, the minority of the laite Directory; ^h\\^ two 
wmII ohambet^; composed each^ of only twenty-hve 
memb^, pr^sstetled io tfti^ ritftioir \U ghbsir «f^li' 
fegMatttre^ > In the course of a i^^hkik 'SiSf^^^ 
I>uGos resigned their placed in the triumv^at^, ta 
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imke room for Cambae^^m and I^brun, Bonaparta. 
now assuming* the distinctive title of First Conaid 4 

and the members of the les^islative chamber were in- 
creas^ed to three hundred, the election of ail of whom 
vas vested in a senate, the members of which had 
been previously named by the consuls^ Such was 
the Constitution of the year VIII., the principle of 
which was evidently one of unmitigated and almost 
undisguised despotism. It was established on the 
25th of December, 1799. Exhausted as the nation 
was, this atrocious usurpation was not effected with- 
out occasioning violent discontents ; and conspiracies 
were even formed by various parties against the life 
of the uew dictator. The failure of these attempts, 
however, only strengthened the foundations of his 
power ; by an arbitrary esertion of which, in the be- 
ginning- of th^ year 1801, he at once expelled from 
France about a hundred and thirty of the most for^^ 
midable opponents of his government* On the l&kh 
ot July, Uiis year, the Catholic religion was re«estar 
Wished. On the 2d of August, 1802, Bonaparte 
was proclaimed Consul for l4ife. Another conspiracy 
against his life was discovered in Felnruary, 1804; 
and, on the 18th of May following, he was declared 
by Senatus-CQUSultum Emperor of the French, the 
dignity being made hereditary in his family* 

Thus, from the opening of the States-General in 
1789, to the fall of Roberspierre in 1794, we have a 
period of five years, during which the Hevolution, in 
obedience to the motion originally impressed upon it, 
ran the natural course of a popular insurrection, till 
it reached the last excess of anarchy and mob-domi^ 
nation : we then have its rebound froQi this termi* 
nating point through a space, in like manner, of just 
about five years more, till it returned in 1799 to the 

other extreme^ irom whioh it had first set out» the 
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ftbsdrption of all th^ powers of the state in the 
supremacy of one man. Another period of nearly 
the same length canriei us to the complete conso- 
tidation of this new monarchy, Iti the actual 
assumption by its founder of the title of Emperor. 
The empire lasted for twice five years, if we should 
e?ea reckon only from its tiominal commencement ; 
and this may shew us that, in reo^ard to stability, 
even a military despotism has the advantage over an 
unreirulated liberty. About a year is then passed in 
the alternating struggle between Bonaparte and his 
conquerors. The Bourbons were finally re-seated 
on ttje throne of their ancestors by the battle of 
Waterloo, in 1815; and the government then esta- 
blished, one of imperfect liberty, remained un- 
chano^ed for exactly three times five years. The na- 
tural tendencies of the French were, as they became 
more enlightened and more sensible of the value of 
leal liberty, to obtain a more perfect freedom. The 
goverment chose to risk an imitation of the ancient 
despotism, and to substitute its arbitrary will for the 
law, in the hope that the lessons of forty years would 
have been forgotten. Then, once more, the people 
an>used themselves, and the despotism of an hour 
passed away like a phantasma.'' Let us hope they 
will achieve for their country a constitution fulfill- 
ing" at once the two opposite requisites of the grand 
poiitical problem* To make a government," says 
Burke, requires no great prudence. Settle the seftt 
of power; teach obedience ; and the work is done. To 
give freedom is still mpre easy. It is not necessary 
to guide; it only requires to let go the rein. But to 
fornix free government ; that is, to temper together 
these opposite elements of liberty and restraint in one . 
consistent work, requires much thought, deep re- 
^tion, a sagacious, powerful, and combining mind.'' 

K 2 

* 
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DepuiA qu'on nous rassasie de priocipes,'* said one 

of the most zealous friends of the former revolution, 
the able Adrian Duport» to the National Assembly, 
comment ne s'est on pas que la stabilitiS est 
aussi un principe de gouveniement But IVance is, 
we trust, wiser now than when these words were 
spoken, and will not again commit the error of for* 
getting the truth they convey* 
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HISTORY OF TAE TUIIJ^MM J>TOfNlfcaS»;IU^MJ9^ 

TION OF 1789, 

Removal of lioms XVI. from Versailles to the Tnileries — Different 
Plac€s occupied by the tiiccessive Legislative Bodies — The Dajr of the 
Poniards — Negociations with MirabeaTi— Attempt of the King to go to 
St. Cloud — Flight of the Royal Family from Parig-i-Their Arrest at 
Varennes — Measnres of the Assembly— Return of the King to the Ca- 
pital— Uis Acceptance of the GoQStltutioil*^Pubiic Rejoicings. 

The Palace of Versailles, since its completion in 
1702, Iia4l been the dsual residence of the CVeneh 
monarchs. Here Louis XIV. spent the last years 
of his long reign, and Louis XV. the whole of his. 
for the first fifteen years also after Louis XVL 
came to the thron^^ the Court continued to be held 

at Versailles. But on the memorable 6th of Oeto* 
ber, 1789) that ill-fated monarch and his queen left 
this sumptuous abodei never to return to it* On 
their arrival at Paris in the evening, in the hMds of 
the mob, they were conducted first to the H6tel de 
ViUe, and tbenos to the Tnileries ; and this palace 
was their ordinary dweliitig, and evmtually, it may 
be said, their prison, till the deposition of the Icing 
on the 10th of August, 1792, and the removal of 
him and his iamily to a oiore secure place of coa* 
ftsement 

The removal of Louis XVI., in 1789, from 

Versailles to Paris, was followed in a few days by 

that of the National Asseaibly. Th<^ first sitting 

which this body hdd in the capital was on the 19lh 

of October, wiieii tliey met in one of the halls of the* 

&3 
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archiepiscopal palace in the lie de la Cite. Here 
tbey remained till the 9th of November^ when ihef 
vemoned to im vpartment which bad been inrepaiad 
for them in the Manege or riding-house attached to 
the Tuikries. This building stood immiediateiy to 
the north of the garden of the Tuilenes, cloee 
to what Is still called itbe Terrasse dea FeuiUanft^ 
from the adjoining convent of that name ; altbough 
both the convent and the manege havie now disap- 
peared* Ihe Aue de Rivoli having betti fKtHy tm^ 
on the ground the^ oeoupied. HTbe binMingv g^R the 
Convent des Feuillans extended from the Rue St. 
Honore to the garden of the palace ; and when the 
National Aasemhljr fixed iteelf in the Maoi^e^ noma 
of the apartments in those buildings were appointed 
to serve as committee rooms. The hall, in which the 
AaBeinbljr aat, is aaid to have been both* incxpnvenient 
andihean^' 

The first National Assembly, commonly called the 
Constituent) continued to sit in the Manege tiil ji 
was replaced in October 1791 by the aecond»< or 
LegislatiYe * Aaaembljr^ which Mkewise/fetained the 
same place of meeting throughout its session. The 
Convention, which followed^ also met in this apart* 
raenton the Slat of September^ 1792; • fault remdved 
in^April next year to the apkndid hall in thepalaee^ 
formerly called the Salle des Machines^ and now 
forming the Salle des Spectacles^ or Theatre. Qa. 
the 'dosing of the ConventiGiit and the eatabliabment 
of the Constitution of the year III. in October, 1795, 
this hall was appropriated to the Council of the 
Ancients^ and the Council of Five Hundred met in 
tlie Manege, whieb waa repaired for their nae. The 
members of the Directory at the same time esta* 

* Dttlaimi Hi8t6ir6 de Pkrb^ tui;3J7| and he. 1&4 $ Dalaute, 
Bi^ttkMfiistDHqifefl^ i. SM; *Diisfionim!ie HbWi^a'deFaffa^ 
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blisUed themsdves in; the Palace of ^tl^e Ikixem^ 
tpodtgi^ ^> iHieBeldttailai: whidbf We faaire though it Mt 

lir'C0iEipletaiBeifev^v^ gi"^^^ iwdcrift deal^ iioticin 

of the localities of many of the evehts* noticed in the 
s^ueL : The ; two legislative, bodies conttimed 'to 
cuilpy -tire>leaine''il)ac«8 of mettiogt tiU tfaejnwatti 
tmn^rrefl toi St; Olond by Bonaparte in Noveinber 

The 28th of February, 17W, iailcnown in the 
aMMl»6f IdpeAvvoliitimir by diii^taameofiLa; 
dcs Po2g'2zaircfe— Ibe Day of the Poniards. On the* 
mdrning^of tiiat did,y/the mob had assembled in con-' 
flidemWiQr'stnugth irii^&iFavdionrg.St. Andiinri'^itb 
theimtenjtnwlf fHlUcKdlng td^^Khioeniitti'eAd ^eiAi^ 
Ifshingfajpart^'of the -jialabe' there, which was at the 
time underg^oirig^^ Born^ repairs that it might serve as 
a;**atater {ipriaodi^t) Vtose^vrioierS' were.niieadiiad'^^ijf 
Santerre, the Commandant of the Faubourg^j (r>a?Ucy*{ 
had actually fcarried ^thiir purpose into execiitioii fto 
some extent ^ (iirhcn General Lafayette arri ved among ' 
tbemtvinllM iiebdr'iof<iaVdetQdiiMttt«f tbesnptioB^' 
guards, and without inricfi^difliouttiy di8^rsed>them»' 
taking between sixty and seventy of.them prisoners'* 
On his leturn, howevei^ to Faris; Lafayette enoouo* ' 
ttred-iooBsidkraUe dppoffllioii from* tht: iiiiikiindff»^ 
and so much personal outrage indeed^ that he ner**' 
rowly escaped with ^ his life. His aid-de-camp, wdra 
waa* mistaketil for him, was' fired at more tham>om»^ * 
aa.beFpaased -thibUgh tlieifood<e»6V.iti6eikQS8^. iaml' 
afterwards the^eneral himself; while ridinn; along the 
da iPaubourgrSti 'Antoine> was several times 
neulyri&matoiDat^dj *In <the omiise nf Ike MfBaiaagf 
tbe himomr of^ihes^ evento' spread ovev the eifibl';. 
it was said that a general insurrection had broken 
out, th»i I^atay^tt^ was killed, and that the royal r^ 
8tdeiieew4M»vOn^ i)ie.poiiit of beiqg attacked^ Alwni^ I 

e Duiaurei Histoire de Paris, 552| & ix. 154* r 
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by these rerports, abotit nine or ten o'clock at night, 
A' considerable body of the noblesse and other persons 
of titotiatthlcal prinotptefi, aittotAititag^ft has b^n said, 
id five or six hundred, presented themselves at the 
Tuileries, and obtained admission by means of orders: 
irhieh they bad prdcured frokn the Duke de Ville- 
quieh Me • of ' th^ ^eiltlMieft «f th« beddiatkiber; 
They were armed not only with swdrrfd and pistols, 
bat many of them with sword^nes and hunting- 
knives, or daggers; and they came, they ^IM, to 
ddfetid ' the person of l^e kin^, wblefh tKey believed 
to be in imminent danger. Whatever Louis might 
have thought of the motives which inspired this of-* 
fti-,^ i»e Mi both ext^nKt itttfjfhMfeUe^ ai^ th^ 
{>la<^ed as he was^ it^B impossible for him to avait 
himself of it ; the Parirfan guard, to whom the de- 
fends 0f the palace properly belonged, and whMe 
jMldifsy ^ i^wn ehamcter e»iid poUtieal'eetttinMtits 

alone of these intruders were so well calculated to 
excite, exclaimed against their intervention; and the 
king,' in reply to their professions 'of 'l<iyalt;f 
sMl tcft^ fato'^ety, d^il^ed liMn -to etttrender flietr 
arms and retire, adding', * I am in perfect Sedurity in 
the midst of the national guard/ ' At la^st Lafayette 
bitti0^ir; whi) bad been teported to hove been kiiled« 
jmA4 his' ttppeatanee ; and he, peHceitiH^ ' at oiice 
the disastrous consequences which were likely to 
result irom this rash enterprise, could not restrain 
him^iBlf 'froni «xpre8ging what be f«}t bi warm Ian** 
guage ttJ th^ balrdnf strangers whom he found in 
the palace, and insisted that they should immediately 
deliver up their arms. They attempted to reaist that 
dMiM^d, but w^re without much 'difficulty over* 
powered ; and, at last, the king having again inter-* 
posed his mandate in support of that of Lafayette* 
tbeyfaiid down their arms, as ordered, on two tkblei 
which stood in the antechamber of the royal apart- 
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ment. These miscellaneous weapons were imme- 
diately seized by the national guards as trophies <^ 
their victory; and their late possessors were then sub- 
jected to the additional humiliation of being made to 
pass forth from the palace between two rows of these 
troops, who, with as little generosity as was to be 
expected in the circumstances* not only insulted the 
helpless cavaliers with hootin£^ and all manner of 
derision, but did not spare still more violent acts of 
outrage* 

It is understood that the result of the Joum<Se des 

Poigiiards, and the conviction which it impressed 
upon the king's mind that his old friends were now 
rendered utterly incapable of assisting him, led to 
the renewal, in a more urgent manner, on the part 
of the royal family, of overtures, which had been al- 
ready n^e some time before, to the celebrated Mira* 
beau, to secure the aid of his great talents and in* 
fluence for the monarchical party. It is even believed 
that the negociation had been completed — ^the orator 
gained over, the price of his treachery settled, park 
of it paid, and the plan, on which he was to com- 
mence operations in his new character, arranged — 
when he was suddenly attacked on the 28th of March 
with an illness which proved fatal on the fifth day 
after. These imputations on the memory of Mira- 
beau, however, it is but fair to state, rest upon docu- 
Bients, the authenticity of which is by no means uni^ 
versally admitted, and which were only brought to 
liirht long" after he was in his grave. At the time of 
his death he was regarded by ail as the chief tower of 
strength on the popular side; and the day of bis 
funeral was one of general mourning throughout 
Paris. The National Assembly, whose hall had so 
often resounded with his wonderful eloquence, de<- 
creed on this occasion that the church of St. Gene- 
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vieve should henceforth be set apart as a receptacle 
for the ashes of distinguished patriots, and that those 
of Mimbeau should be deposited there. Nobody/' 
says the Marquis des Ferriferes, speaking of the sud- 
den extinction of this brightest luminary of the As* 
fiembly, ^* nobody dared seize the sceptre which had 
dropt from the grasp of Mirabeau. Whefievet all 
important question was wnder discussion, all turned 
their eyes mecbanicaliy to the place which the great 
orator had been wont to occupy ; it seemed aa if they 
invited him to mount the tribune, and were waiting*, 
ere they came to a decision, for him to enlighten the 
Assembly*/' 

On the 18th of the Mowing April the first diteet 
demonstration was given to the king that he was a 
prisoner in the Tuileries. The royal family, intend* 
ing to go to St. Cloud, had already entered the car* 
riage for that purpose ; when, as aheady related, the 
people prevented their departure, and compelled them 
to return to the palace. The mob on this occasion 
assembled in the Place du CaTrouBel^ where the 
royal carriage was also drawn up. This commotion, 
we may just observe, as well as that which took place 
on the Journ^ des Poignards, has been attributed 
by some writers to the intrigues of the court itself. 
The king, they say, wished to make it seem that he 
was deprived of his liberty, that he might disgust 
moderate men with the Revolution, and justify in 
their eyes the step he had already resolved to take of 
flying from the kingdom. It is probable enoughi 
indeed, that Louis and his family were not very 
sorry, after the aflair turned out as it did, to have 
this convincing proof to appeal to of the durance in 
which they were held ; but it seems quite unneces- 
sary to suppose that they had actnally for this pur* 

♦ Memoires^ ii. 304, (quoted by Duiaure). 
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pone got up a scene so peifeetly in keeping with the 

Other events of the time, and therefore so likely to 
CK^cur without any interference of theirs. 

It WW from the Tuileries tbat« on the night of the 
20th of June following, Louis and his family set 
out on their ill-managed and unfortunate attempt to 
escape from the kingdom. Preparations tor this 
flight had been for some time making. The person 

with whom the necessary arrangements were con- 
certed for facilitating the departure of the fugitives, 
and protecting them from interruption on their route, 
waa the Marquis de Bouille, then military com- . 
mandantof the departments of la Meurthe, la Meuse, 
,1a Moselle* and la Marne» comprising the whole ter- 
ritory from the immediate neighbourhood of Paris to 
the frontiers of the Low Countries. It was abso«* 
lately necessary, of course, for M. de Bouille*s guid- 
ance that the particular day on which the royal 
&mi]y were to set out on their journey should be 
fixed and made known to him. But, notwithstanding 
his urgent representations upon this point, he could 
not for a long time get the king to come to any 
dedsion upon this subject First the 12th of June 

was proposed, then the 17th, and subsequently the 
19th of the same month. The king wrote to him 
that on this last mentioned day he hoped to be ready 
to take his departure ; but in the letter conveying this 
intimation, the writer forgot to prefix to his cyphers 
the mark indicating where their key was to be 
found, and it oost M. de BouiU^ eight hours' labour 
tiefiire he discovered the secret of their interpretation* 
He immediately seat off the Duke de Choiseul to 
the king to say that eyery thing would be ready by 
the 19th,--4hatt in case of any absolutely insurmount- 
able impediment arising, the attempt might still sue- 
oeedi although deieoed till the 20th,-— but that after 
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that day no chance would remain. Althiough ' thif 

king" received this messajre, he eventually determined 
not to leave the Tuileries till the 20th at soonest ; 
and it fequired the most earnest exertions of the Dake 
de Choiseul to get every thing in readiness for the 
commencement of the journey even then. At last it 
was arranged that the attempt should be made at 
twelve o'clock on the night of the 20th» Utemlly the 
very last minute allowed by de Bouille. 

After supper, accordingly, on that evening, the 
different members of the family retired to bed at 
the usual hour. After some time, the king rose and 
proceeded to the queen s apartment, where he was 
soon joined by his children and his sister. One of 
the persons privy to the plan was M. de SimoUn, the 
Russian ambassador, who had previously procured 
the necessary passport from the Minister at War« 
under the pretence that it was for a Russian. Bax oaesp^ 
de Korff, with her two children, attended by a female 
servant, a valet de chambre, and three footmen. 
The party therefore now attired themselves in dre-sses 
proper for the characters they were to sustain. The 
king, who was to pass as the valet, put on a brown 
frock-coat and a wig; the queen and Madame 
Elizabeth, both wearing large hats to conceal their 
features as much as possible, personated the bar 
roness and her maid ; and the children were re- 
presented by the Dauphin and his sister, the former 
bein^ dressed as a girl It had also been re~ 
solved that Madame de Tourzel, the governess of the 
children, should accompany them ; so that the party ,^ 
besides outriders, was to consist of six individuals in 
all. It had been necessary, therefore, to order a 
carriage to be built, considerably larger than the 
usual size, to contain so many persons. This car<» 
riage, which had been kept concealed for aome . time 
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fat Uie Clichy, neai* the barrier of that hame, 

was now waitins^ outside the city w^Us, itkiinediately 
beyond the Barriere St. Martin. * 

TPd esieape from the Tteileries without observdtion; 
even at that late hour, required the greatest pre- 
caution/ But there was a small chamber liear the 
royal apartments, which used to be occttliied by one 
of the female servants, arid fV6m whteh' there wss^ 
communication to another room on the ground- 
floor, having a private door opening upon oh^ of 
the odUrtl^; TMs chamtber the queen had taiiet^ ^p06^ 
ae^<»iMf 'b^' having rethoved the servant to atielheV 
part of the palace ; and she had also obtained the 
key of tlie apartment beloiv. Here, therefore, was a 
w^.^ '^xit; HiFhiidi $a^ed the iiiik df iMlkitigithiaf 
ttttemprrb^ atiy" bf tiie'^ pmK^ipal doora:- AvMHti^ 
themselvets; at^cyrdingly, of this outlet; Madame de 
Toiirzd^^and the two children fii^st tnad^ their'ea- 
eape i they ^ere fMtowed by M^ddii^ef filhsfifb^th^ 4rhh 
was acc?ompihied by M. de Saiiit-Pfirdoux, her 
conductor f arid then the king, having also a guide 
alotag with him, left the pall&ce. ' All the^' parties 
inade tMt v^ay witbout dififcttlty M Hv4lefe< 'i& ^ehtieU 
was wkitirifir for them in what was then called la 
Place du Petit Carrousel, to convey theirt vtb the 
Barri^l^ '8t. Martin, where .their^ travelling' ^ieoach 
was Htelioiied^ The Placfe du Fftir tiarHms^' was 
then separated from the Place du Grand Cnrrousel 
by several old buildings, which have since been re* 
'moved i and the 'spot whei^ the royal fugiftives ns^ 
^semtaled* oii this eccasfon Was very ri^i< the:<»nnef 
where the present Rue de ilivoli meets the Rue de 
TEchelle; " The distance they had to walk, ^there- 
fore,'was at knost btit a few hundifed yaMs. ¥et the 
queen, v^ho was th^ last in leavitig th^ Tliileviesi'was 
unfortunate enough to lose her way entirely in at* 
teiii{>ting to direct her steps to this rendezvous. 
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altbongh she ifae accqmp^nied by a person whq )i9d 
undertaken to act as her guide. The nrgt object 
which she perceived, on enterixig the Place du Car- 
rousel, was tbe carriage of (Greoeral Lafayette. The 
night was very dar]c ; but the attendants of the ge- 
neral carried torches, the light of which the queen, 
disguised as she was, naturally wished \o avoid; 
and she therefore walked aside till |;he carriage }iad 
passed. This rencontre, however, or the movement 
she had made to escape from it, seems to have con- 
fused both herself aud her conductor ; and instead 
of turning to the left hand, as they ought to have 
done, they took the opposite direction, and actually 
crossing the river by the Pont Royal, wandered for a 
long time, without any notion of where they were, 
along the quays and streets on the opposite side of 
it. At last they ventured to ask a sentinel to tell 
them their way ; and, h^'Vin^ by his 4irections re- 
orpssed the river, (hey soon found themselves once 
more in the court of the Tuileries, and got from 
thence to the place where the carriage was vvaitin^j 
for them, without any iurther accident. The fu- 
gitives, however, had in thi9 way already lost fully 
an hour at a time when every minute was precious. 

But this was not the only xQistoftune of the same 
^ifid which attended the cqmpiencement of their 
journey. When they had all reassembled and got 
into the coach, the Count de Fersen mounted the 
box to drive ; bu(, as ili acquainted with Paris as the 
other persons to whom the conduct of the enterprise 
had been entrusted, this gentleman, instead of pro- 
ceeding directly towards the Barriere St. Martin, set 
off in the first instance in quite an opposite course, 
namely, along the Rue St. Honor^, which he fol- 
lowed till he came to the lioulevard de la Madeleine, 
^here he turned off to the right and pursued the line 

of the Boulevards as far as the Rue St» Martia» 4 
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glance at the plan of the city will shew the reader 

what a circuitous route this was. ProceediiiGf now, 
however, along the Hue du Faubourg St Martin, 
they at last got beyond the city wall, and reached 
the spot where their travellinjr* carriage stood ready for 
them. On entering this vehicle, they overturned the 
other in a ditch, and lefl it there. 

It does not belong to our present purpose td 
pursue, except very cursorily, the remainder of the 
story of this ill-starred journey. At tlie village of 
Bondy, about three leagues from the capital, they 
were joined by a coach containing two other ladies 
who had belonged to the court ; and the two car- 
riages thenceforward proceeded in company. This 
augmented attendance, while it added to the ordi^ 
liary chances of delay, was well calculated, in con- 
junction with the unusual appearance of the vehicle 
ill which their majesties rode, to attract general 
attention to the disguised travellers, and thereby 
greatly to increase the risk of their persons being dis^ 
covered. Both at Claye and afterwards at Ch&lons 
some time was lost in repairing injuries which the 
carriages had sustained. At Ch&lons, also, several 
persons are said to have recognised the king ; but 
they gave no information of their suspicions to the 
authorities. About half past six o'clock in the 
evening the party arrived at Pont-de-Sommevelle, 
where they expected to meet the first detachment of 
military sent forward for their protection by the 
Marquis de BouilltS. But the Duke de Choiseul, to ^ 
whom the command of the det&chment had beeii 
given, after waiting beyond the latest Lour at which 
he conceived it possible the arrival of the royal 
family was to be Iboked for, had been obliged to re- 
tire froth his post. This h^ seems to have doiie 
about a quarter before six o'clock — so that if the car- 
riages had made their appearance even a single hour 

h 2 
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sooner than they did they would have been in time 

for this escort. As matters had turned out, there 
was too much reason to fear that all the arrange- 
ments which had been made for the remainder of tbe 
journey would be disconcerted and rendered un« 
available; since it was probable that the same ne- 
cessity which appeared to have prevented this first 
detachment from remaining at its station would also 
withdraw the others from the successive points at 
which they were to have been placed, before the 
arrival of the royal fugitives. And so in some sort 
it happened. When the travellers reached the town 
of St. Menehould at half past eight, the second 
guard, which had been stationed at this place, 
althou gli they had not left the town, had dismounted 
from tlieir liorses, and dispersed themselves. They 
had done this to avoid the observation of the in- 
habitants, whose suspicious had begun to be excited 
by the length of time during which the troops hadre« 
mained waiting-, as they asserted, for the arrival of 
a quantity of treasure belonging to the government, 
which still had not made its appearance. But the 
consequence was that, on the royal carriages reaching 
the town, none of the expected preparations ap- 
peared to have been made. The king therefore was 
in the greatest perplexity ; and, in his agitation, and 
the absence of any other person to assume the 
direction of aifairs, he was obliged to expose himself 
so much that he excited both the notice and the sus* 
picions of the bystanders. It may be supposed that 
he did not sustain his new character very naturally in 
all points. Drouet, the postmaster, in particular, 
felt almost convinced that the pretended valet was in 
reality the king ; especially after comparing his face 
with the eiii^raving oxi au assignat for filly livres, 
which he happened to have in his possession. This 
person, however, di4 not attempt to detain the c»r^ 
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riage, which, after stopping a short time, proceeded 
on the road towards Clermont ; but as soon as it 
had departed^ he sent his son forward to Varennes 
to communicate what he suspected to the magistrateii 
of that town. By this time the report that ttie kin^ 
was in the carriage had spread itself generally among 
tlie inhabitants of St Menehould ; and, the tocsin 
having' sounded and the drum beat to arms, the 
national p^iiard had assembled, and would not per- 
mit the departure of M. de BouilWs dragoons, who 
otherwise would have followed the royal party. The 
fugitives had left Clermont before Drouet arrived— 
although here also the commander of the detachment 
sent for thdr protection, had been obliged, after re« 
tainihg his post as long as possible, to dismiss his 
men to their barracks before they made their appear- 
ance. From Clermont they proceeded to Varennes, 
Which they reached at half-past eleven at night. But 
iBifter their arrival here, they lost more than half an 
hour before they could learn at which of the inns a 
relay of horses, which they expected to be ready for 
them, was to be found. Meantime Drouet's son 
arrived, and took instant measures, by advertising 
the mayor of the town and the commandant of the 
national guard, to prevent those of whom he was in 
pursuit from making their escape. Accordingly when 
the king, after they had at last obtained their horses, 
applied for the passport necessary to enable them to 
pursue their journey, he was informed that they could 
not be permitted to leave the place that night. 

At Paris, meanwhile, the flight of the royal 
family had been discovered at an early hour in the 
morning. General Lafayette, on being informed 
of what had taken place, at six o'clock, immediately 
sent otF several officers in diflTerent directions, to an- 
nounce every where that the enemies of their countrjf 

bad carried off the king, and to command that bi 
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should be arrested wherever he was found. By eight 
o'clock the news had spread over all Paris ; and 

crowds soon began to assemble around the Tuileries, 
the hall of the National Assembly, and in other 
public places. The general sentiment of indignation 
against the monarch soon began to display itself in 
the defacement of the royal arms, and other similar 
emblems, wherever they presented themselves, and in 
the removal of various busts of himself which Louis 
XIV. had set up throughout the city; but the popu- 
lace did not proceed, in the course of the day, to any 
more violent excesses. The Assembly having met at 
nine o'clock, the mayor immediately repaired to thenr 
hall to announce in form the departure, or, as it was 
£tyled, the carrying off (L' enlevement) of the king; 
on which, with dignified calmness and an unanimity 
becoming the crisis, that body passed the necessary 
decrees for the despatch of couriers after the fugi- 
tives, the detention of all persons attempting to leave 
the kingdom, the maintenance of the executive go- 
vernment during the absence of its head, and what- 
ever other measures were demanded in order to up- 
hold the tranquillity of the city and the kingdom, and 
to re^assure the public mind. The first of the mes- 
sengers sent from Paris who reached Varennes, were 
M. Romeuf, aide-de-camp of General Lafayette, and 
M. Baillon, a municipal officer. They arrived to« 
gether about half past six on the morning of the 
22d; and, immediately proceeding to the house in 
which their majesties were detained, delivered to the 
king the decree of the National Assembly for bis 
arrest. All chance of escape was now over. At 
eight o'clock, therefore, the royal family quietly sub- 
mitted again to take their seats, in order to be driven 
back to Paris in the same carriage which had conveyed 
them thus far on their flight from that capital. Re- 
turning by Clermont and St. Menehould the^ arrived* 
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about eleven o'clock at night, at Cb&Ions, where 

they remained till next morninj^. Continuing^ their 
route on the 23d, they proceeded that day as far as 
£peniay. Here they were joined by Messieurs Bar- 
nave, Petion, and De Latour-Maubourg, the com- 
missioners from the National Assembly ; the two 
former of whom took their places in the hrst car- 
riage with their majesties, while the last-mentioned 
seated himself with the attendants in the othen 
"An immense multitude and an army,'' say the com- 
missioners in a letter to tUSe Assembly, ''accompanied 
our progress/' They passed the night of the 24th at 
Dormans ; and at seven o'clock in the evening of 
the following day, the royal carriage, escorted by 
about ten thousand national guards, and a mob» 
whose numbers had been rapidly increasing all the 
way from Varennes, having driven along the Boule- 
vards as far as the Place Louis XV., entered the 
garden of the Tuileries by the Pont Tournant The 
news of the king's arrest had been brought to Paris 
about ten o'clock on the evening of the 22d, by a 
messenger specially despatched for that purpose by 
the civic authorities of Varennes; so that the 
Assembly had had nearly three days for the arrange- 
ment of the measures to be taken on his arrival. They 
provided accordingly, in the first place, as far as they 
could for the preservation of order on the entry of the 
royal family into the capital ; and on the morning 
which followed this event they passed a decree for 
virtually suspending the authority of the king, and 
detaining him, along with the queen and the 
dauphin, in custody, by appointing a guard to 
each* This resolution was dictated by quite as much 
moderation as could have been expected in the cir- 
cumstances. The royal family remained in the same 
state of confinement till the 3d of September fol- 
lowing, when the new Constitution was presented to 
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the king" by the Assembly, and accepted by him, off' 
which he was immerliately restored to liberty^ and the 
exercise of his civil functions. But t|i6 impression 
made upon the public mind by this attempted flight, 
and its issue, was never obUterated ; and nothing 
perhaps in the early course of the Revolution contri- 
buted so greatly to extfnguidh the ancitot prejudice 
of the people in favour of the royal person and dignity^ 
and to precipitate the crisis in which both perished. 
^ On the 3d of Septembet, da we huve tnentioned, 
the Constitution agreed upon by the Assembly was 
presented to the king. It was carried to the palace 
by a deputation of sixty of the members, who were 
received by the king, white the queeii, the dailphin; 
and liis sister, presented themselves at the door of the 
apartment. Afler expressing in general terms his 
attachment to the national liberties, and his confi- 
dence in the loyalty of his people, There/' said bk 
majesty to the deputies, are my wife and my 
children, whose sentiments are the same as my own.'^ 
The queen felt it nectary to confirm thid dssuratice; 
however far she was from partaking in the feelings 
of hope and confidence which it seemed to imply. 
On the 13th the king wrote to the Assembly that he 
was willing to accept the Constitution ; and n^t day 
accordingly he proceeded to their hall to give his 
public assent to it, with the solemnities becoming so 
importiint an act. At the hour of noon a discharge 
of cannon announced the approach of his majesty ; 
who, having entered the hall, seated himself on a 
chair which had been placed for him beside that of 
the president The members, meanwhile, in con- 
formity to a resolution which had been passed in the 
earlier part of tlie day, remained in their places with- 
out rising. The king himself rose when about tA 
read his dddresS; but dn perceiving thftt ilo oni^ 
else followed his example he resumed his seat» and 
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proceeded to speak as follows : I have come, 

g-entlemen," said he, to ratify solemnly in this 
place the acceptance of the Constitution which I have 
already declared : wherefore I swear to be faithful to 
the nation and to the law, and to employ all the 
power which is delegated to me, in maintaining the 
Constitution, and causing the laws to be executed* 
May this great and memorable epoch be that of the 
re-establishment of peace and union — the pledge of 
the happiness of the people and the prosperity of the 
empire/' The tone and look both of dignity and of 
confidence with which these words were spoken, 
drew forth the plaudits of the assembly. After a 
few words in reply from the president, his majesty 
signed the Constitution ; and iheu, retiring from the 
hall, was followed by the whole of the members, who 
escorted him to the sound of military music as far as 
the door of the palace. As soon, however, as he had 
escaped from the public gaze, the monarch, it would 
appear, gave free vent to the expression of very dif»* 
fjerent sentiments from those he had so recently 
manifested. Proceeding immediately to the apart* 
ment of the queen, who had also been present at the 
scene in the Assembly, he threw himself on a chair, 
and while the tears gushed from his eyes, addressing 
himself to her majesty, bewailed in the bitterest terms 
wliat he called the humiliation she had seen him 
undergo. Such is the relation of Madame de Cam- 
pan, who was in the room. The queen could not 
console him ; but, throwing herself on her knees at 
his feet, clung to him, and joined in his grief and 
lamentations. It seemed to both that them'annerin 
which the king had been treated by the Assembly, in 
being placed merely on a level with the president, 
and received without any of the usual marks of re- 
specti was both cruelly insulting in itself, and umi« 
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nous of the entire overthrow at no distant hour of the 
royal authority* Since such bad been the demeauour 
of the existitig assembly, what was not to be expected 
from the one imtnediately about to meet, the great 
majority of the members of which were well known 
to be of much more violently antimonarchical prin- 
ciples even than their predecessors ! The prospeci 

seemed to their majesties one of deepest gloom. 
Such were the feelings that reigned within the pa- 
lace. Without all was popular triutnph and rejoicing. 
Four days after the king's visit to the Assembly, it 
public fete, which had been decreed by that body, 
was celebrated in Paris, in honour of the great act,— 
the cdmpletion as it were of the edifice of freeddm,— 
which had just been consummated. The Cotistitii- 
tion was solemnly proclaimed by the civic authorities 
before the H6tel de Ville, in the Place du Carrousel; 
in the Rue St. Honor*} opposite to the Place Yen* 
ddme, and iit the Champ de Mars^ In the evening 
the city was brilliantly illuminated ; and nowhere was 
there seen a more splendid display of festoons of 
light, transparencies, and othei- such ornaments, thaii 
along the front of the Tuileries and in the garden of 
that palace. The royal family drove in their carriage 
through the streets and to the diiierent public places; 
to witness the rejoicino^s ; and were ih general re- 
fceived by the people With respect and demonstrations 
of attachment. Madame de Campan relates, how- 
ever, that whenever the cry of Vive le Roi was ut- 
tered by the crowd around the royal carriage, a mail 

who had stationed himself by its side, and steadily 
kept his place tliere, immediately called out, Ne les 
croyez pas; Vive la Nation !" TrUst them fiot i Ihk 
Natidn for eoer I Dulaure* remarks that the gene- 
ral sentiment was most correctly e:srpres&ed by it 

Exquisses Uisioriques, ii« 3U 
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transparency which a shoemaker of the Rue St. 
Hononi had placed over the door of his shop, exhi- 
biting the following words;— 

« Vive le Roi, 
S'il est de bonne foi." 

The members of the first National Assembly held 
their last sitting on the 30th of September, the king 
having on that occasion again presented himself 
among them, and read an address full of apparently 
the most cordial assurances of his satisfaction with 
the new order of things; and next day their suc- 
cessors ipet, as already mentioned, in the same hall. 
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Chapter VL 

HISTOUY OFTHE TUILERIES DURING THE REVOLUflON 

OF l7Sdf — CONTINUED. 

llayt of tliA SOdi June tnd the 10th Avgntt, 199^. 

The 20th of June, a day which the Oath of the 
Tennis Court in 1789, and the flight of the royal 
fiunily-ili 1791, had alieady made famous in the 
niinalR of the Revolution, was rendered yet more 
memorable by the extraordinary scenes in the Tuile- 
viesii and 0ther' parts- ef Paris, of wbieh it was the 
iritiiess'ja 17001 

5' By this time the Court and the Legislative As- 
iBembly were in complete opposition. In the latter 
the «epublieaa) or> as it was afterwards called* the 
OirpinliaC jMirty, had obtained such an ascendancy 
that 1 the kin^ had been forced to select a ministry 
firom^ t^at taetiob. -But there was little cordiality 
frem the first between Louis and his new cabinet ; 
and in no long time their mutual coldness or dislike 
grew into open and irreconcileable hostility. At last, 
cm the evtening of the 12th of J une, Roland, the 
liead of the new administration, and two of his 
colleagues, suddenly received intimation of their dis- 
missal; and in a tiew days an entire ohange of 
ministi^ took place. The advisers whom the j king 
had now selected, however, belonged unfortunately 
to the minority in the Assembly ; a sufficient proof 
of which appeared in the proceedings of that body 
when, immediately upon learning the dismissal of 
Roland and liis associates, they passed a resolution 
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declaring that the ex-ministers, in quitting office, 

carried with them the regrets of their country. 

But the republican party, on this occasion, de-* 
lermined not to limit their exertions in favour of 
their own opinions within the limits prescribed by 
the law. Their object, in fact, was a second revo- 
lution — Si result only to be brought about by the 
overthrow of the law. They therefore resolved to 
work by other machinery. It, was a popular com- 
motion which destroyed the Bastille ; the same 
agency seemed to them the fittest for overturning the 
throne. Accordingly measures were taken to- ei- 
cite the nmUitude to a new demonstration of their 
strength; with the view, probably^ in the first in« 
stance of only terrifying the king by such a display 
into an abandonment of the- coutse he had ve^ 
cently pursued, and overawing the constitutional 
party into acquiescence with the new movement 
The first symptoms o£ the coming tumult appeared 
on Monday the 17th of June, on which and the 
following' day considerable crowds collected in the 
&ubourg St. Antoine. The directory of the depart- 
ment of Paris, at the head of which was the Duke 
de Rochefoucauld, a constitutionalist, as soon as in- 
formation was received of these assemblages, took 
every precaution in its power to prevent the disorders 
which were to be apprehended. Not so the authori- 
ties of the city. When it was proposed that they 
should interfere to put down the mob, they got rid 
of the motion by passing to the order of the day. 
On the 19th it was Intimated to the Assembly that 
the multitude intended to proceed to the Tuileries in 
arms, to present an address to the king ; and, upon 
iis being thereupon proposed to that body that a 
prohibition should be issued against so illegal ^and 
dangerous a proceeding, they also chose to pass to 
the uffder of the day. . ^ i 
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On the 20th, crowds began to assemble by break 
of day in the faubourgs of St. Aatoine and St. 
MarceU Meanwhile, upon second thoughts, the city 
authorities had deemea it decent not to stand alto- 
gether aloof in such a crisis. In the course oi tliis 
motv^ing, therefore, a proclamation from them, in 
reference to what was going on, appeared on the 
walls : but it did not contain a syllable in disappro- 
bation of the mob or their designs. It merely in- 
timated that the commander of the national guards 
had receiv^ orders to assemble the armed citizens* 
with their several banners, that they might thus, as 
i( was vaguely phrased, " march together under the 
command of the officers of battalions.'^ The crowd 
probably miderstood this intimation, and not erro- 
neously, as merely a friendly hiut that their dis- 
orderly procession would pot be lefl without the 
defence of other arms in addition to those which 
they themselves carried. However, it has also been 
stated that at an early hour some of the magistrates 
actually s^ppeared among the people in their municipal 
scarfs, an4 gravely admonished them to depart to 
their homes. " You have acted your part/' said one 
of the rabble to these orators, when they had concluded 
their exhortations i move out of the way, and let us 
^ct ours */' 

About eight o'clock the multitude began to form 
into columns, and they were soon on their march. 
They were arm^d with iron-headed sticks, pikes, 
scythes, axes, and other such weapons, many of 
which were adorned with tricoloured ribands, '[f he 
following were some of the inscriptions on the ban- 
n W under which they marched : Louis, the people 
fire weary of suffering^* — •* Tremble, tyrant, thy last 
hour is come ' — The people Vish complete Uberty, 
9f ^eatW One mdividual carried the renptpaiit of a 

• Uoore's Joumaii ii, 204* 

« 
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pair of black breeches on a pike, with the iuscrip- 
tioti, Tremble, tyrants,-<-behold the sansH^ulottes^/' 
Tiicy took their way, in the first instance, to the 
hall of the Assembly. The diflFerent bodies of the 
national guards, whom they met on their progress, 
oflered them no interruption; but on the contrary 
seemed rather to have been brought out to honour, 
or, if necessary, to protect, their procession. 

When they arriyed in front of the hall wherd 
the legislative body were sittitig, they demanded 
admission. At this time their numbers amounted to 
about eight thousand persons t- It was in vain 
that several of the members of the Assembly conn-- 
selled resistance to this audacious and insulting pro- 
position. The majority, to their eternal disgrace; 
decided that it should be submitted to. A scene 
Accordingly followed beyond expression humiliating* 

First, an orator deputed by the mob approached the 
bar, and delivered a speech to the assembled legis- 
lators, in which he rated them in no measured t^rms 
ibr their want of patriotism, the divisions ^hich 
reigned among them, and other alleged delinquencies. 
On the conclusion of this harangue, the whole mul- 
titude—men, women, and children— with their wtmi 
in their hands, and their banners itraving, passed 
through the hall in succession ; the members all the 
while remaining in their places, and the president 
looking down upon the scene from his chair. Th^ 
long and miscellaiieous arrdy occupied fully tHr^ 
hours in thus exhibiting thetnseltes. As they moved 
along they danced tumultuously, singing the favourite 

* Totibngeon, Histoire de la Rfevoliitidn^ quoted by Dulttunfj 
BxqiliBseSi ii.ll5> 

t Dulaure^ ibid* Some aulhoritieSj boweveri make them mneh 
more numerous. FauUn-Desodoardes, for instaDcei asserts thai 
the mob consisted of about fifty-five thbusatid iodividoali, 
-^Histoire dt la Revolution^ iL 155. 
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revolutionary air of p« ira, or shouting, Down with 
the veto I The Sam Culottes for ever ! and other such 
wilfl exclamations. 

On leaving the Assembly they proceeded directly 
to the Place du Carrousel. A number of gendarmes, 
and several battalions of national guards aud of 
Swiss, were drawn up in front of the palace, or dis- 
persed in its interior ; but no reij;iilar plan of resist- 
ance had been formed, and indeed the greater ])art 
of the men were not to be depended on. AJl the 
entries, however, were shut, except that leading from 
the Place du Carrousel, which was left half open. 
A guard was stationed beside it ; but this proved no 
obstacle to the irruption of the mob under the leaders 
who now openly appeared at their head. Two 
municipal officers coming up, commanded in a tone 
of authority that the gate should instantly be thrown 
wide open to the people. As they had brought up a 
piece of artillery the better to enforce this order, it 
was obeyed without farther parley. ** In a moment," 
to use the words of M, Toulongeon* the courts, the 
staircases, the vestibules, the outer apartments of the 
palace are filled with the rabble^ aud the guards 
disperse.'* 

Within th€ palace at this important and perilous 

crisis all had been contention and confusion. About 
a hundred and fifty gentlemen^ on the first rumour of 
the disturbances, had assembled around the king« 
and were ready to protect him and his family with 
their hves ; but at sight of their aristocratic attire the 
national guards and gendarmes assailed them with 
an outcry of indignation. The king was forced in 
consequence to desire them first to retire from the 
posts where they had stationed themselves in his im* 
mediate presence, and afterwards to order them to 
l^ave the palace. But no sooner had the troops oh* 
tained this victory than it was found that a large per* 
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tion of them w^re resolved not to act against the 
people. *rhe whole body of the gendarmes i^ftis^d 

to load their muskets. When the commandant, 
also, of one of the battalions of the national guard 
was prdtseeding to dispose the di^erent forces a& he 
deemed best for the protection of the palace, a ctip- 
tain of the Parisian militia told him at once that he 
would not sutfer the cannons belonging to his com- 
psihy to be moved, as he was not there to fight on 

his side of the question. 

In this state of atfairs, it was obviously imporf- 
iiibie to attempt any opposition to the onset of tb^ 
drowd. The dbors of the ihner apartmefits gave 
way one after another before the blows of their axes; 
or, if any resistance was offered for a moment, a 

tnete of artillery which they bore along with thciiti bit 
heir shoulders, bfeing directed against the pbint 
attack, immediately renfioved all int^rrtiptlbh. At 
last they arrived at the door of the room in which the 
king was ; which Louis, on their beginning to fbr6e 
it, ordered to be thrown open, ^ha met thehi, a^ they 
Entered, wnviiig his hat over his head and cr;ying 
Vive la Nation I 

In this apartment, besides the king, the mob foiiild 
her majesty, Madame Elizabeth, the princess royal, 
and the dauphin, together with five or six gentle- 
tnen. Afler some confusion it was at last arranged 
that the queen and the children shduld retire, atld 

that the king should tnke his place on a raised seat 
within the embrasure of a window which looked 
do\irn tipon the grfeat court. Here accordingly he 
statidhlfd himself, five or six grenadiers of the nas* 
tional guard, on whose attachment he could depend, 
being posted in front of him, to protect him from the 
pressure of the crowd. The queen meanwhile took 
her place ih th^ council chamber^ where she sat» sui^- 
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roufid«d by sevenA ladies cyf the emat, behind a Ifirge 

table, havings the dauphin seated betore her. All 
the adjacent rooms were tilled with the armed aud 
tamultuoiis rabble. 

When the king had taken the position assigned to 
him, hundreds of voices began to address him at once» 
tod to shower on him thehr menaces and r^roaches. 
Cries of, Recall the Patriot Mmuters^ Turn off your 
Priests, Choose between Pans and Coblentz, Down 
with the Veto ! To the devil with the Veto ! re- 
sounded from all quarters. The king strove in vain 
to make himself heard in the midst of this uproar; 
it was to no purpose even that he rung a bell vio- 
lently .to obtain a moment's silence. For sevecal 
hours alt sorts of indignities were offered to him. 
One of the mob handing him a red cap on the end 
of a pike» called out to him to put it on, if he really 
loved the people as he said; and after one of the 
grenadiers had stretehed the cap on his knee, on its 
being found too small, the king took it, and con- 
tinued to wear it all the time tlie mob remained. It 
was also insisted that he should drink to the health 
lof the nation ; on which, some wine being brought, 
he first drunk himself from one of the bottles* there 
being no glass, and then, when glasses were at last 
procured, poured out to all around him. 

Some time before this, several members of the 
Assembly, deputed by that body, had arrived in the 
room ; but, matters not having yet come to extremi* 
ties, nor the outrasjcs of the mob proceeded beyond 
insulting language, those gentlemen returned to the 
Assembly and reported that the conduct of the people 
was very respectful. The king, they added, was also 
quite calm and free from apprehension — a prooi of 
which he had given, while they were present, by 
taking the hand of one of the grenadiers, .who had 
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requested him not to be afraid, and bkM^io^ the man 
feel, while he placed it on his breast, that his heart 
beat calmly. 

When several hours had elapsed, however,- the 

Assembly thought proper to send a second deputation 
to the paJace. By this time the king was.attired in 
the red bonnet, and busy in pouring out wine to the 
mob* A little before this, Petion, the mayor of 
Paris, had made his appearance in the room, and 
coming up to the king, had addressed him, Sire, I 
liave only this instant learned the situation }n< which 
you are." " Tbafe is surprising," replied his majesty, 
^* for I have been in this situation above three hours/* 
It was now considered, however^ that matters had 
proceeded fer enough for the present* Petiou there- 
fore mounted a chair, and, addressing the multitude, 
said, " Citizens, all you who hear me, you have now 
in a legal manner stated your wishes to the bigr^i^ 
tary refMresentative ; return each of you to his ihome ; 
you can do no more than you have done; without 
doubt, your example will be imitated by the <iLepart- 
ments, and the king will no longer be able t6 moid 
yielding to the desire of the people* Retke now, I 
again request you ; and do not by remaining longer 
give occasion to the enemiea of the commonwealth.to 
misrepresent your virtuous intentions* ' ' The depu- 
tation at the same time having contrived to withdraw 
the king through a concealed door in the room, the 
rabble at last slowly proceeded to leave the palace. 
They had not, however, entirely deserted it befcire 
eight o'clock in the evening. The uproar in the 
council chamber, where the queen was, had at times 
during the aflernoon been nearly as violent as that 
to which the king was exposed. Her majesty, as 
already mentioned, had taken her seat behind a large 
table, which protected her from the pressure of the 
crowd ; and she had also, . to appease, their resent* 
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ifie*it irs far ftS she could, placed amon*f the ofita- 
BOeiits of her head-dress a very conspicuous tfi- 
Mloared cockade. But a womaii» who with a trttin of 
follourepd fyhed into the todtn, not bein^ satisfied 
with the degree of conformity to the modes of the 
4ay indicated by this popular emblem, handed a red 
tep to H iniliutr jr dfficeif ^hb dtdod in frbftt of the 
quefen^ desiririsj him to ^Iv^ it to her that she mig'ht 
put it on. The king, the woman added, wliom she 
had just lefti was wearing mich another. She and 
hut edtilt>Midnd appear^ to be sati^fied^ hdwevefi 
when her majesty, instead of putting it on her owrt 
head, put it on that of thfe dauphin. The great body 
of the HHibi afttfr lewing; the king, passed thitmgh 
flitft apartmsnt ; and tftatiy of the ^retehM trho eonn 
p<3f9ed the tumultuotis array asdailed her majesty with 
the most atrocious language. 

Bun the iOth of wte otily the fotenmtiet' of 
^ mmh mbn^ usniflt day, the ftifnoas 10th of Atigosf. 

The interval between these two periods was marked 
by a isucdession of minor events, indicating by theif 

<ldiftmdtetorjr ehattteter the feverish and uh^tt^ Mato 

of th* body politic. Oh the 6th of July Petlort was 
mispendfed from his functions as mayor by the de- 
partmental directory of Paris for his conduct on the 
oO^ttsion of the recefit attack oti the Tuileried. On 

the 7th the two cdnfiictifi^ parties in the Assembly,' 
the Constitutionalists and the Republicans, agreed 

ill a moment of enthusiasm to forget then* past dif-< 
flwenoes ^ and, etnbraeih^ eadi oth^, swor^ fot the* 

future to labour together in harmony for the benefit of 
their common cotlntry. But this recoudiiation hardly 
hatfed beyond th^ day On which it was pronounced^ 
Almost thO only eflfect which it produeed was th<$ 

re-opeuiag to the public on the day following; of the 
garden of the Tuileries, the dHyPerent entrances to 

whi^ had Iftcit kept slmt aluee tb^ 80th of thtf pt^ 
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eediBg month. On the 11th the Assembly dlMilaied 

the country in danger. On the 13th they restored 
Petion to the exercise of his authority ; and on the 
IbHowuig^ day, tlie anniversary of the destruetion of 
the Bastille, both he and the king' appeared at the 
fete in the Champ de Mars, the one for the moment 
the triumphing idol, the other the already bound apd 
all but sacrificed victim, of that tyrannizing populace* 
whose insatiable appetite for blood was within a few 
months to devour botbl. In one of the speeches 
delivered on this occasion, the orator boldly invited 
his auditors to join him in swearing destruction to 
all kings. Before the end of June, indeed, ad- 
dresses had been read in the Assembly from Brest* 
Blois, Lyons, and other places, calling upon the 
legislature to take into consideration the question of 
the dethronement of Louis ; and on the 9 th of the 
present month Brissot had made a proposition to 
that effect from the tribune. This motion was re^ 
newed on the 25th by another member. Meanwhile 
a circumstance which took plaee out of doors led to 
a curious and characteristic display of the temper of 
the times. The garden of the Tuileries, after being 
opened on the 8th, had been shut again in a few 
days ; but on the 2&th the Assembly decreed that the 
Terrace des FeuiUam should be considered as com* 
prehended within the precincts of their hall, and 
hence as accessible to the public. To prevent the 
persons who might assemble on this national 
ground, as it was called, from trespassing upon the 
garden, which was divided from it only by a very 
low wall and a flight of steps at one end, it was or- 
dered that a tri-coloured riband should be sue* 

* Petion was proscribed with the other Girondist deputies ia 
May 1793 ; but made his escape from Paris, and fled firstto Nor* 
raandy, and from thence to La Girondc, where his body wassomo 
. time after found ia a iieid half devoured by the wolves. 
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|)etid«d dotigf th6 titees drotuid the boundaries of 

the terrace. This completely answered the purpose. 
Although the lowest of the people were in the habit 
0f cdlleeting in numbers on the terrace, no instance 
odcurred of any one violating this barrier, so Weak 
in itself, but so strong in its appeal to their pride 
and patriotistfo. The saitie mob, however^ who tes^ 
tifled BO much respect for this riband, shewed very 
little for some of the more eommon-place sanctions 
of law and morality. On the very evening on which 
it was first hung up, M. d'Epr^mesnil, who» although 
otie of the most conspicuous popular favorites in the 
early days of the Revolution, was now regarded as an 
aristocrat, having made his appearance on the ter« 
face, a rkbble of armed sans-culottes fell Upon him, 
wounded him severely, and wduld have massacred 
him on the spot^ had not some members of the 
Assembly eome up on hearing his cries^ and, by 
throwing themselves between him and his astosMns^ 
with difficulty rescued him from their hands. " And, 
even as you now are," said d'Epremesnil on this oc- 
easlott to Petidni who approached him as he lay 

bleeding and exhausted immediately after his escape, 
*• I also was one of this people^s idols," 

On this 85th a band of twelve hundred armed meh 
arrived tii FttriS flrom Britany, and on the 80th five 
hundred niore from Marseilles. The professed ob- 
ject of these strangers, afterwards generally known 
by the flame of the FedSrSs, wiLs to aid the eitiseus 

of Paris in their present contest with the Court; and 
in this, as we shall see immediately, they did good 
servieei But the FedSrS$ had in fitct been invited 
to the tepilal by the Girondists, and to that party 
they continued to adhere during their stay, protecting 
them froin the mob when they lost their short-lived 
ascendancy as zealously as they at first performed 
their part iu that popular insurrection which it wa^ 
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BOW deemed meet tp put in motioii. Their presence 

in the mean time undoubtedly contributed in no smaU 
degree to embolden the irieuds of repubiicanisni, and 
to precipitate the overthrow of the monarchy. On 
the 26th and 27th the forty-eight sections into which 
Paris was divided having come to a vote upqn the 
question of the dethronement of the king, foity<-$eveu 
gave their sufirages in favour of that measure. On 

the 3d of August Petion appeared at the bar of the 
Assembly ; and in the name of ^he Comfnune^ of 
(Common Council of the city, demanded that Loui^ 
should be immediately deposed, and that th^ Asn 

sembly should name a ministry to exercise the func- 
tions of the executive till a national convention could 

A 

be convoked. On the 6th a petitiont enforcwg ti^n 
same prayer, was presented by a numerous mob« 

after it had lain for signature the three preceding 
days in the Champ d« Mars* The tf^qtionf ipcl^dt 
wUcb aimed at a second revolutiont wii9 bow- 
everywhere triumphant. On the evening of the 
8th many of the members of the Assembly, who^^ 
opinions were known to be unfavoiable to this pro-r 
ject, were grossly insulted, and assailed with thq 
niost alarming threats, by the crowd on their leav- 
ing the hall. Next day a violent discussion tooH 
place in the Assembly on the complaints of these de^ 
pnties, of which Dr. Moore, who was present) has 
given an animated account. Among other letters 
which were r^ad by the president, one was from a 
members who stated that he had been attacked biy a 
number of men in the dress of the national guaidsi 
who had threatened to put him to death lor a recent 
vote he bad giveut which when they were preparing 
to do, he had been saved by a grenadier an4 
citizens. Others related that the writers had been 
obliged to take refuge irom the FtJderes in a guard- 

honse* fimn which they had %tt^wa^d& to mk^ tkm 
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escape through a back window on finding that it 
was on the point of being forced. Oae. deputy 
wrote that ^' hitvuig gone for refuge inl^ ^ io: 
the Rue St Honort^, one of the F<$d(M^ had fol- 
lowed him, and declared, that, if ever he saw hLna 
attempt to return to tbe.iUsembly, he/WPi^ld strike- 
off hta head with a stifoke of hist sabrei , whioh ;he^ 
drew half out of the scabbard uii he spoke." ** When 
mention wa9 made/' continiAes . Jjjr^ Moore,. ''in ttie 
foraier letter^ of the deputies eawpUig firQmitbe'MFiiip 
dow of the corps de garde, it excited some diirth ^^ 
the galleries; but at the idea of one of their heads: 
being cut^ off, I thought there would have been no 
end of exultation ; th/^re was a lood wd mw^sm^i- 
peal of laughter from all the galleries^: / And the-: 
membera on ^ne^.iside of the hall )i:ere as viot^nt in 
expi;^sipg»t)ieur indignaiionf . $Qaie«iille4iouiAotlbf»> 
president to. put an end to the nteeting : Dthen^lpro^ 
ppsed that it should be immediately decreed Uiat the 
NMipnal, Assembly should withdrstw fcemi Paris to 
aiune other jboi¥n m Fmnce^ where ^iheyrtoouM deli«> 
borate' in safety, and*free from insult. The «oise and » 
disorder were excessive: rfifty members wei^ voei- 
fecaUng Qnce ; I .never> waa witdesa to ^^aeene so ^ 
tumultuous; the bell» as well«as« thai- voice ef lb*, 
president, was. drowned in a storm, <H)mpared to 
which» the ro4^st boisterous night X evej^'Uiaa J^itii;ess 
to in the H^Sftof -Conunotia was a ealsn.'^' . 

M. Roederer; the procurator of the department^ 
having been called to the bar on this occasion, an- 
nounced that one of the sections intended to sound 
the tqesin by the hour of midnisKlit* if the* Assembly 
should not have decreed the dethronement of the 
king by that time. This project, indeed, had been 
formed for some <toya« and openly spolien *«I>r« 
Moore relates, that on- the ^th, - the <day faefone* ha 
toived in Faris^ a man y^ho had justrcome fuom the 
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capital, and whom he met at Clermont, assured him 
that a conspiiracy, m which certain people had beeik 
for some time ensraffed, would break out on the 9th 
or the month. But the most authentic and circum- 
slaBtial nanrative of the manner in which the in- 
surrection was prepared, was not lon^ after ^vkn by 
Carra, who had been himself one of the chief con- 
spiratorsy in his famous newspaper, the Annales Pa- 
triotiqnet* According to this account the scheme.^ 
originated with a committee of forty-three members 
of the Jacobin club, five of whom were appointed 
to act as a secret directory for carrying it into ex*- 
ecation. This directory held their first meeting at 
the sign of the Gold^i Sun, a small tavern in the' 
Rue St. Antoine, near tlie site of the Bastille, on 
the night of th« SSth of July. At two o'clock in the 
morning they rose and proceeded to the Plaee de la" 
Bastille, with the intention of then stirring up the ' 
populace ; but our project," says Garru» failed 
this time from the prudence of the niayor,* witd pro- 
bably felt that we were not sufficiently prepared 
{cmez en mestire) at that moment."' The next time 
they met at eight o'clock on the evening of the 4th 
of AugUBt, in a chamber belonging to Antoine^ * fbr* ' 
roerly a member of the Constituent Assembly, who * 
lived in the Rue St. Honore, opposite to the Church 
of the Assumption, in the same house with Robers- ' 
pierre, who, however^ had no concern in the con- ' 
spiracy. On this occasion it was also at first pro- 
posed to make the attempt in the course of the 
night; but on a communication of that intention 
being made to Santerre and another person whose 
co-operation was requisite, it was found that they 
were not yet suflSciently prepared ; and it was there- 
fore determined to await the result of the debate which ^ 
was to take place in the Assembly on the 9th, on the' 
subject of suspending the kingly office. On that me- * 
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morabl^ ni^ht the principal contrivers of the plot* 
dividing themselves into three bodies, assembled in sd 
many difierent places as soon as the tocsin began to 
sound — some in the Faubourg St Marcel — Santerre 
and three others in ttie Faubourg St. Antoine — and 
Carra himself with another in the apartment of the 

commander of the Fedt^r^s from Marseilles, who 
were lodged in the barracks called La Nouvelle 
France^ in the Rue du Faubourg Poissonifere. To 
all this we may merely add, that the inmates of the 
Tuileries themselves were perfectly aware that a 
second attack upon the palace was in preparation ; 
but the information they had teceived led th^m Id 
suppose that it would not take place till the night 
of the 12th ; and this miscalculation prevented the 
defensive arrangements from being so formidable as 
they otherwise would have been. 

However, a considerable number of troops were 
collected in the course of the night within and around 
the palace. Twelve hundred Swiss guards wef^ 
under arms in various positions in the vicinity of 
their barracks, which formed a long building-, 
dividing the courts immediately before the palace 
ftom the Place de Carrousel. Another bckly of 

devoted adherents occupied the Pont Tournant. 
Mandat, the commander of the national guards, who 
was in the interest of the court, had placed several 
strong detachments of these forces and of the Pari- 
sian militia both in the garden of the Tuileries, 
before the colonnade of the Louvre, on the Pont 
Neuf, and in other places. A body of about a 

thousand gendarmerie on horseback were drawn up 
in the neighbourhood of the Place de Carrousel. 
Finally, about six or eight hundred gentlemen, cbn- 
sisting principally of noblesse MA former officers of 

the army, were posted in the interior of the palace ; 
but this baud oi volunteers, unfortunately— forming 
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alon^ wkh the Sviss and those who were stationed 

at the Pont Tournant, the only portion of the 
assembled troops whose fidelity was to be much de- 
pended upoQ-— having only collected in haste after the 
disturbances were begun, had come very insufB* 
cieiitly armed, and were on that account of com^ 
paratively little use* 

Meanwhile, the managers of the insurrection had 
already commenced operations by an act of ex- 
traordinary energy and boldness. Soon after mid- 
night about two hundred persons^ professing to havi^ 
heen elected by the sections, appeared at the Hdtel 
de Ville, where the Commune was sitting at the time| 
turned out all the members, with the exceptiqn of 
Fetion, lif^uel, and Danton; and, seizing upon 
their places, hegan immediately to exercise the fune* 
tions of the municipality. So soon were the theo^ 
rising Girondists over-mastered by the working poUt 
tidans — ^the men of personal prowess and activity — • 
whom, for the purpose of the moment, they had 
taken as their alKes, and doubtless thought to use 
aixnply as instruipents and servants, so long as they 
should have occasion for them ! The moment th^ 
conspiracy had fairly broken out, it was all over with 
the merely writing and speechifying agitators. This 
usurpation pf the municipal a^thority may be re- 
garded as the first distinct apparition of that mob 
faction, which was henceforth in France for so long 
a season to be lord pf the ascendant. The new 
council, as we have said, immediately proceeded to 
exercise its functions. Betion^ although not deposed 
firora the mayoralty, was sent oH", under the pro- 
tection of a guard of 4(>Q0ur, to his own house, that 
he might have an apology for not interfering to put 
down the coming tumult,^-^nd in place of so com- 
paiutively feeble a spirit, Huguenin, one of the most 
conspicuous.among the ruffians of the 20th of June, 
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was £ippointed provisionary president of the muni- 
cipality. A message was next sent to Geneiral 
Mandate commanding him to come immediately to 
the town-house — where, when he presented himself, 
not a little confounded at the changed appearance of 
the council, he was accused of treason to the people, 
and, being ordered on that charge to the Abbey, was 
shot thronrrh the head as he was leaving the room, 
and his body thrown into the Seine, 

The removal of Mandat was a master-sfiroke of 
the conspirators. It disorg-anised all the arrange- 
ments which had been made for the defence of the 
palace. The national guards, which he commanded, 
though by no means universally well aflected to the 
cause for which they were brought out to fight, would 
yet probably, combined and directed by him, have 
been found a sufficient protection against the mob. 
But of the detachments which he had posted at dif- 
ferent stations, some were now withdrawn by orders 
sent from the new Commune, and which they be» 
lieved to emanate from him, while others, and par* 
ticularly those who occupied the garden and other 
places in the vicinity of the Tuileries, astonished at 
his continued absence, for which they were altogether 
unable to account, were first, as was not unnatural 
in such extraordinary circumstances, perplexed as to 
what they ought to do, and eventually induced to 
espouse the side of the insurgents. 

The popular forces, composed of the Fedeics 
from Marseilles and Bretagne, and numerous bands 
of citizens from the Faubourgs of St. Antoine and 
St. Marcel, began to move slowly towards the 
Tuileries from the different points where they had 
assembled, about three o'clock in the morning. The 
MarseiUese were the first who arrived ; and they im*» 
mediately formed in order for battle in the Place du 
Carrousel, direcUy in front of the palace, {lere they 
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were soon after joined by their auxlliatrieS, tH^ 
Btetahs'BuA ihi^ people 6f the Fauboutg St Afir 
toihe, WHb 'difeW up behind them. * Th5*i^ from the 
PaiibourG- St. Marcel, proceediof]^ alonp: the terrace 
des Feuillans, entered and took up their station in th^' 
gttrd^ q bti Whm ihe gi^ter part of the g^en^rmes 
and iiatibnal guards, who had been posted there, re? 
tired amid cries of Five la nation ! and faHing back 
on the Petit Carrdtisel, ranged themselves on the 
^fldbe in the^^ilknis. It #as now about o'cloek. 
Immediately before this, the king, accompanied by 
the queen ^nd his sister, none of them havjng gone 
to bed, had come down to the-garden to review the 
trdbps, and had dis^ etiough to satli^fy him of- the 
little dependence to be placed on such defenders. 
Some of the artillery company approaching his ipar 
jei^^ p^0On» ilhodk tihdr fists in bis face, aild irtt* 
dQtt6d''li}iii''Hby 'the grossest lai^gukge: ' The arOf' 
saliitation from any portion of the forces was Vive 
la Ndiioh — no one seconding the cortege who were 
vrRhlfan^itnajesti^in their aiJtetnpt to raise this cry^ of 
le-mi. ' »Ii<y«8 waited As far as the F6ht ^Totirr 
nknt at the farther extremity of the garden, which, 
as we have stated, was occupied by a body of troops 
devoted io thi^ coiirt; The disposition iii vrhich biei 
found this post was calculated somewhat to restore 
hif; hopes ; but on his way back he was assailed by 
cries of Down witli the veto ! Down with the tj^itqy ! 
— and ail soon as he re-entered the palace hfi QjrdeiiBd 

that the princi})al door should be barricaded. 

W hile matters were in this state, Dejoly, the 
Minister of Justice, presented himself in the As- 
sembly, and entreated that some measures should be* 
adopted for the protection of the king. On this it 
;was proposed by some members that a deputation' 
should be; sent to the palace; but this motion was 
sej^cted^^^ aitthinlr urns' done. Dejoly then ' 
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turned to the Tuileries, where he found their majes- 
ties, with the rest of the Toy&I fiuniiy; and the otiier 
ministers, assembled in the king's closet. Here they 
all remained till near eight o'clock, when a Municipal 
officer presented himself in the room, wA announeed 
that forces were moving m 6olattin^ xipm the "palace 
• from all quarters. Immediately after M. Roedieter, the 
procurator of the department, entered and stated that 
the attack was jost about to begin i <lidt the greater 
part of the national guards had joined the people ; 
and that the forces still remaining steady were quite 
insufficient to defend the building. He urged his 
majesty, therefore, that withottt'en iiUAaM^ idelsy he 
should take the only step which could save himself 
and his family from being massacred, and seek re- 
fuge With the queen and his ehildreii in the 'National 
Assembly. The queen at^ fii^t < shrunk indignaiBtly 
from this humiliation. She would rather, she ex- 
claimed, be nailed to the walls of the palace; a^d, 
' olTering arms to the king, she' lmf)lbi«d hiiki'»to put 
himself at the head of his friends, and at least, if it 
must be so, to lose his crown and his life together. 
But, on being reminded of her children, whose 
only chance of safety she was destroying, she 
"said, heaving a profound sigh, " It is the last 
sacrifice — ^let it be made;'' and offered no farther 
resistance. The whole patty, consisting of the 
royal family, the ministers, and sevemi genilemen 
belonging to the court, then left the palace by the 
gate opening on the garden, and proceeded directly 
across the parterre to the hall of the Assembly. 

They were escorted by a battalion composed of Swiss 
and grenadiers of the national guard, who, forming 
into' a hollow square around them, eobdiicted them 
in safety, and without encountmng atiy mtemqitiini, 
till they arrived at the steps leading up to the Terrace 
des feiiillans. Here a formidable mob, assembled 
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> on the torrace, announced in the most furious lan- 
guage their determination to prevent them from ad- 
, vmieiiigl farther* This multitude was headed,. ))y a 
' man of theAsme of Hochar, of colossal atature and 
ferocious ^spect» dressed in a military habit, and 
holding a naked sword in his hand* .Xt wn^ iavaiu 

• that*M« Rfife^^^i: Ipegged tbem . to respect ,tli9,,coii-* 
« stitdtfam and the Jaws.. His voice was drowned, m 

their tumultuous clamour and menaces, which were 
.directed, agaiast^the* queen especiaUy^.ivirith fiendish 
vebeiBeiicerf> la the mean lime, . however, the As- 
sembly being informed that the royal family had 
left the palace, had at last thought fit to send a de- 
.'.putation to met*t]^ii^.Ji^ obedU^nq^ to an ea^p^ess 
artitde- ofwiliie' €10 wtitutloiiy which provided that the 
iing should always be so conducted. when he pro- 
posed to. CQQdeido their hall. M. Pftgan^l|..p|iQ^of 

the'iineiDl»efS lof tbis. deputatjQQ»..QWiiAg; to 
. Bocher, addressed him earnestly* in the name of the 

Assembly dn the disgrace which would attach to a 
violatioft 'Qf\tk» laws committed by.th^ peqple at 
the very 43<)oir.of .the legislative chamber, and happily 

• succeeded in making an impression upon him by 
this appeaL Placing himself before th^vking, the 

• mobHoibieftaiii now commanded his followers to give 
way; .and. flicsi, Hftuig up the young dauphin, and 
seating: him on his shoulders, he proceeded to lead 
the party fosward through tiie opening whic^ 
immediately made«£or them. The queen could not 
repress a scream of alarm when he laid hold of the 
child, *' Do liot he afraid/' said Rocher, " I will 
do him no harm.;" and entering the Assen^)ly with 

. hb burthen, he. walked up to the president, and 
placed the boy on the table before that officer. The 
king also atfi]^t took bis place beside the president ; 
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continuing its deliberations, he rose and seated him- 
seif with the cest of SaLonLj QU ^ bench, uau^y 
ooenpied by the mtiustera. He waa thea iafarmtA 
that, for the same reason, he could not remain there;* 
on wbieh he offered to take bis place at the bar, or at 
one of the extremities o£ the haU. The Assembly 
then deigned to dfareai 4list lie and his &mljF.,9liQuiA 
be accommodated in a box situated beliind the pre- 
sident's chair, belonging to the repartees for the 
jousBfil celled tin ijsgq^iiiqdkL •InUi: thj^*iuls« aer 
cordingly, whkh was about twelve, fi^t -in' length, 
and separated from the body of the hall by small 
iron -bars* ih& yAfoctiuiate huaily- entered ^ad took 
their seats. 

The departure of the kino: was followed at the ' 
palace by soenes of tlie mo^ terrible description^ 
Both the teoops vdio. still remained ito* defend ,thi| 
building, andibdr aiiHtilQJits, lod.faeeA ginettlly, it? 
would seem, left iu ignorance that the royal family 
had gone to the»A6semUy;'akhougk Xtouis dpctaced ' 
that he had given 0rd^»/b6foie>bisdepaiiuie that mo 
further resistance -shoold be offered to the entry of 
the people. In the confusion of the moment these 
orders ' had not been intimated i to ' the ^qldiers. ' 
Aboirt nine d^alotfk, the MatseUlese and* Bretons ad- 
vanced to the charge, and forced their way, with 
irresistible impetuosity^ from , the fiiace du Gaiucousei 
into the Cour des FriBces^ the -largest oi; tbe^seveiai 
courts into which the space immediately before the 
Tuileries was then divided. It would appear that at 
this eriisis the Swiss, now almost the only troops who 
remained to defend the palaee, ahd • irhb were sia** 
tioned principally at the windows and at the top of 
the ^reat staircase, manifested some disposition to 
eapitulate with their assailants ; festiii9 probably that 
there hardly remained' any ehunee of' tn^Hing a sttc«< 
cessfui resistance td the multitudes by>) which the 
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place was now on all sides attacked. But the re* 
conciliatioii which seemed about to take place be- 
tweea the two parties, in anticipation of which the 
great body of the assailants had already halted and 
come to a parley, was the next moment suddenly 
broken off by a few individuals of the mob, who, 
advancing to the foot of the staircase, pulled down 
successively about half a dozen of the Swiss, who 
stood on the steps, by thrusting their long pikes into 
their clothes, and then took from them their arms 
amid shouts of laughter. The rest of the crowd, 
thus edited, immediately rushed forward ; and the 
six disarmed captives were instantly massacred. On 
this the Swiss, both at the windows and on the 
staircase, burning to avenge their companions, put 
their muskets to their shoulders, and showered down 
a thick and fearfully destructive fire, both on the 
besiegers who filled the Cour des Princes, and on 
the advanced portion of them who were already 
ascending* the stairs. The effect was to clear the 
court ill an instant of all except the dead and the 
wounded. A small party of the Swiss, consisting 
of a hundred and twenty men, now advanced across 
the court to the Place du Carrousel, and again 
fired upon the flying multitude. At this moment, 
however, a messenger arrived from the Assembly, 
bringing an order from the king that all resistance 
should cease ; on which the whole party suffered 
themselves quietly to be conducted to the guard- 
house at the Feuillans, and there laid down their 
arms. Just before this, also, the guard which de- 
fended the Pont Tournant had succeeded in re- 
pulsing an armed mob of about tea tliousand persons 
by a well-directed volley of musquetry. 

But on the retirement of the party of Swiss from 
the Carrousel, the assailants were not long in return- 
ing to the attack* Hvi Moore, who wa@ living in the 
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Hdtel de Moscovie, in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
and who bad before been awakened about two in the 
morning by the sound of the tocsin, gives us aa in- 
teresting: picture of the state of Paris in the neig-h- 
bourhood of the Tuileries at this moment Having 
fallen asleep/^ he says, about three, we wem 
awakened at nine by the firing of cannon, and were 
told that tlie chateau was attacked. Soon atler, we 
heard theory of ^To arms, citizens, to arms 1 they 
slaughter your parents, your brethren, your sonsP 
and we saw men running half frantic through the 
streets, exclaiming in that manner. — ^As soon as I 
was dressed i went into the streets } a party of the 
national guards, with a number of citizens armed, 
were marching towards the Tuileries — another body 
of men followed soon after, dragging several can- 
nons along the Quai Mazarin, where I was, to the 
Pont Royal. Some men, flying from the Tuileries 
along this bridge, were killed by the national guards 
before they reached that end to which the cannon 
were advancing. Those cannon, being mounted on 
the bridge, were repeatedly discharged against that 
part of the chateau which loqks to the Seine. Some . 
women, who stood near me on the Quai de Vdtaiie, 
as soon as they heard the first discharge, clapped 
their hands, and cried, Bravo ! Bravo ! — In the mean 
time there was some tiring of musquetry from the 
windows of the Louvre facing the river ; a few peo- 
ple were killed and wouruled on the quays. Those 
who were on the side next the Louvre had run from 
the quay to the bank of the river, that they might be 
sheltered from the shot by the parapet. A party of 
national guards who inarched along the Quai Maza- 
rin, as often as they saw a group of people convef- \ 
sing together, ci^Ued Bos les mortem*, and dispersed 

* No motions. — ^The questions moved and debated in clubs 
lespecUog the measures of govei nment are called motions. ' 
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tiiem — thfe officer at the samfe time advising all who 
"Were without arms to retire to their houses. A little 
after* as a body of pikemen hurried past, one of them 
in a very decisive style pointed me out as an aristo- 
crat. Such ah accusation in the streets of PariSt 
any iim^ these ibur years, would have exposed a man 
to insult : in the present circumstances, when exe- 
cution is generally the immediate consequence of 
accusation, it might have proved fatal ; but the valet 
de place, who accom})d,iiied me, declared that, so fur 

from being an aristocrat, or anything like it, I was 
un Anglais. 'Bon,' cried the pikemen, and con- 
tinued theit course. Ailer this admonition I retired 
to thie house of ah acquaintance, in the Rue Jacob, 
froni whence I went, a little after, to the Hotel de 
Mbscovie. In the streets I met with great numbers 
c»f the tiatioual g^uii.rds and fkdhres returning home^ 
all of them with {pieces of the uniform of th@ 
Swiss guards who had been killed, stuck as trophies 
Oil the poiiit of their bayonets/' 

By this time the besiegers of the {mlac^ were 
tHUmphant at all points. The Marsdllese aiid the 
rest of the multitude who had been driven back by 
the fire of the Swiss from the Place du Carrousel 
had almost illiftnediately returned to their ground } 
while numerous batids of others had penetrated at 
the same time from various quarters into the garden, 
and commenced a vigorous attack on that front of 
the building. Thiis beleaguered bn all sides, and 
played upon by cannon planted at the ends of all 
the adjacent streets, it was impossible that it could 
hav(^ held out long, ^ven had its defenders been much 
mote nutheirous and much better armed than they 
were. It is said that, even before the assailants had 
gained the interior, the five or six hundred gentlemen 
trho i^ere posted in the different apartments, made 
ffamr escape precipitately through the gallery of the 
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Jlfpiiyre^.frQm wUeh they tltorwtoto came Ibstibuct-* 
ol^adniin^ Five la Nation with their might, omliy 
of :them however being, notwithstanding, killed by 
the. pepple^ Abqut eight buadred Swiss were i uow 
the,ii]^l{(- troops mmainijftg in the pe]d.edi .Tiieee 
.brfMeetineii.^rew up iiamediaiely before i the ^reat 
staircase, to resist, as long as they could, the entry of 
the mob; but tbey vvere soou ov^powered by -the 
imneD^ uufnbero o£ their aesailanfts^-ivrhQ 4e^oyed 
nearly ttie whole of them, and then poured into the 
palace, opposed by no other .iiApe4iine»f .t)ut the 
J^e^ped GfirCiBts^ pf «theslaij». v .tc u.,j. i . < 
. A.:ge9ieml. inaeeaere now comnooeedl''^ th^i iM- 
imerpus ,6ervants and other inmates, of the royrf 
dwelling, which lasted for two hours, from noon, 
,iipg^ely« till two q'olock. Tause the .words of.Ba^- 
Jmim^m^^f^ };he.qaiitrivieBs.(tf.ibi^>iiiaiafreeti»ii| and 
who was pre^eiat .at the head of a band of the Mar- 
seillese, *' They slew, in the rooms, 0{i..ithe« roofs, Ja 
vthe cpl^Y^ the . S wiss who were :fQund » either, witb «or 
without^WMPt the ohe^aUeref the if;i^let3( taHiiKh» .ia- 
babied jthe<bui1diii^.'V Barbaroux asserts, however, 
.Jhat Jit was not the Federes who were guilty cpftvthese 
j^WW>i^es,..buttbpJ5et of the rabble, wiK^^ail'iie*4t- 
j^fssesv .V. hftvJAg shewn themselves oaly eowar dly 
^fq^yes dnringthe.action, became assassins after the 
victory, and even went about plunging their weapons 
jHi tte, i bodies of the de^d, that tl>ey migjht aeem to 
ha,ye shared iiji.the hoaoors of the %ht.!* Tiiese 
;bIpQdrthursty savages at all events were found to be 
far too numerous for the less barbarously, disposed 
j2^r( of the multitude to offer any ei^ual mistake 

g M, their.. i)rflpeedings. . ^*.Our devotedness.?* says 
arbaroux, " could do nothing ; we addressed our- 
^cl^es to men who did not know us.". Jn^tb^ midst 
promiscuous slaugbtwv hpweffep,.the woma 
Madame^ Campan, < wiio. , iwas^ in. the 
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Tuileries on this terribte day, has given us in her 
Memoirs a very graphic description of the several 
dreadfiil scenes of which she was a- witness. la a 
voom to wbidi 'she had eome' in qneki of her sister, 

who'was also in the palace, she found two femmes 
de chaniibre and one of the two heidaques, as they 
i¥ere called, or* Hungarian Guards of the queen. 
^^I'beheld^^^ says sIm^v **tltts man^ of most im* 
posing stature and martial countenance, pale and 
seated on a bed ; I cried to him. Save yourself^ the 
valet0 pied kme airtady miaptd, ' I emmot do it^ 
said the inan to me, / (dm dead wtihfear. As he 
uttered these words; I heard a crowd rushing up the 
^stab^case ; 4hey threw themselves upon him, and I 
MW 'hini' ixtardet^d.' •! rta; followed by the tw6 
women, towsfrdd theM^fease aisassitis qtfHted 
the heidt!rque to come to me. The two women threw 
themselves at^ their feet, and laid hold of their sabres. 
She tiarrownew eff^ tiie' stfldrease' itnp^ed the -ai^sasf^ 
sins ; but I had already felt a terri bid hand thrl«ft 
itself into my back to seize me by my clothes, when 
they called'' out from' the bottom of the staircase, 
Whut'^we nfvw'imi^ itAmt t}iiere9 The horriMb 

^larseillese who was about to massacre me, answered 
by a Aem, which will never leave my memory. The 
other voiee*returaed'Oiily these words; They are iud 
staling the^i^bwvmj I was' On- my ktiees; but on 
this my executioner let me go, saying, Get np^ 
.gipsy ^ ihe nation' accords you pardony She and 
the twow^men, she^ goto oli to relate, were then 
seised by>ftte or 'SIx men, Who toi«Idhg them stanfl 
on benches placed before the Windows, compelled 
them to call out, Vive la Nation — after which ihe^ 
werecondteted to a place of safety. 

*Tb0 whdie number of' the Swiss who perished on 
this occasion was afterwards ascertained to be about 

ysevaa hundred and aixty-aix* of whom tw^aty*^ 

o 
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were officers. I'hese did not, however, atl fall in the 
fight. A body of about ?^5xty of them, who had 
fseaped from tha palace* took refiige in the buildings 
AIM* L^i PelilBi Eouria, aitaated in tha Piaoa da 
Carrousel ; wliere being discovered by some of the 
JPedereSy they wore conducted to the Hotel de Ville« 
and regalarly deliverad over to the criminal tribunal 
which was sitting there. Bnt while ttwy wens 
waitings for it to be determined in what prison they 
should be confined till they could be trieid» the mob 
broke through the mnka of the national ^aids who 

were stationed to protect them, and, forcing* them one 
after the other to descend the stair to the court before 
tfie building, cut the throat of mh as 'h% aame 
dtown. 

This happened about half-past one o'clock. By 
two the fury of the murderers had spent itaelf^ and 
ike chief seeiie of their exploits might be appmnehed 
with safety. Dr. Moore went next morning to see 
the places where the action had happened. The 
naked bodies of the Swiss,'' he says, fov they 
were al^dady stripped, lay exposed on the ground. I 
saw a great number on the terrace, immediately before 
the paface of the Tuiieries ; some lying single in dif^ 
ferent parts of the gardens ; and some in heaps, oM 
tibove another, particularly near the terrace of the 
Feuillans. The garden and adjacent courts were 
crowded with spectators, among whom there was a 
considerable portion of women, whose curiosity, it 
was evident, was at least equal to their modesty. 
The bodies of the national guards, of the citizens of 
the Faubourgs, and of the FM4f4% have been 
already remold by their friends ; those of the Swiss 

only lie exposed in this shocking* manner." " Seeing* 
a number of people going up the grand staircase of 
tile palace>" he eontinnes* to view the rttvag<e that 
^s made in all the rooms by the action of ^ e&terday^ 
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J fntermlngied .wHh liha cronrd^ and had ase^udecl 
lialf way, when I heard the shrieks of some ona 
above; and &oon after the body oi amau w^s carried* 
down* I was tdd that he had been detected ia the 
act of stealing some of the furniture beloug-iiig" to the 
paiace, and was instantly put to death by the people 
around him*" This expeditioua method of a^^eoutuig 
jii8tiee» the Doctor adds, removed all his desire of 
visiting the royal apartments. He descended again 
to the terrace, and afterwards walked through, the 
ceaire gate of the palace into the court and the 
Carrousel. Here he found the bodies of the Swiss 
lying in various parts of the area; Their barracks^ 
wbioti bad been set ou fire the day before, were sUU 
burning. Many of the bodies;," he adds, ward 
thrown into the flames ; I saw some half consumed.*' 
But the iuUestaad most minutely particular pictuce 
that has been given pf the state of the Tiulefiea^an^' 
tbe neighbourhood immediately after this bloody day# 
is that contained in the narrative of a person he* 
longing to the bureau of one of the seotions,. wha. 
visited the scene officially at a late hour the saeie 
night, which has recently been published for the first 
time by M. Dulaure, in his Exquis$(!s HUtarique^^ 
After mentioning that he had armed himself witb % 
pilce, and was accompanied by a patrol of fifty meni 
which was afterwards joined by another of the same 
strength, the writer thus proceeds; Scarcely bad 
we entered the Place du Carrousel* when our eyes 
were met by a strange and horrible sight. It was 
then near midnig-ht. On our right lay, in so many 
difi^nt places of the square, four or five heaps, each 
about twenty fert in height, eomposed of dead 

bodies entirely naked. In the centre of the court 
was an immense fire ; around which stood two or 
three men, who appeared to us immoveable and iniv 
sensible ii^ ihs^ midst of numerous .and do* 
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plorable Teralts of the carnage* On pur lef^ wheM 
an iron railing has now been fixed, a long buildings 
consisting of two stories, which formerly separated 
the Place du Carrousel from the courts of the 
Toilerieff^ and m which the Swiss had their bar- 
racks^ was a prey to the flames. Over this scene ot 
conflagration and carcases»^ reigned a . silence dis- 
turbed only by the noise of our slow march and by 
that of the floors and beams, which, breaking from 
the walls, were ever and anon tumbling down, and 
each time making the flames burst forth in torrents 
through the windows. In order to get to the court 
of the palace we had to pass under this blazing 
structure. The two folding halves of the wooden 
door were reduced to the state of burning charcoal* 
and their heat made us double our rate ' of march 
as we passed through. After arrivino; in the court, 
we were detained there for a considerable time, in 
consequence of the guards who had been newly 
placed in the palace refusing at first to admit our 
double patrol. This delay afforded us leisure to ob- 
serve the frightful scenes by which we were 8ur«> 
rounded. The flames of a great fire which was 
kindled also in the centre of this court, and those 
rising from the burning barracks, lighted up a dismal 
scene. Here lay heaps of corpses ; there, dispersed 
slong the pavement, other dead bodies mixed with 
those which were yet alive, but asleep from drunken- 
ness. The living were to be distinguished from the 
dead only by not being stripped of their clothes* 
We saw in the midst of the fire several bodies half 
consumed ; and the odour which exhaled from this 
combustion of human flesh added to the horn>r felt 
at the sight. Turning away our eyes firom these ob* 
Jects, and directing them towards the palace, we 
perceived, through the vestibule, a number of wan • 
dering lights in the gaiden^ resembling those igneoua 
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mtteom wbish are woni to risa. and move about/ 

daring hot nights^ above marshy grounds. At task 
we were allowed to penetrate under the vestibule#^ 
where wa found that, these wandering fires wer^. 
ligbtecji candles, which we had perceivjed in the dark^ 
ness without seeinsr those who carried them. These 
were persons, whom the guards , stationed in th^ 
pabM ha4 refused to permit to, entef iu but wbp 
were stiU endeavouring to find for themselves soma 
way of access. It was this which occasioned the 
moving of the Hghts backward and forward. We 
understood that their design was to penetrate intp tha' 
obscure places of the building, and then to employ ■ 
themseivest.iflL piiiage. After getting under the ves-* 
tihule we were, again detaii:^ed for a Ipng and pf^nful 
space, a^.th^ foot of the.atair lioading to the chape^ 
and the private apartments. The intervals on boti^^ 
sides pf itii^ stairqase between the bf4u/9trad^j;^^^d 
walls weie filled U4P with nakeci eaitsasps/f ' / 

iThe narrator goes on to state that, after visiting 
the chapel, he and those who were with hitn next^ 
went, fUloVLt half past one, to the Assenfbly to give 
iofoeoiation of what they had. seen. /They afterwarda! 
returned to the palace, accompanied by one of the^ 
deputies, and proceeded to inspect the frgnt next 
the garden. The baaa of this front," contin^^s the 
writer, " was entirely bordered with dead bodies. " tn 
the darkness, in spite of our utmost care, it was ex-^ 
tremely di^cult to avoid striking one's foot against 
some corpse* or treading upon a separated limjb/' . ^ 

During the whole of this memorable day the As-» 
sembl^had continued sitting. We Imv^ already, j^^ 
lated ^ recapUou which the king and his family 
met with, when they made their appearance in the; 
legislative chamber about nine o'clock iu the morn- 
ing. While the attack upon the palace was going on^- 
several of the balls entered the windows and fifitruck 

o3 
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HbB' Mof of room* . A few deputies at first 
idMiged tbehfiaeatsf but, on Ae^residehtieaUni^to 

order, and observing that it was the duty of each to 
^reinaio>wUh ateadiness at his post, Uie whole body 
of 4be QitttibefB rase at once* aadwilh'evittmaiainis 
^' Idbirif^'amd E^ucAity for «o^h sM>m 4^. £e 
where they stood, if necessary, for the salvation of 
theic country;, after which no one stirred » from this 
^ pliMse* .'fSome time after, ntHnbers of fiiv8ans*eiitBiitd 
ihc^ hall, -bringing with Ihemt jeivela^i<BM>iiey, and 
papers, which they had found in the palacey jand nbw 
came o^itheir own accord tadeiiv^< io' the ' Aaaeooibly. 

- So strangely wa&.the fierocity 06 thfifl&inanfmixed 'Up 
with, without being refined or mitigated by, the most 
disinterested patriotism. ' It was a^ time of jtem* 

. fnttous exoiteoient^' during wMch )Oiilyiithe«gre&ter 
passiooi'xoilld operate | /and the narrow >.irle»s and 
feelings of an ordinary selfishness were as completely 
extinguished as were the hurt's every-deiy sentiments 
of humanity . and 'tendeirness. intiiie course f£ 'the 
.1 ^y therAissembly pnussed'a-deeme appointisi^ithefcon-' 
. Tocation of a National Convention,, and the sus- 
pension of the king till that > new ^legislative it)ody 

- ahouhl • bara deterinined ihe ineasuziesinecesBary ibr 
i ^nfiariD|rrdiei independence of tfae»:nalion. '* ^e pre- 
sent mini^rs were also declared to have lost the 
public confidence; and another cabinet» in which 
Rdand and Danton held prineipal places^' waa nomi^ 

' naiiediin tbeir room. The sitting did not break up 

till three o'clock on the morning of the 11th; and 
i .tben^only to be resumed at nina On that ^d ay, it was 

Ofiierad ^ thai aU ihe royal atatuea m Pn^ and 
> throtighout France should be thrown down ; a 

decree which, in the capital at least, the multitude 
.rJofitino time in carrying into execution. The different 
» statues of Heniy iV., of JLouisXillM JuooisXIV., 

and Xiouis XV. all disapjpeared in the course th^ 
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day. By ovder of the municipality fljso the bustfiHif 
IjMriB'XVI«^.ioS ^BaiHy, of. N«c|cer/Biid ^ Le&yjette, 
were removed from the town-house* During^ the 
inrhole day the town continued in great iCQii£usion* 
TtodnuH had4)dail.to wmsrin tfae momingi and the 
shofiB ia the ]taiBeipd streets were immediately shut 
A considerable number of the Swiss who had been 
sa^cd framitfae massaiure had beeaiodged^-aJoug' with 
tke* party wh^,. aa abeady related^ wcra femoYed at 
the beginning- of the attack from the Carrousel, in 
tbe oorps de garde at the Feuillans ; and. the mciblo- 
dajn assembled before* this buildkig^^ demandiug inilx 
Yefaeinent fvateneS' that ihe pnsomffSr vhom^it^ coii- 
tained should be delivered up to the ra; that they 
natgbt take. their lives*. • It was thought best iathi^e 
' <!irriiiDatanciffB b]||i Ifaose yaita had.tfaesfimss w/chta^g/e^ 
to conduct them to the Assembly. i'Dp, Moore was 
then standing at tbe door which formed the^enl^faneeto 
' tiwAssembly /rran ^.gatrden <if>the'EeHiUaqsrflnrhta 
.ihdfmoessionksainleupii' f^IifeMBiM«d,yiheB8ay8, ^^of 

• a number* of persons^ some in the umfc^m i of the 
national guards, and some in, the dress of eitizens, 
each -fdrwiicm htrid- a nma^iti awhite'waisteosft^ia^d 
withont a coat, by the hanldi* ' The latter lirei:^ geiie- 
Tally pale and dejected ; and the men imder* whose 

• protectitttt they were^ eucouiaged andi^suppoEled 
tiiein.'^' On being brought into &&!halblhey fwere 
placed at the bar; and one of them addressed the 
Assembly, imploring its protection* : The.im^Dibers 
vnere evidently ipcUned to save them^: but fera lon^ 
lime many rof tbe people in thegallefies^coittinnedrto 
exclaim violently that they ought to be put to death. 
Ai ter aome * hours, however, > during which . ihe 
speedMs of ae^ral deputies^ addressed/ in iseme 
cases directly to this sanguinary and domineerihg 
mobr had produced but little eilect, a number of the 
Msfstftese preaented themaelvea . ibe^vb^^aad 
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deolpred that th^y wouIH 'escort ih^ Swim to a placo 
of safety. Under this protecUon 'they were im'me'* 

tiately conveyed to the Hotel de Bourbon, where 
they were detained till they could be set at liberty 
without danger of being thereby exposed to po[)urar 
violence. The rabble had already put to death many 
of the porters stationed at the doors of houses, and 
generally called , Swiss^ although in fact most of them 
were Frenchmen. 

Dr. Moore was present in the Assembly while those 
ptisoiiers stood at the bar, having entered a Uttle be^ 
fore them, and got a seat in the body of the liouse 
among the members. During the interval which 
elapsjed until they made their appearance, his attention 
w^s cvfgaged by the royal family, who still continued 
to pQcupy the box in which they had been placed the 
day before. ** The king, queen, with their son and 
daughter,' \ he says, and the Ppucess Eji^abeth, 
the l^rincess ' Lamballe, and three or fqiir- other . 
attendants, had'remained in the Loge du Logographe, 
yesterday, from nine in the morning till late at night. 
Thej( ))ad been then conducted to an adjapent com- 
mittee-room, wheire they had remained all night, and 
returned to the same loge in the morning, when the 
Assembly met. My eyes were naturally directed tq 
the box in which they were. From the place in 
which I sat, I could nOt see the king ; but I had a full 
view of the queen and the rest of the royal family. 
Her beauty is gone! No wonder. She seemed to 
listen with an undisturbed air to the speakers. Some* 
times she whispered to her sister-in-law, and to Ma* 
dame de Lamballe ; once or twice she stood up,^nd, 
leaning; forward, surveyed every part of the hall. A 
person near me remarked, that her face indicated 
rage and the most provoking arrogance. 1 per- 
ceived nothing of that nature; although the tui;u of 

the debate, as well as the^ remarks wh^h were madct 
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by some of the members, must have appeared to )ier 
highly insolent and provoking. On the whole/ her 
behaviour in this trying situation seemed full of pro- 
priety and dignified composure.'* On this evening" 
and that of the day following, he afterwards states, 
their majesties left the hall at about nine or ten at 
night. There was a small closet behind the loge» 
into which they retired occasionally to take what re-» 
freshments they needed. " On the 10th,*' continues 
this writer^ the king took nothing but a little biscuit 
and a glass of lemonade ; the queen, nothing but a 
basin of soup. On the subsequent days they had 
their dinner from a neighbouring traiteur^ which was 
served in the same little closet. Their sole occu- 
pation, during all this time, was hearing the debates 
of the Assembly. This would probably have been a 
severe punishment, although personal abuse bad 
been abstained from ; which, however^ was not 
always the case. One member (Chabot, formeriy a 
Capuchin friar) in the midst of his harangue, said, 
that all the bloodshed of that day, and all the mi- 
series of the country, were owing to the perjury and 
treason of that traitor — pointing to the king.*' While 
the noise of the attack on the palace resounded 
through the hall, on the morning of the lOttw the . 
situation of their majesties was particularly painful. 
** At one time," says Dr. Moore, " there was such a 
noise and bustle in the passage, immediately behind 
the two small rooms in which the royal family were, 
that their attendants became apprehensive that somef 
ruffians were about to break in and offer them vio- 
lence ; and therefore they endeavoured to wrench out 
the irAi bars which separated the box from the haU 
of the Assembly, that the royal family miiiht throw 
themselves into the hall, if necessary : the bars were 
not removed till the king himself assisted, and by re-^ 
peated efforts at last forced the bars o\it.'\ • - - 
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The deeiee of the Assembly on the lOtti^ with re* 

gard to the future residence of the king and his family, 
had been, that an apartment should be prepared for 
them at the Luxembourg. On the l^th this resO"- 
lution was repealed ; and it was ordered that they 
should be lodged at the house of DLuiton, now 
Minister of Justice, in the Place Vendume, where his 
majesty was to liave a guard to protect bimt and 
allowance of half a million of francs, for the expenses 
of his establishment, till the Convention should meet. 
But afler this decree had been passed, a deputatiou 
from the Commune appeared at the bar» and de- 
manded that the royal family should be sent to the 
Temple, and detained there under the charge of a 
guard of twenty men, to be furnished by the Sec« 
tioiis. On this proposal being made, the Assembly 
ventured to ^eply that they had just passed a resolu** 
tion for the removal of their majesties to the house 
of the Minister of Justice. But the orator of the 
Commune was not to be thus answered ; he reiterated 
his proposition ; and the compliant represehtatives 
adopted it without further discussion. On the fol-» 
lowing day, accordingly, the king and his family 
were transferred to the prison tlms appointed for 
them by the sovereign municipality. 

These extraordinary events did not seem, when 
they were over, to have left any very deep im- 
pression on the general population of Paris. ♦* The 
public walks,'' says Dr. Moore, writing on the 13th, 

are crowded with men, women, and'children of ail 
conditions, with the most gay unconcerned counte- 
nances imaginable* A stranger just come to Paris, 
without having heard of the late transactions, and 
walking through the gardens of the Tuileries, Place 
de Louis XV., and Champs Elys(ies, would naturally 
imagine, from the frisky behaviour and cheerful faces 
of tae company he meets, tiuit this day w^s cou- 
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tinuatrcti of a series of days appointed for dissipation, 
mirth, and enjoyment; he could not possibly imagine 
that the ground he 5s walkins; over was so lately co- 
vered with the bodies of slaughtered mea ; or that 
the gay lively people he saw were so lately over- 
whelmed with sorrow and dismay. I drove to many 
places in Paris this morning. The epithet royal^ 
which was formerly so profusely assumed, and in- 
scribed with pride and ostentation, is now carefully 
effaced from every shop, magazine, auberg-e, or hotel ; 
all those also who were so vain of announcing over 
their doors that they were the tradesmen of the king 
or queen, or in any way employed by them, have 
removed every word, emblem, or sign, which could 
revive the remembrance of such a connection ; and 
it present a tailor would rather advertise that he was 
breeches-maker to a sans-culotte, than to a prince 
ol the blood royal,** 
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ChAPT£R VII. 

I 

HISTORY OF THE TUILERIES DURING THE REVOLUTION 

OF 1789, — CONCIiUDEO. 

Meeting: of -the Convention —Discovery of Ike Im ^est^Tml ^ 
, LoQw XVI.— Tumult on 1st May, 17d3-'Ii|8af mti«na ofSSUt JHfty «id 
SdJfnn*— FSte de TEtre Saprejne— -JoaTH^e da 1$ 0<rniaftl-«Jo«ni^ 
dtt I Prattlal-nJonniee dn 13 Vatdimlalr^— Revolution of the liik 
Fnictidor. 

It was in the palace of the Tuileries that the Con- 
vention, ou the 19th, 20th, and 21st of September, 
held its three preliminary sittings, ibrttie verifteatioa 
t>f the ^w^rs of the members, Oit'th^ last of these 
days the members of the Leorislative Assembly, after 
closing their session, repaired in a body to the room 
Where their successbrs had met, when httrangues, 
full of compliment and connfratulation, were pro- 
nounced by the two presidents. The whole of the 
deputies then left the palace, two by two, and pro^ 
ceeded to the usual place of stttfng. It was on thift 
occasion that the Duke of Orleans, or, a^ he nov? 
called himself, the Citizen Egalite^ to shew how de* 
serving he was of his new name, - took the arm of 
Armohville, a brother member of the Convention, 
who was distinguished by nothing except his perti- 
nacity in wearing the red cap, the favourite badge 
of saM^'tfidotte patriotism. . 

Much of the time of the Convention, for the first 
three months of its existence, was occupied with the 
subject of the king's trial. While this ndatter was 
under dtseusston, about the middle of November one 
' of a number of workmeUi who had been employed 
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to execute certain repairs in the Tuileries, discovered 
an iron press or chest concealed in the wall of one 
of the rooms ; which being opened by order of the 
Minister of the Interior, was found to contain a 
quantity of papers^ relating to the events of the 
Revolution. Upon a closer inspection of these 
manuscripts, several of them .tuive4, ouA to jr^fer 
to certain projects of the royalists for restoring* the 
king's authority, and even to intrigues which had 
;hem lenbm^ mto. for that purpose by .the court wifeli 
sonoe of tlie .mesi-efninent of the popular leaders. 
^These were the documents which were conceived 
to contain the proofs of Mirabeau's treachery to Uie 
cause of the Revolution. But, as already men^ 
.tioned, the genuineness of all of them has beep 
.Wi«^^.ftH^4^Vi§^i . Jjjprsons; ,t)ji \^ijipp . th^y.^ were 

.regard to th^« ^)€)ans thfjyj etp^l^yed ,to bring ^l^out 
jWhat they regarded as a desirable end ; , and , to eiir 
JHW^ ttaa^itgrWJti object, ,the destruction,, Ai^fithp mpr 
n^hy,. they pypb^bly jwpuld, pot Mye^.^»fl -^qti 
more hesitation ; in forging paper$i ,tban vth^y }^^A 
^es^dy jJif^^V iu stirring up, tp (he overthrow of , aljl 
^d order,, .tlw^. ^ngui wry, .d^sqlaJiiqg, ;ai»4ip¥' 
governable fqry of jjiobsi^ ' • »«i ? ' 

Certain it is, at all events, that the discovery ^and 
puWli/catiqn of the cpi^teijti^. /[^^, this iron qi^hit, Jtiad a 
jBiosi,,pQ«?rfjnl, fffect .in j^/^cipfta^ipg t)^.£^t9j^f/t,^# 
king,. The ancident mraa weU calculated botb^. array 
ascainst the unfortunate Louis those of his intended 
Judges .)vMo.>v^e.§lillJi^ warm or di^pp^^ U) doubt 
bis guilt, and to give an impulse ta the popul^i; in^ 
dignation which made it dangerous even for his 
ftj^qfifyjLQjatteivpJ. ip^ger to. oppose its torrent. The 
l]^ia^sa..^ l;>rv)g|pgr/binit.;t<>.- tnal a^ to the block 
,Va3 now,a»,i^oi)th.JHid. easy one. ,Qn th^.ilth.,of 

>D.pe?ff)ber.,^iW;i^,.c^j^^ Jb« Jb^^. ^^^^^ 

p 
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bar of the Convention^ where iiemade his appearance 
iibaut two o'clodk in the afternoon. Having beed 
})ermiited to filace himself in a chair, he waa asked ^ 
succession nf questions by the president, all of which 
he answered with precision and composure. The 
f)apers found in the iron chest, and the others on 
ivhich the accusations against him were founded, 
Ivere then put one by one into his hands, and he 
was asked with regard to each, if he acknowledged 
ftp He disavowed many of themu This examinaitoii 
lasted for three hours. ** On the day," says M. 
Beaulieu*, when Louis XVI, was conducted to the 
Convention for the first time, they had carried hiiti 
from his prison in such a hurry that he had had no 
time to take anything. On anivino- he reriuested a 
morsel of bread, which he ate before entering the 
ball. Barrire, who presided, sat opposite to htm on 
a kind of throne, from which he beheld his king- at 
his feet He interrogated him in a tone of rudeness 
an(d arrogance, vi^hieh contrasted with the modesty 
iind simplicity of the august victim. He who Writes 
these lines witnessed this deplorable scene ; and 
during twenty-seven years it has not been^ e^Siced 
ftom his memory ; he yet beholds the unhappy prince 

standin£T' on the floor, in the most simple attitude and 
costume, but without losing anything of his dignity; 
he beholds Valazt^, the reporter of the committee, 
toated before a table, contemptuonsly handing to him 
the documents belonging to the process over his 
shoulder, and receiving them back in the same man* 
ner vnthout ever once turning round his head/^ 

On the 26th Louis a£rain appeared at the bar, ac- 
dompanied by his coimsel, MM. de Malesherbes, 
Tronchet, and Deseze, to make his defence. On 
Entering the hall at eight o^clock in the moiming, 
those deputies who were suspected of being favoUT" 
♦ Biographic Univemiie^ xi?.:23^1« 
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ably disposed to the acfcused, were insulted by thei 
|»eople» The galleries also were fuund to be tilied by 
|iersons who had remained there all nighty natwitli^ 
standing a decree which had been passed the pre- 
cediog eveaiog^ to elear ^he house. After itiey vver§ 
«fl^n met, a qfiember proposed to have the decreet 
$tiU carried into effect— but upon this motipp the 
Convention passed to the order of the day. The 
king arrived about half^past nine. On being chilled 
upon for his defence« he pointed to his counsel — an4 
M. Deseze rose, and addressed the Assembly in a 
speech distinguished by its eloquence aud fearless-? 
Bess* On it^ conclusion Louia retired* A verjf 
ilormy debate then took place. The more violent 
members demanded that judgment should be passed 
immediately, and enforced their proposition both by 
speeches and by the most furious and ai&:igb(ing oij||« 
eries» In this, however^ they did not previul, th§ 
discussion being at last adjourned to the day fol- 
fewwg* It was continued in fact for several day^( 
nor i¥as U till the 15th of January — «.1L th^ int6^' 
vening time having been occupied in debate upon the 
subject — that a vote was come to upon the question, 
fFa9 Louia guilty or not ? On this que.^ion a)! tH§ 
SIX hundred and ninety-three n^embers who were 
present voted in the affirmative. , On the 17th the 
vote^ were taken as to the punishment to be inflicted 
on the condemned monarch* There were seven tiuiir 
^red and fortyniine members of the Convention in 
all ; of whom tvvenLy-eighi were at this time absent, 
There remained theretore seven buudred ^pd twenty* 
^ne lo give their votes. Of these three hundred and 
sixty-uae — exactly one moie than half of the whole 
number — vote4 for death simply ; but twenty-six 
others also gave their suffrages in favour of the same 
punishment, only demanding that a farther disciisf^ion 
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the public interest to' have the execution of the sen- 
tence deterred. The remaining members voted va- 
riously for death after a certain time — for confine- 
ment durinfif life in irons — or for banishment either 
immediately or as soon as the war should be over ; — 
in favour of which last proposition there were two 
hundred and eighty-six votes. When it had 'been 
ascertained how the votes stood, the president 
declared that the punishment pronounced by the 
Convention against Louis Capet was that of death. 

Some attempts were still made to save the un"* 
fortunate king. Immediately after the decision of 
the chamber was declared, his counsel appeared at 
the bar and demanded an appeal to the people. Tfam 
claim however was rejected. On the 18th it was 
moved in the Convention to delay the execution of 
the sentence; and the proposal gave rise to a vio- 
lent discussion, which was eventually adjontned to 
the following day ; when a majority of three hundred 
and eighty to two hundred and eighty-seven decided 
against it. On the 20th Louis addressed a written 
request to the Assembly that they would allow hfm 
three days to prepare for death ; but this petition was 
also refused. He was executed on the following day 

The sentence passed on the king was a victory 
gained over the Girondists by the more violent part 
of the Convention. The Mountain, however, on this 
particular occasion, were powerfully aided by the de- 
monstrations of support which they received fiom 
tlte populace — and owed to the threats and inti- 
midation of their mobs a considerable number of 
votes which were not usually given to the measures 
which they proposed. So remarkable an evidence of 
the effect with which the species of force at their 
command might be brought to bear upon the Con- 
vention seems to have suggested to them the plan 
of' attempting, by such means, - the complete subju- 
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fration of tliat assembly. In the course of the nextf 
three or fqur months, accordingly, the le^^islative 
bcKly waa subjected to various attacks, or threats of 
attack, by the rabble of the Faubonr{:^s. Ooe of the 
nnost ineuioriible of tiie days thus distinguished was 
1st of May, when a mob qf about two hundred 
WQHiep froQi Versailles first presented themselves al 
the bar-rr-and then other forty individuals, who sai4 
they wer^e deputed by the inhabitants of the Fau- 
iKHirg St. Antoine, ei^ht thousand of whom were 
collected outside. The Convention was now sitting 
in the palace of the Tuileries. These petitioners, as 
Uiey palied them^lves, brouuht banners announcnig 
(faey^ demitiids forward with them into the ball ; and 
their le$tder also read an address, which was m-t 
tended, he said, to tell the Assembly some stern 
tWth« vmtii^ <lura). The repubUcHUS," it 
»eilt. cm to .stute, .**do not know how to ^ov^rn* 

What have you done sinc^ you met? It is long 
since you privatised ta fix a maximum of price for all 
«wi|u)cMties ;-nhut you ^re always making promises, 
which you never keep.'' After goinjy on in thi?i 
style for a considerable time the orator concluded by 
iatorming his patient auditory, that, if his demands 
wa*e pot to be immediately acceded to, he and bis 
followers declared themselves in a state of insur- 
rectioQ* The Convention, however, was this time 
belped for the moment out of its perils by the arrival, 
a^r some space, of ianother body qf persons front 
the same Faubourg St. Antoine, who disavowed any 
Sfirtiaipation in the violent petition ol tlieir prede- 
Qesaors» itnd were willing^ they aaid» to defend (he 
legislature with their lives* 

But the influence and power of the party which 
Still maintained a. msyorUy in the Convention, were 
evidently sinking every day, a^d the numbers of 
then- jet reuiftimug fri^nd^ among the people dwir 
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nisfaed yery rapidly. It must be confessed that in the 
difficult ciieimistAnces in which they were placed 
they did not act with much ener^. They were now 

in truth reaping; the whirlwind which they had them- 
selves sown. The passions of the populace, which 
Uiey bad set the example of employing to ferriiy and 
control the legislature, were now under the ma- 
nacrement of their opponents, by whom that for- 
fiudable ageu^was certainly not - directed with less 
either of courag^e or of remorseless purpose than had 
been shewn by those who had first taught them the 
use that might be made of it. Till ' near the end of 
May there wexe no farther actual commotions ; but 
the ' prepamtiond^ for -a new and decisive attack upon 
tlie Convention were made with an openness that 
tookifsom them all pretenaons to the name of a plot 
orxoiiBpirecy^ in the usual application of these terms. 
The only means ta which the ConveniHon resorted in 
order to protect itself from this dancrer, was to com- 
mand, the arrest of some of the individuals known 
to'be priuoipilly "engird in organising the intended^ 
insurrection ; but the persons thus seized were only 
apprehended to be ac;ain in a few days set at liberty, 
on the demand Jot their associates. The executive 
autiioritiea^ at length gave up, in many cases, making 
any attempt to enforce the decrees of the legislature 
at all. 

Such a state of things could not last. On the 27th' 
of May a mcA) of fetnale furies, about fifteen hundred' 
in number, after scouring several of the streets, as-' 
s^mbled around the legislative chamber, but retired 
after &4ime without perpetrating any actual mischief. 
These petticoat politicians were headed* by' one of 
their own sex, a woman named Leon; and the cir- 
cumstance of there being no men among them gave* 
oeeasion to its being said that anardiy ^ti'foindee 
en quenouille^ had' fallen to be inherited by tlie dis • 
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t^ff, as it may bt tianaiatad. On the foUowin g day; 
the debate in the Convention was one x>f linprei* 

cedented violence. The Mountain did not even con- 
fine themselves to their usual praciice at roaring 
down their opponents, in whieb they *were powerfally 
aided by the accompanying voices of the people in 
the G.'cillc ries, One of them, the notorious Legendre, 
the butcher, actually laid another member, who per*' 
sisted in attempting to make himself heaidi, prostntte 
on the floor, by dealing him a blow on the breast 
with his clenched fist. Several times, when they 
came.. to vote, many of the people rushed* into the 
hody of the chamber, and gave their sitfrages along 
with the deputies. It was a scene of continued up- 
roar and outrage upon all the forms of Iaw»- The 
day following.it was no better. When a-membcar 
proposed that the proceedings of the previous sitting ' 
e^houid be annulled, as having* been carried by false 
votes and under the dictation of a mob, Legendre 
started from? his seat^ and called out that if the 
speaker continued his address be would- advance to 
the rostrum and throw him down headlons:. 

But the 31st was Uie day on which the insurrection 
actually broke out On that morning, at five o'dock, > 
the tocsin sounded from every steeple in Paris, and 
in all the streets the drum beat to arms. Armed 
multitudes were speedily collected in various quarters^ 
The alarmed deputies, roused from their sleep by the 
tumultf flew to their place of meeting*, and the Con- 
vention opened at six. The debate, as usual, was a 
tempest of clamour and all manner of confusion. A 
crowd at length appeared at the ber,'One of wfaom^ 
addressing tiie Assembly, demanded the heads of a 
number of the members whom he named, and also 
that the working classes should be paid) each man;- 
forty sous a day while they continued under arms^ • 
The latter oi these sitrocioud propositioiis was actually' 
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ol^ipe^ m i|i3 fwoqp— many of i\ke people, it i% 
■nidf ?ni>^ingr ^n^Qng, and giving their suffrages along 
with ttie depvities. Contented with this partial vie- 
tqry for U}e pr^ent. the leaders of tbe (nob deterred 
]^e«i|if)g \h^if fiirtber ^^mand^ till another occaaioni 
ybiqht however, they were not long i|i seizing. 

eleven o'clock on the morninjr of the 2d of 
Juri^, the tQOs|n ^g^in sounded, and the drum beat 

tile g^nir^^ Ifi a time a mob of infuriate^ 
Wpmefi had collepted around the entrance to the hall 
of the Convention, by whom eyery inember, as he 
f^pproaehe4it was, ^u^P^ted tQ abuse and outrage) 
MuUitiideft of m^n, farmed wij^h sticky ^nd pikes, and 
allerward^ seveFCi.] t>ands of ipilitary, gradually arrived 
to aMgn>ef\t thp throng; till at last it might be sai4 
ip iiave grown tq an jmRiense ayipy. The Tuilerie§ 
We9 that day besieged by a force of full eighty thou** 
sand persons, almost all of whom bore arms of some 
c|e^crjption or pther, >viule several of the columns 
Wi^r^ provided with^rtil^ery, which they pointed 
against the palace, or planted at the different eii^ 
tpuces to the covirts and the f^arden. The Conven- 
tion, h^d opened at (en o'clock; bi|t the ipemb^r& 
^rh^q. they ha4 assembled, found tbepaselves im'* 
pfisoned within their halU If any one attempted to 
gq forth, he was met at the door by pointed bayonets, 
#|id dr^YPQ back — qften with blows. Some had their 
clQ(he9 fi^arly torn off* them by the rabble. Even 
thps^ who ventured to look out at any of the win- 
dow^, W^re immediately warned to withdravv them- 
^elve^ by n^u^keti being levelled at them. When the 
linfortaqfute represei|tatiyes found (.he state in which 
they were, a yiqlent debate arose. Lanjuinais, one 
of the twenty-five Girondist leaders whose heads had 
heeii demanded by the populace, i^ounting the tri- 

Wfti d*nfiW«e4 with yehgmeat eloqij^nce, th^ ultr%. 

• •• , ♦ ♦ 
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democratical party who had instigated these terrible 
excesses. Legislators ! " he exclaimed, " the truth 
is no longer to be'disgui^d: another authority hM 
usurped your functions ; you are now invested by its 
hired bands.*^ The members of the Mountain here 
endeavoured to drown the voice of the orator by their 
shouts ; •but, in spite of the interruption, he con- 
tinued to make himself be heard while he pursued 
his deUneation of the anarchy that had overwhelmed 
the country, and the humiliation of the' legislature, 
now reduced merely to a tribunal for registering 'the 
orders of the tyrannic multitude. After a short time» 
however, the outcries of the Mountain arose 'a^aitt 
with redoubled fury. For a while Lanjuinais bor^e 
the torrent of abuse that fell upon him without quail- 
ing. At last Legendre sprung up into the tribune ; 
and placing himself by his side, not only assailed hiill' 
with the most passionate reproaches, but' aimed a 
rapid succession of blows at his head with his clenched 
fist, which the other only avoided by leaning as fai* 
as he could over the edge of the desk. Meanwhile* 
several other members, each of whom wished i6 ad- 
dress the Assembly, were struggling with one another 
at the bottom of the steps for preceidetic^ iti mdtlhtfng 
them. It was a considerable time before the utmost 
exertions of the piesident succeeded in quieting thi^ 
tumult. 

Soon after, a deputation 'from the mob appeared 

at the bar. These persons repeated, once more, the 
demand which had already been several times urged 
during the last few days — that a nuniber of the de^- 
puties whom they named should be surrendered to 
them, or, as it was plirased, placed under arrest. 
To elude, if possible, the well-understood aim of the 
authors of this proposal, it was moved by ohe member 
that the obnoxious deputies should voluntarily resign 
the powers with which they were invested into tiie 
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}mndn of the nation, which would then ta1te thenfi 
Upd^r its protection* Most of the indivi^unU i<l 

qmstioii did not require much eiliortation to in4uQe 

them to make what was gravely called this patriotiq 
sacrifice. Their ready acquiescence, however, ia 
their own diigr^atioa was of little avail in saviag. 
fheqi itom a worse fate. Within a few months iiear^ 
all of them were brought to the guillotine. 

The debate, after havini? continued for several 
]lours, was a| last terminated by Ba/ire, who» having; 
ascended the iribune, exclaimed, We^lose our time; 
\ demand that the Temple of the Laws be closed, 
and that go forth into the midst of the people," 
No sooner w^e these words uttered than nearly the 
whole Assembly rose together^ and, ranging them** 
selves in pairs, began with bare heads to move 
IqWards the door of the chambec, the presideQt; 
WAl^y flrsL He alone had his hat on, to mark in 

the most expressive manner possible the deplli of 
the public calamity, in conformity with the custom 
irhfch prevailed in the Assembly of that officer nevsr 
troyeifngf himself except on the occurrence of tha 
most ei^treme disorder. When the procession reache4 
the pitece where the first guard was posted, the pre? 
sideat commAtided the sddiers to allow the national 
representatives to pass ; and was obeyed. The whole; 
number then descended into the court in front of 
the palace* when they had an opportunity of seeing 
somfithing^ of the immense numbers and formidable 
preparations of their besiegers. They advanced 
through the midst of the multitude to the gate 
opening into the Place du Carrousel without oppe- 
sition ; but here they were met by a party of military, 
supported by several field-pieces, who evidenced no 
intention of permitting their passage. At tirst, on 
' finding himself opposed, the president endeavoured 
to ei^rt lU3 f^uthority, and evw ordered the soldiers 
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b arrest their eoifitniifid^f, vtho refused (d tdlow him 

to proceed. But he soon found how little hi^ com- 
mands were likely to be regarded in the present oir- 
eumstances, atid, indeed, how dangerotib it to 
persist in any such vain display of dignity; and 
therefore, after an angry parley of a lew seconds 
which was just about to lead to a general attack ont 
the defenceless deputies, he prudently turqed from 
the gate, and advanced to another leading from the 
Dorth side of the court. Here, however, ail egress 
vras equally fefufied. The processiott th^Q re-entered 
iflfithin the porch of the pAlace, and passing tmd^ 
the building, advanced into the gardeti, with the view 
of effecting a passage through some one of its gates. 
The first to which they repaiired was that situated 
opposite to the Font Royal. But from this they 
were at once repulsed. They then proceeded along 
the terrace on that side, and rouad by the western 
enclosure of the garden^ till they came to the Pont 
Toumant Here also they found a body of troops 
stationed, who resolutely refused to allow them to 
pass. It was to no purpose that the president ad* 
dressed himself to the officers in command in a tone 
sometimes of authority and sometimes of entreaty. 
"While he was speaidng, and the assembled deputies 
stood awaiting the issue near the great basin, 'Marat 
suddenly issued from the adjoining thicket, attended 
by about fifty followers all in rags and of the most 
ruffian-Uke aspect, and, addressing himself to his 
brother l^islators, exclaimed, with an accent of 
command, Commissioners (mcmdataires) of the 
people ! I summon you, iii the name of the people, 
again to betake yourselves to your post and there to 
resume your functions." At these words the hum- 
bled representatives docilely turned round $ and, 
taking their way along an alley formed of presented 

pikes and bayonets, at length le^exitered the legid"* 
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lative chamber. All the avenues which led to this ] 
apartment were immediately re-occupied by tl^^ ,b&^ 
seigers, who having now, as they conceivefi>. s^jifl^- 
ciently convinced the members of how cbmplej^ly 
they were in their power, probably saw no scood 
reason why any of them should again be permitte(J 
to leave their prison till tbey,had pomplied yrith^ tlie 
terms proposed to them. As soon as they had oace 
more taken their seats, Couihon, with .matchless ! 
effrontery, rose and observed, that^ from, ftft^ they h^d 
just seen, the Assembly must at last 1:^e cptiyjiip^ 
that their deliberations were perfectly free I ^This 
sally was too much even for such an au^jenpju Its 
author, however, followed it up by projipsji^^.^j^^jll 
twenty-fbut of the Girondist Deputies, anq ,ili?^ 
members of the Committee of Twelve, should t?^ 
immediately put under arrest, coufori;i{;vi|^y to^lh^^. | 
popular demand. This motion,, after a warm' ais^ . 
cussion, being; put to the vote, was jdeclar^d \>y,,t||e. | 
president to be carried in the affirmative. A ma- 
jority of the members, it is asserted, did not, vote at 
aii upon the question. When <|he desired ,decree^i^$uji * 
been thus at last obtained, the Commune wcis pleased. . 
to give orders that the members should be allowed 
to take their departure. It was now past teij o'clock;, 
and thus terminated a day which may be described 
as one of the most sorrowful in the annals of France, 
and the commencement, to that unhappy country, of 
a year of the most desolating tyranny that ever 
afflicted any portion of the human race. The suc- 
ceeding fourteen months form the dark period of 
domination of Roberspierre. 

After the abolition of royalty, the ^rden of ^ the 
Toileries received the name of the National Gardep. 
It was here that the famous festival to the Supreme 
Being was celebrated on the 20th Prairial, or .8th of 
June, 1794.^ The day was^^rene .itnd .b^i)lif)ilj^ 
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and at sunrise military music and the firinsf of 
cannon announceil the coming solemnity, l^nds at 
men, women, and children^ from the different Sec-^ 
tions, first repaired to the g-arden, the men bearing 
branches of oak, and the women bouquets of tlowera 
in their hands; while along the streets tbrougti 
which they passed all the fronts of the houses wev^ 
hun^ with blooming garlands, or tricolor banners 
and draperies. Soon after the different columns of 
the people had arranged themselves in the stf^tion 
appointed for them at a short distance from the 
palace, the members of the Convention came forth in 
procession from the central pavilion, preceded by % 
numerous band of musicians, and took their placea ^ 
in an elevated and spacious amphitheatre which had 
been erected against the palace wall. Roberspierre, 
as president, then rose, and, mounting a rostrums 
or pulpit, delivered an address to the people, in. 
commendation of the new religion, the establishineiu 
of which as the national faith they had met tqgether 
to celebrate. A symphony, performed by the several 
bands of musicians, followed this oration. Whent 
this was over, Roberspierre, taking a lighted torch in 
his hand» descended from the amphitheatre^ and 
advanced to a company of artificial figures represent* 
in^ Atheism, Ambition, Selfishness (Ei!;oLmie)y Dis? 
cord, and False Simplicity^ which stood togeUier in 
the centre of the circular basin of the partei^re* 
Applying his torch to this allegorical group, he set 
it on fire, and in a short time all the figures disap- 
peared in the blaze ; when> as the cloud of smoke 
that succeeded gradually cleared away, there was 
seen emerging from it the bright and majestic image 
of Wisdom. After this spectacle Roberspierre again 
harangued the people* The whole Assembly tb^a 
marched in procession, with music playing anA* 
\nQners flying, to the Cliamp de Mars, or, as it wa3. 
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then called, the Champs de la Reunion^ where othef 
ceremonies were performed and hymns chaunted. 

They afterwards returned to the Tuileries, in similar 
array. On this occasion Roberspierre did not hesitate 
by his own demeanour to violate the etiquette of 
equality in a sufficiently marked manner. A violet 
coloured robe and a hat adorned with plumes dis- 
tinguished him in the procession from the other 
deputies ; and, in taking his station at their 
head, he CcirefuUy placed liimself at such a distance 
as to stand out to the view of the spectators 
in all his individual importance. This vanity fn 
the chief of the state and the author of the new 
religion did not escape comment and sarcasm, even 
then when he might be said to stand on the summit 
of bis power and popularity. This, however, ohe 
of the proudest, was destined' to be one of the 
last days of the sovereignty of Roberspierre. The 
pride, pomp, and circumstance^' of the festival 
^e have just described had scarcely vanished fh)m 
his gaze, when the first mutterings became audible 
of the tempest that was to overwhelm h^m, and 
which on the femqus 9th Thermidor burst on hn 
head, and once more restored liberty and hope to 
France. Exactly seven weeks elapsed between the 
festival and that catastrophe. 

The year 1795, the last during which the COnven- 
' tion sat, was quite as much distinguished as the 
preceding two had been by the stormy scenes which 
took place within and around the legislative cham^ 
ber. But to go over the events all these re* 
n)arkable days would far exceed our limits ; and the 
detail, besides, even if we had room for it, would 
present little more than a repetition of the same 
features of turbulence and outrage exhibited in the 
notices already laid before the reader, and would not 

Hierefore add many new points of inters to 
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history df the TuiteHe9. Of the«e AaV& the three 

most memorable were those of the 12th Germinal 
Cist April), the 1st Prairial (20th May), and the 1301 
Vendemiaire ^5th October). On all of these ocf 
easions the hall of the legislative body was attacked 
by mobs more than usually formidable, both from 
their numbers and the ferocious and determined 
spirit by which they were animated. On the 12th 
Germinal, the multitude, composed of as many 
women as men, disarmed the guards of the Coavea- 
tioQt forced the , doors of tlie hall, and, pouring in 
like a torrent among the deputies, soon filled every 
part of it. Most of the members, however, kept 
tbeir seats, though pressed upon almost to sufTocatioa 
by the crpwd, wno insulted and threatened them by 
the most furious gesticulations and outcries. In this 
sc^ne of terrific confusion the wonien exhibited by 
far the gireateat violence of demeanour and language j 
calling upon the men with vehement and continue^ 
clamour to make at once a general massacre of the 
representatives, and reproaching them with pusil- 
lanimity for hesitating to obey this inhuman exhorta^ 
tion. At last, when the^reneral mass were somewhat 
tired of exerting their lungs, they allowed one or 
two individuals of their number to address the Coii^ 
vention. While one of these orators, named VaA« 
Heck, was speaking, a member of the house hap- 
pened to whisper something to a brother-deputy who 
sat beside him. This audacity instantly called down 
upon its unfortunate author the angry animadversion 
of one of the wonien of the sovereign rabble, wlio, 
calling out aloud, demanded that the deputy should 
be immediately compelled to declare in the hearing 
of all what he had been whispering in the ear of his 
colleague. Duhem, a member of the Convention, had 
jjW^tually the iponstrous effrontery to rise and support 

tbis 4«maftd^ in which be ww eagerly seconded by 
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the yells of the wliole molk The accused deputy^' 

however, obstinately remained silent ; and his firm- 
ness at last wearied out the clamors of those who 
Wi)uld Jbave forced him to epeak, or* other matters, 
engaging their passions, released him from their 
persecution. The tumult, increasing in violence every 
minute, lasted tor full four hour&— when at last the 
friends of order roused themselves fv<m the constet* 
nation into which they had been thrown^ and pro« 
ceeded to take measures for the delivery of the 
legislative body. The tocsin having been sounded 
from the central paivilUon of the pidace^ 'atul the 
drum liavinjr beat to arms in the difierent quarters of 
the city, the national guard assembled m great 
strength around the hall of the ConvenUon. IJ-poA 
finding themselves thus invested, the leadera <^ the 
mob within the hall thought proper to withdraw their 
followers; and thus the day, notwithstanding ail the 
Atrocitiea by which it had been ehava0terijBed« teiw 
minated without actual bloodshed. 

Not so the next great eruption of the popvtor 
volcaino. On the 1st Piairial the disturbanoea wm- 
menced by . troops of women forcings their way inte 
Ihe hall of tlie Convention, where by their frantic 
e2(clamations they immediately produced a scene of 
disorder as tempestuous as that apartment bad ever 
brfore witnessed. Several members expressed in 
warm terms their sense of the humiliation to which 
the legislature was reduced ; but none -with more pa»- 
sionaie indignation than the young Ferraud, deputy 
from the H igh Pyrenees, who liad just returned from 
the army of the North, where he had distinguished 
himself by his courage* An order was at last given 
to dear the galleries ; which, ailer some vain attempts 
had been made to reason with the noisy furies who 
£Uiled them, was acted upon and carried into effect 
yfithout. much difficulty by the adjutantngeneml 1^ 
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haeAt, at the head of about hatf a dozen *bldiei*k 
But by this time both the court before the Tiiilefieil 
imd the Pla6b da'OarrMdel were filled uriA fain {mi 

mense mob of men and women ; a party of the latter 
of whom had already attempted to disarm one of the 

iNkHriimift iitaitteriMid f&t the proteethm of the ptttaea 
TMtf mob hM Also Attacked two depatie» wbo had 
bfeeti successively sent by the Convention to make a 
proclamation directing them to disperse; having 
imUed'thMr fVtai their hordes, md being just aboat 
to tear" them to pieces, when they were fortunately 
rescued by the military. At the very moment whil6 
ifi^ilMttaud hte^ sdldiera w^te in the act of drmug 
thie*#ofntet^'flMjM flm gaiter?^, a viokint knocktirg waa 

heard at thedoor of the Saloon next tcj the lei^isla- 
tive hall« then called the Salon de la Liberie 

"dt^M'^me^ ih ^Mi ih^mXy bMAet b^#eieii the 
deputies ktid the mob^ and the^ s^ttii^'tobe'b^kl- 
ins^ it open with hammers and hatchets. The noise 
made by the persona who were engaged in this ope« 
HMMllHfetoanded' threughdot 4lie pttla4Se for fuMjrIialf 

an hour. 'At last the door yielded to their blows; 
attd 4ti8tantly an immense multitude rushed in an 
StfMftislible torrenMtito the hall of the Oi^nventioir. 
tPh^ 'deptities' were forced by the preasbfe of the 

crowd to leave their seats, and were glad to retire to 
a number of more elevated benches; where they were 
itt Mfne d^^ree protected behind a row of g^darthea. 
After a short time had elapsed, however, another 
body of citizens, armed with swords and bayonets^ 
enlered the 'hall from the opposite doer ; and, im- 
ttiedialely eommenoifig an attack upon the disorderly 

multitude by whom they found it occupied, were not 
long in forcing them back through the passage by 
which 'thi^y had entered. Their expulsion was 
coibplished without bloodshed ; for in their surprise 
at the ukiexpected appearance of tlxeir opponents, 

q3 
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they attempted no resistance and tool: ftigfat at once* 
Xkey very 8aon> h(^wever» recoviei^d from 4i)eir panic* 
aiifif :im^og provided themselves wth.«nQ6« Mid pi* 
theniselves into some sort t)f array, - rtished bock to 
the hall. They were met at the entrance of the 
&aloii de la Liberie, by the same ariQedxitiaeiis who 
hiid'beliHneidrivra them back i 'bul tbf^ deifend^ers of 
the legislative body were now forced to ; give way to 
ihe immense multitude that pressed ^tpou tb^m ; and 
the JiaH ^wouM have beea again rin posseasion of the 
iMurgieats, bad notta new party o£ 4he^nda cf the 
Convention come up^ by whose assistance they were 
Duce mpre repulsed;* For, a. short time after tbis: all 
inSk4fttnq«ifl>>mllm'ai^^ ,ibe* legi^attoer^rtoin<» 
ber.> But in the course of little more than >faalft an 
hour,— at half pa^ t three, namely, in the afterBOon,-»-i^ 
^.doader^ lUid inoie, (remendons ^boating than ever 
wadfh^iivirAbtlMrdoorof the SakmdelOfJUib^k fsmi 
ki^ an instant »tbe ferocious multitude Mt^s seen .again 
poucuigint-o^tlie haJl^ with a>yj9l.unieand impetuosito^ 
1}efiHrei*^biaiL rilierasislaaeeritbat- cobldii JlW' oAced 
wiis/tittMy/uaa<«a3inflp.r< The mefi: and^Wf^rneoi «of 
whom ^ this torrent was composed were ^almost^ all 
aarmed eiti|ei;;with pikes, s^rda»«Di^ gnna; andac^ve^ 
tohabtotB wenBificed by tbem!aa,tbey'ieiitered7the jieB 

oil the guards, who vainly attempted to oppose tlieir 
progress* A scene 4)f .ijcightful confimaion now .en<^ 
aued«. if{rhe >depnUes were drivieii ibeir aeati^ 
lind aQettei^df»very where among the mbi ntade 
tbeiti ithe victims of all sorts of insults and outrages. 
in the> midst of this uproar .4he pre6idj9nt>..B0i6sy 
id'Anglasv^ «ilUiBg la Woi- the a<iyiitatifr0e«eiid» gaiie 
him ordets to employ the force at hisi eonunand for 
the protection of the legislature*^ ; Some of the mob 
iier$ei«fid^«nhat be was about, joid instantly ecMeral 
mllekete'Miirefe.ipouited 4iit<htmf whtteKOthem imhed 
\vith their swQids upou Xi^bault, wiio, seeing .thft 
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dang'er in which the president was, had thrown him- 
self betwixt him and his assailants. At thiscrisis» 
Ferraod, whusm we have • meiitioiied atote, and wto 
ted alreedy^dlstiBgiiish^ faiinself mere than enee ill 

the course of the day by his active heroism in en- 
tountering* the mob, being in na other way able for 
the tamrd'Wtiich blocked op the steps to/veaeh th« 
eleTation where the president and Lit5ba«lt stoody 
attemptol'by the assistance of an officer to spring up 
into 4heiribiifiei from whicb the members were wont 
to iifieak^i *Md<'tirMch iras - immediately beftm the 
president's desk. But as he was mounting, he was 
first torn down by one of the mob, who caught hold 
vf' h\np by his: dress, aiiid immediately after fired at 
Mth^Bf^pteto) by the^mme' indiiriduaL Wbeajhem 

ceived Ihe'baH of hisf assassin, he fell at the foot of 
the tribune without uttering a groan w **'The mob,'^ 
MfSr Dulaule^^ ^f'liow^ loaded, him with indigniiiei^ 
straxskitaivi wMi tiieirfiiiflMies^ anddraggediR^ 
hair iilto a gutter outside the hall. There, the sa-^ 
vages,' while their victim yet breathed, eut off his head 
trntfauar kiiitib;'' l^y then planed this head'm ihe 
lind af ifl pike, and esnne back to pvescnt the honible 
trophy to the president: who, on beholding it, shud^ 
ileced and made a profound incKnation in token of 
liQ4ii gpMBtAy he deplored the loss<tad hionom!cdtho 
menfrory of the brate colleague, who In deimding 
his life had sacrificed his own. After this they car^ 
Tied about the bleeding head through the garden and 
ttae^ifferM- edurts the Tutleties* On ftaehing 
the Place du Carrousel they threw it on the ground, 
and the horrible object became the plaything of a 
number of ehiUtren* till it was taken ircm them by aa 
Otteerief the»iiBlii>nid guard V 

jThe tumult iii the hall of the Convention cohh 
ginned with unabated violence for many hours after 
i' ... ' »M ,e fisqiMiiettMMloiiqiis%ini^a«. - 
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the murder of Ferraud. Althoue:h several battalionti 
of 4be Sections had assembled with their artillery 
apound the palax:e, on the toosiabeiogrxung from the 
Pavilion of Unity^ thef remaitied on the outside cf Ihtt 
buildinsr without attemptinGC to dislodg'e the mob from 
the iaterion. It was nearly rBiduight when a strong 
bodyiof iurmed eiiisens in the interest of the CMvent ion 
^«le«i vttide 4hcir^ appeamnee ia< Ihe haU-««^Mid'boidl]r 
attacking the rabble, proceeded to drive them out at 
tke point of the bayoiiei. JSven/^tiien the coiii^l 
vm-m #bAFpv and ftrisnme iticnfiiA iloubtfiiiL . one | 
many p<$r$onst v^re wounded: on 4QK>th'«ides 9. rbiit thm 
insurgents at last gave way, and evacuated the apart- 
ment. Thus the dayiagiaia.tcurminated ia^ another 
wllory*'o£it>le legislalN»e oter^the^moltefftpdKpulac&r 
But mileh»niore ti^ble scenes even ithftafthb9e?Mro 
have just related took place Within and arotdid -thc 
']?aileries on. the 13th .Yendtimiaire. >]Maay^<>f the 
SfiiilioM( bad day ^ before dieelftrcsgit thbirtsd^Bea^ta .0, 
siaieoof rebellion.' agiainst the Convention, and an* 
nowiced ttieir intention of no longer paving any rer 
speot rt() it^ decjnees»>( But they did not t Jong jeonftoe 
tlft^iojieiyBB :tD «9era< ptoriamatimis.. At: rthr«e ?dclMl» 

io ; the i tnoming the drum beat to arms in all the 
streets ; and cries were every where heand/ calling 
uponrthe ipeople to nooae themselves and conMr fovUl 
t9<<«mrUftrMr! their tyrants. Notwithstanding th<^ 
darkness of the night and the rain which fell in tor- 
rents, multitudes imoiediately obeyed this invitation 
—and w armed 'fovea of from twenkyhfiveite thir^ 
thonaaiid men waa speedily assembledL Meanwbito 
the Convention, which had previously decreed that 
ka ^stii'lings ahould.J^ permanenU waa ' not idle in 
cultiiig^ iMo/opemtbft ^ucbneBOiiffceaai femajned tail 
fonritsiroivn proteatiom The troops^ upon which it 
could rely, amounted only to four or five thousaud 

meoi: Xh&dia^siUfia f£ this iocoa ilk (ooouaitted «tQ 
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General Barras, who appointed as his second in 
command Ndpoleon Bonaparte* thai only a^'captiiift 
cf engineers^ but > who had already aeqirired tlN^ 
putation of an officer of distinouished ability by his 
conduct nearly two years before at the capture of 
TquIoh. Barras, drawing up his men along tbe quays^ 
on the north hank of the river, endeavoured in th© 
first instance to comprehend within his hne of defence 
the whole space from the Pont Neuf to theChamptf 
Blysi{es-^-4mt' it was eventually ibund adiristfUe 'to 
withdraw the troops which formed its eastern extre- 
mity from their original station, and to make thenv 
fall back upon the Tuileries. The popular feroeSf 
wfaieh were under the command of General DaniXsan, 
occupied the wliole of the Rue St. Honor^,* lh<r 
Place Venddme, the open space around the chuvch 
of St Roeh, and the Palais RoTal. 

Notwithstanding the attitude thus taken on botlt 
sidest the fighting did not commence till' abotMi half^ 
past four in the afternoon. The firsi; disehlirge^io^ 
masfcetry proceeded fffom a basMaUoii lef S«elSdlis« 
which was stationed in the Rue de TEchelle. It wa» 
directed against a body of tlie forces of the Con^ 
ir^tion occupyin^^ the part of the pre&ent' Rue di^ 
Rtv^ which is immediately opposite to the end of 
that street, and it brought twenty-three of them to 
the ground. It was immediately returned, however, 
with much more terrible effeet 9 and the forces- of tiD» 
Convention being alone provided with cannon, they 
were soon enabled to sweep the street of their oppo^ 
Aents. The latter then took refuge in the honsesy 
from which they fired down upon seMiers^beSow; 
Farther to the west, in the mean time, the troops, 
who protected the legislative chamber, were sutler'-^ 
mg severely from the fire of a body of the citizens^* 

who, placed on the steps that led up to the froift 
door . ot. the. church of St..,iioch, discbarge4 theil^ 
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IftUsM* down the Rm du Dauphin (then eaUed tHci 

Rue de la Convention), up which the enemy w ere 
aUempling to aclvaace from the court of the Mauege 
<*^bUe Ibey themaelves^ from the eommandio^ pmi* 
tien Uiey fxscupied, and the opportunity they had of 
sheltering; themselves, when necessary, by retirinpf out 
of the directioa of the streeU escaped for a long; tiiue 
with comparatively little loss. The Convemtanml 
troops at last made a desperate assault upon tiie 
church* and succeeded, in the face of a most de- 
structive tipe* in bringing; up their cannon to the base 
ef the steps. The numbers by whom they were here 
opposed^ however^ were found to be so over* 
whelming", that to save their artiliery from being- cap- 
tured they were obliged to retreat. Thecombat was 
thea leiiewad in the street^ where H ooatmued to 
rage till six o'clock with undiminished violence, and 
great slaughter on both sides. After this the forces 
ofi^the; Sections begaa gradually to slaeliea their firs 
Md ta withdraw^ 

, During the attacks upon these two points/* 
sayB M. Dulaure, who appears to have been iu the 
Tiiilaries at the time, the hall of the legiabrtme 
was-^drapied only by a small number of representor 
tives^ who, calm in the midst of the danger, awaited 
the issue of events ; several were with the military,, 
direoting their movements and leading them on to 
4^e eombat; oiheca walking about in the garde* 
along the front of the palace, repeatedly heard mus- 
ket balls whistling past their ears, although withcHil 
^wing wfaeace they proceeded. At last it was 
pweeived that some persons placed at the windows 
of a house occupied by a restaurateur named Venua, 
near the Hut da la CouvtsiULoa^ wesre employed ia 
firiag at the deputies who were assembled in the 
gaidettb On this Goupilleaux de Foetenay caused a 
wall QauuuM U*aug;ht up .a^d j^uiui^d at th^ 
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Endows ; and a single dischafcr^ of case-shot at 
once produced a crash of shattered glass^ and pul 
an end to the firing of the musketieers. But the 
most painful part of the spectacle was that which was 
presented by the wounded soldiers who were carried 
upon litters into one of the halls of the Tuileries* 
7his hall, sttnated irameditftely ov^ the ^sllbute of 
the palace, was red with blood, which even ran down 
the adjoining staircase. * ♦ * It was impossible to 
obtain any assistance for the wounded from without; 
in consequenee of the state of siege in which th^ 
palace was kept. The only person who kept house 
within the building' was the deputy Baudin, who 
Tesided there as holding the office of keeper of the 
teehives. His wifis hastened to lend all the sueeont 
in her power to the poor men; she br(;ught ihent 
linen and all the liquids necessary for the dressing 
pf theiv wounds, while sueh of the deputies as bad 
been surgeons or physicians ran to givO'lbenT the aid 
of their professional skill. Several wives of deputies 
alsOy whom the people bad threatened at their own 
iMiuses to seise as hostages, or even to dedapitote^ 
liad taten refu2re in the hall of the Oon«eiftten and 
the oralleries. There they employed themselvea ill 
tii»Ting down rags to make lint lor dressing- tb^ 
wonnds of the soldiers.^'' ' > 

> The Rue St. Nicaise, which then opened into4be 
Place du Cjurousel, was also the scene of a sharp 
but not very prolonged confliot on this sanguinary 
night At its northern extremity, where it joins thA 
•Rue St. Honore, the forces of the Section of the 
Tuileries were drawn up in oider of battle; atiH, 
ifphen Barras commanded them to retire, they an** 
'awered his summons by a general volley of iMis^ 
•ketry. They could not, however, keep their ground 
before the cannon ot their adversaries, and were 
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flpeodUy <6bUged to take refuge onderthe arcades *of 
the Th^d,tre Francis, then called the Tlwdtre de 

la Republique^ in the adjoining Rue Richelieu, 
Meanwhile another attack had been attempted by 
the Sections from the opposite side of the river, i 
About half past five o'clock two columns of the po- 
pular forces, amounting- together to about three 
thousand men, were seen advancing in silence alon^ 
tile Quai Voltaire, with the evideat intentioa oC at- 
temptinfT to carry the Pont Royal. Only two small 
pieces of artillery had been placed on this bridge ; but 
on perceiving the approach of the enemy» (Seneral 
Veidii^res, who commanded, ordered another of 
larger size to be brought up and charged with case- 
shot. The troops of the Sections, continuing; their 
advance in the face of these defences, so soon as they 
leached the bridge demanded a free passage, and on 
meeting with a refusal immediately poured in a ge- 
neral discharge of musketry upon their opponents. 
But they were unable to stand against the destruc- 
tive fire with which they were now met from dif- 
ferent points. While the forces on the bridge, who 
were in a great measure protected from their attack, 
imailed them both with their musketry and ttieir 
cannon in front, another column who occupied the 
quay of the Louvre on the opposite side of the river, 
and who were also provided with artillery, bore with 
equal severity upon their flank. They soon gave 
way under this double fire; and taking flight did 
not again recover their ranks. Thus, the insurgents 
were beaten at all points by the forces of the Conr 
vention ; but the latter were occupied till nearly six 
o'clock in the morning in pursuing the scattered 
i?emnants of the enemy, and dislodging them from the 
different popts, in which they took refuge and at* 
ten^pted to barricade themselves* They were thus 
successively dm^n from Uie Khwok pf St. Rocb» 
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from the Theatre Fran^ais, from the square of the 
Palais Jtloyal; as also from the nor^ern extremity of 
the Rue Richelieu^ Btid from what was^caUed^e BaT« 
ri^re des Sergens, wMeh fitood at tha spilt where 
the Rue St Honore meets the Rue Croix-des-petits- 
Champs ; at both which stations parties of them had 
formed barricades by tearing vp the • psreoieiit 
This ^eat vietery completely re-established the 
sovereignty of the Couveution, at least in Paris. 
But that assembly only continued m extetenee for 
wbont three ^wMfce longer; hann^* termindled- its 
sitting's, and given place to the a;overnment of the 
Directory and the two Chambers, on the 26th of 
the same moitth. 

More injury was done to the palace and garden of 
the Tuileries on the 13th Vend6miaire than they had 
suffered fnm any of the pfeoeding tumults of the 
Revdutioih -Chrders, hcyvre^r, w^re sooti After givett 
by the government for the repair of the damage which 
had been sustained by this magnificent national do- 
main. The-worhe undeitatefi for this purpose wM»' 
carried on under the superintendence of the tribuilttl 
called the Commission of Inspectors of the two 
Gcmncils, which sat in the PaiviUon Marsan of the 
fttlaee. The Tuileries, however, wad ftgain exposed, 
to the risk of becoming the scene of a civil conflict, 
about two years afterwards; on the day, namely, of 
» Ihe 18lh Fmctidor an Y., or the 4tfi of Septembep 
1797. At this time the five members of the DifW- 
tory were divided into two parties ; La ReveiHere-Iif$- 
paux, Rewbel, and Barras, forming the majority $ 
and the minority eonsisting of Gamot and Barthd^ 
lemy. The two latter, however, liad the majority of 
supporters in both the legislative chambers; and 
hoiee a «tate of the government which could not 
fMiHsibly last long. At three o^cloek on the morning 
of the day just mentioned. General Augereau, having 
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uader his eommand about twelve ibousand men, who 

had been secretly introduced into the city in the 
earlier part of the night, by order of Barras and hie 
friends, proceeded to invest the Palace and the lAur 
nege — the former being now the place of meeting of 
the Council of Ancients, and the latter that in which 
the Council of Five Hundred assembled. General 
Bainel, in the mean time, who commanded the eight 
hundred grenadiers of the le^-islative guard, and 
who was in the interest of the party who poss(^s&ed 
the nu^ority in the chambers, had also his men al«^ 
ready under arms, and posted at the Pont Tournant. 
But, on General I^emoine presenting himself at about 
half past three in front of this gate, at the head of a 
Qolumn of the troops of the Directory (about fifteen 
hundred strong), and demanding admittance, the 
grenadiers, being assured that they were encompassed 
hy an army of more than ten times their own wm* 
her, well provided with artillery, immediately gave' 
way. The garden was now in possession of the 
agents of the Directory; and this gave them the 
complete command of the two legislative halls. Fio- 
ceeding to that of the Council of Ancients, General 

Augereau placed his seal upon the door8» having 
besides commanded a powerful battery of cannon to 

be pointed against the part of the palaoe in which it 
was. He then sent General Lemoine to that of the 
Council of Five Hundred, in which a number of 
deputies had already assemUed (it being now about 
half past four o'clock), to command the persons 
whom he might find there to disperse immediately, 
. by order of the Directory. On their refusal to obey, 
Lemoine proceeded to place g uards at the several 
entrances to the apartment ; so that no one was after- 
wards permitted either to enter or to leave it. Thus 
vigorously and boldly managed, the Covp d'Etat was 
crowned viiih peiiect success i ttie three Directors ob- 
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tained a complete triumph over their collea^es and the 
legislature, and the new Revolution was accomplished* 
All resistance from the opposite party was now out 
of the question. Even the grenadiers of the legisla- 
tive guard joined the victorious troops whom they 
had been called out to oppose; and in a few hours 
the two councils w^re reassembled for the despatch of 
business in another part of the city : that of the Five 
Hundred having repaired, at the bidding of their 
masters, to the hall of the Od(ion Theatre, and that 
of the Ancients to the Amphitheatre of the school of 
Medicine immediately adjoining. About noon eighty 
deputies of the defeated party approached the Tuile- 
tteft in a body, to try if it might be possible to obtain 
admission to their usual place of meeting ; but they 
were immediately driven back by the guards. Sixty- 
five of these unfortunate men, besides Carnot and 
Barthfilemy, were the following day condemned to be 
transported, on the pretext tliat they had been found 
guilty of a conspiracy for the restoration of royalism. 

On the 24th Fructidor, or 10th September^ the 
two legislative assemblies were permitted to return 
to their usual places of meeting in the palace and the 
Manege of the Tuileries. Another mihtary demon^ 
Btration, however^ on the famous 18th Brumaire an 
VIII., or 9th November 1799, when Bonaparte 
seized the government, again compelled them to 
transfer their sittings elsewhere* It is curious that it 
was on this very day, ten years before, that the Con* 
stitutional Assembly first met at the Manege. The 
palace of the Tuileries soon after this becdme the 
residence of Bonaparte ; and ere long its halls were 
once more revisited by the pomp and brilliancy of a 
court* 
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Chapter VIII. 

THE L0UVRE«^HAS8ACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 

On the side of the Seine, the celebrated Gallery of 
the Louvre connects that palace with the Tuileries. 
It was here that, before the overthrow of Napoleon, 
the choicest treasures of art which the world had 
produced were assembled together — a union of the 
spoils of all countries which could only have been 
produced by the injustice of a mighty conqueror. 
Those spoils have been restored to their rightful 
masters— in some cases to be neglected, in others 
to excite only a fruitless admiration; but With the 
certainty that, had they remained to France, they 
would have nurtured the most hateful feelings of 
national vanity, and have stimulated the taste of a 
people at the expense of their public integrity. The 
statues and pictures which now remain in the Louvre 
have been honestly acquired. Many of them are 
valuable-— some of the highest order of excellence ; 
and, though the Apollo and the Transfi proration no 
longer attract pilgrims from every quarter of the 
globe where art is venerated, the treasures which 
remain are abundant and choice enough to serve ibr 
example and instruction. 

The gallery of the Louvre was commenced by 
Charles IX., whose memory is associated with this 
palace by a deed which mankind will never forc^et as 
lon^ as a hatred of treachery and bloodthirsty bigotry 
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is inseparable from our nature. The erection of this 
magnificent building was continued under Henry 
IV«; and he dedicated the lower apartments to a 
use which was worthy of a benevolent and enli^ht* 
ened king. He assigned them as the lodgings of the 
most skilful artists of his day; thus providing, in the 
comparative infancy of eivilization^ for the diffusion 
of taste and knowledge throughout his kingdom. 
The reasons assigned for this praiseworthy act in 
the Letters Patent issued on the occasion, are 
instraetiTe: *^As ambtigst the infinite blessings 
which are caused by peace, that which advances 
the cultivation of the arts is not the least, flourishing 
as they do through her, and thus promoting the 
good of the public, we have provided, in the con- 
struction of our gallery of the Louvre, to dispose the 
building in such a form that we might conveniently 
kM%e a number of the best workmen^ and skilful 
masters, whether in painting, jewellery, clockmaking, 
Ot engraving on stone, as well as in many other ex- 
eellent arts* as well to benefit ourselves through them, 
and to afford the means of their being employed by 
such of our subjects as have need of their industry, 
as to create, as it were, a nursery of workmen, so 
that, having served an apprenticeship to skilful mas- 
ters, many may go hence to be spread everywhere 
through the kingdom, capable of fitly labouring for 
the public." As society advances, the competition of 
caj^ilal stands in the place of such royal patronage; 
but, when the arts are imperfectly patronised because 
a taste for them has to be formed in the public mind, 
such encouragement is the highest wisdom and be- 
nevolence. 

The principal fa9ade of the Louvre, commonly 
called * The Col<mnade of the houvrt^ was finished 
in 1670, under Louis Xiy.» by the celebrated archi* 

^3 
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tecU Claude Bentolt It is unquestionably a mag* 
nificent monument of genius. The edifice now 

known by the name of ' The Old Louvre,* was begun 
by Francis I. Of the more ancient palace, which, 
surrounded by ditches and flanked by massive towers^ 
was in fact a fortress from which the king of France 
might overawe the Parisians^ there are no remains. 
The exact date of the fortress is very uncertain ; and 
the very name of the palace is as obscure as its origin* 
Some antiquaries stale that the word Louvre is de- 
rived from Lvpara^ a place fit for the chase of the 
wolf; others that it is from the Sascon word lower^ 
or hfgweitr^ which signifies mansion, or castle ; and 
others, that it means I'ceuvre, the chef-d'oeuvre, the 
work par excellence. 

Before the eastern facade of the Louvre there was 
anciently a ditch of considerable breadth, into whicli 
the waters of the Seine were allowed to flow, and 
which was crossed at the centre by a drawbridge 
leading to a gate. Outside this moat were two ten* 
nis-courts, one on each side of the entry to the bridge. 
Between the southern tennis-court and the Seine 
stood a building called the H6tel de Bourbon, the 
windows of which looked out upon the river. It 
occupied the ground between the south-eastern 
corner of the Colonnade of the Louvre and the 
Rue de Petit Bourbon* The greater part of this 
building was demolished in 1525 ; but a chapel and 
a large gallery which had formed part of it, remained 
standing till 1660, when they were taken down to 
permit the erection of the facade which now orna- 
ments that side of the Palace. Down to the com- 
meujcement of the reign of Louis XIV. the Court 
were accustomed occasionally to give fStes and 
ballets in this Gallery ; and here also the celebrated 
Moliere acted with his company in 1658. 
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The^hi^hhtorioalitttefeBt attached to the Louvre 
i» derived from a single event— but that one of the 

most famous in the French annals. Upon the courts 
aiid halls of this royal palace rests the memory of some 
of the darkest and bicodiest scenes of the terrible day 
of St. Bartholomew. It was in the chambers of the 
Louvre that the scheme of the massacre was pre- 
pared and arranged ; it was hence that the mandates 
for its commeticement were sent forth ; much of the 
carnao^e took place within the precincts of this build- 
ing; and the other principal localities of the story 
ere all in its immediate vidnity. 

Though the throne of France has never been filled 
by a female, the government of that country iias per- 
haps been as fm]uently, and as thoroughly for a 
time« what writers on the eonstitutjon of states call a 
Gynocracy as that of any other kingdom in Europe, 
Queens, queen-mothers, and royal mistresses^ have 
repeatedly proved too strong for the Salic law ; and, 
without actually wearing on their brow the round 
and top of sovereignty," have exercised, sometimes 
almost openlyi its fullest prerogatives. At the period 
of which we are now about to speaks the year 1572| 
the actual ruler of France was the celebrated Cathe- 
rine de Medicis, the widow of Henry II., and the 
mother of the reigning Kittg, Cliarles IX. The 
spirit of ambition has rarely possessed any bosom 
more completely than it did that of this remarkable 
woman. Unrestrained either by religion or humanity 
--despising alike the law of God and the opinion of 
man*'--H9he was well fitted to move forward in the 
pursuit of her purposes with the reckless and un- 
shrinking audacity which their nature demanded, and 
to brook neither obstacle nor competitor in her path. 
If she had one weak point of character, and was even 
more than the g^neraUty of her contemporaries the 
slave of the popular superstitions of her age, her 
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defefence to the imaginary intimations of the stars 

was in no degree calculated to withhold her from any 
really wicked course, although it might sometimes 
make her fly from dangers of its own creation. In- 
deed, in thus scaring her with merely visionary ter- 
rors, it was likely only to plunge her deeper into 
crime than she might otherwise have fallen. Of 
crimes of a certain character there is no other of the 
passions which is so fruitful a mother as Fear. Cathe- 
rine too, if not endowed in any surpassing: deoree 
with general talent, was an Italian not more in blood 
and lineage than in the subtlety and wiiiness which 
have been supposed, in modern times, to characterize 
her countrymen ; and, young as she was, only four- 
teen^ when she left her native land, she seems to 
have brought away with her from her earliest instruc- 
tors no small share of that art of intrigue and skill in 
political stratagem, for which the minor courts of 
Italy had long been famous. Charles himself inhe- 
' rited much of the ability of his mother ; but this bad 
woman, with a view to secure the more completely 
iier own domination, had taken pains to surround 
her son» from the moment when he became king 
(which he did when only a child of ten years of age by 
the death of his elder brother, Francis II.), with 
every seduction most suited to corrupt and enfeeble 
his mind, and to pervert the bounty of nature. 
She did not altogether succeed in this design ; for, 
despite of his riisadvantaires of training, Charles, 
when be reached manhood, displayed decidedly supe- 
rior talents, even of a literary kind ; as may be seen 
from some of his compositions, both in prose and 
verse, which are still extant. But the influences 
to which he was exposed seem to have nearly 
stifled whatever had been originally good in his 
moral nature, and to have operated with all the 

intended eliect in giving preternatural expansion and 
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growth to the seeds it contained of vice and weak* 
Mas. This victim of a mother's beartlessness and 
selfish ambition manifested, as he advanced in years, 

a character and disposition which fitted him to be 
partly tliat mother's instrument and partly her co- 
adjutor* Catherine's resoluteness and stem inflexi- 
bility of purpose had de^nerated in Charles into 
mere obstinacy and waywardness ; and where she pro- 
ceeded to her end with a cool, single-eyed, invincible 
determination, he was Only headstrong, precipitate, 
and driven forward by the caprice of the moment, 
to be immediately driven back as far, perhaps, by an 
opposite gust of temper or inclination. But, on the 
other hand, making allowance for his youth and com- 
parative inexperience, for he was as yet only twenty- 
two, his capacity for perfidy and dissimulation was 
scarcely inferior to her own; and his indifference to 
the sufferings of others in the pursuit of his own 
gratifications equally hardened. Without any of his 
mother's nerve, or, as some may call it, strength, of 
character, in treachery, in cruelty, in selfishness, in all 
that constituted the mere baseness of her nature, he 
was the worthy sou of such a parent. 

Such were the hands that held the royal authority. 
Meanwhile the country was Icept in a state of dis- 
traction, breaking out occasionally into open war^- 
fare, by the enmity of the two great religious parties 
into which the people were divided. At the head of 
the adherents to the ancient faith were the Duke of 
Guise and his brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, who 
were nearly connected with the royal family by the 
marriage of their niece, Mary of Scotland, with the 
late King, Francis II. The chiefs of highest rank 
among the Hugonots, or Protestants, were the two 
young princes of the blood, Henry, King of Navarre, 
and the Prince of Conde. The main stay of the party, 
however) and the individual who principally directed 
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it, both by his counsels and his popular influence, 
was the able, brayei f^nd virtuous Coliguy, or, as he 
was generally called in his own day, the Admiral of 

Chatillon, Of the general popiilatiuu the immense 
miyority were Catholics, but still the Protestants 
formed also a very numerous and powerful body ; 
and, althougli the recent battles of Jaruac and Mont- 
coutour, in both of which they had been beaten by 
the King's bother, the Duke of Anjou, had for the 
present somewhat broken their strength, the energy 
natural to a new and aggressive sect was not likely 
to allow them to remain long depressed under the 
efl^ts of these disasters* The peace (commonly 
called la paix boileuse — the lame peace) concluded 
in August 1570, had rather put a stop for the mo- 
ment to the active hostilities of the two parties than 
aiiited themt or composed their differences. 

Things were in this state when the Queen-mother 
resolved to strike a bold and decisive blow for the 
consolidation of her authority. There is no reason 
to suppose that Catherine, in her meditated attack 
upon the Protestants, was actuated by any feelings of 
leHgious bigotry or tanaticism. Her whole history 
and character seem to contradict such an explanation 
of her conduct, la her treatment of the two sects 
up to this time she had evinced all the impartiality 
of a perfect inditterence to the peculiar tenets of 
either, making use of the one merely to balance the 
other, and courting the alliance now of the Catho- 
licsy now of the Protestants, just as it best suited at 
the moment the interests of her own authority. But, 
although she had hitherto succeeded by this sort of 
management in preserving her position at the head 
of attairs, the supremacy which she was so enabled 
to maintain was &r from the full and unfettered dic- 
tatorship to which her ambition aspired. Mistress 
of the Slate fu» she was> she had yet been obhged to 
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shatie tder nittch (if hit power wfth thoisii under Wh^sfr 

protection, as it were, she held it, and who, by merely 
withdrawing their aid and support, could, at any mo- 
ment they chose, leaVe her in the hands of another 
fection just as little disposed to allow tierthe exer^ 
else of an unparticipated soverei»>:nty. Tired of this 
imperfect and precarious sway, Catherine appears to 
have resolved upon the adoption of a new policy. 
Instead of longer employing the two hostile pallia 
to balance each other, she now determined to avail 
herself of the assistance of the one to effect, once for 
all, the extermination and destnietibn of the other* 
This accomplished, she counted upon hairing very little 
further trouble with the surviving sect, who would riot, 
in all probability, come out of the service in which 
they were abomt to be enga^ed,'WithbUt suffering ^n^ 
siderably themselves, if not in physical strength, ai 
least in reputation and moral influence ; and who, 
at all events, would, in the extinction of their ad- 
tersaries, lose their best support, and the t*hief arkki ctf 
strength which had hitherto rendered them formi<fi- 
ble. In carrying this deep and daring scheme into 
execution, its politic projector, for many obvious rea- 
sons, fixed upon the adherents of the i^w^th, 

whose numbers were comparatively small, and whose 
power recent events had already considerably reduced, 
as the party to be immolated to her ferocious and de^ 
▼ouring ambition. ' 

The occasion which Catherine determined to setee 
upon for the perpetration of her diabdlical design, 
was one singularly calculated to deepen theTevoltin^ 
character of the tragedy about to be enacted* To 
crown and consummate, as it was pretended, the re- 
concilement of the two religions, the court had pro* 
posed that a marriage should take place between 
Charles's sister, Margaret, and Henry of Navarre. 
There is too much reason to conclude that Catherine • 
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and iier son had from the first suggested this upioa 
with no other object than that of drowning the day 
of its celebration in the blood of their unsuspecting 
subjects*. Every expedient was now resorted to 
in order to make the Protestants forget their ancient 
jealousy of the court, and to lull them into a sleep of 
reliance and security. The King himself undertook 
the management of Coligny ; and the royal hypocrite 
plied his chosen task with a depth of art sp much 
beyond his years that he soon had the old man as 
completely within his toils as he could desire. Having 
invited the Admiral to court, Charles received him 
with a degree of distinction which had scarcely ever 
before been accorded to a subject ; and not only re^ 
stored the forgiven rebel immediately to all his ancient 
dignities, but took him into his intimacy^ consulted 
him on all affairs of state, seemed on every O09asion 
to be more swayed by his advice than by that of any 
of his other counsellors, and in fine impressed him 
with a conviction that he had not a more attached 
friend, than his young sovereign. Cohgny thus d^- 
ceived, it was not wonderful that the great majority 
of the party wlio looked upon him as their head 
should allow themselves to be caught in the sam^e 
snare. The professions of the court seem to have 
been almost universally relied upon as sincere ; and 
when invitations to the royal marriage were sent to 
all the most distinguished Hugonot lords and geur 
tlemen throughout France, few thought of declining 
to repair to Paris from any apprehension tliat their 

* The Massacre of St. Bartholomew^ and especially the question 

of how far it was the result of along premeditated plan, him 
recently given rise to considerable discussion. The reader: who 

may be desirous of stvidyi tig this cotilrovcr^y, is referred to the 
article on Dr. Lingard'-s History of England, in the Edinburgh 
Review, vol. x liv.^ Dr. Lingard's Reply, 8vo, Lend. 1827; attda 
Letter to Francis Jeffrey, esq. by J, Alien, escj. (the writer Of 
tbe articie)| 8vo. hond. 1827« t 
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lives would be in danger oa an occasion which, to 
them especially, was one of so much triumpb and pro- 
mise, and which was to be f^raced and sanctioned 

by the presence, in the quality of the King's principal 
confidant and adviser, of their most experienced and 
most venerated chief. Nevertheless, some still re« 
tained their doubts and fears, and deemed it most 
prudent to remain at their homes. One circumstance 
which alarmed the more suspicious was the sudden 
death of Henry's mother^ the Queen of Navarre, 
which took place on the 9th of June, at the house of 
Guillart, Bishop of Chartres, in the Rue de Grenelle, 
in which she had taken up her abode on coming to 
Paris a few weeks before to assist in the preparations 
for her son's nuptials. This lady was a person of 
distinguished ability and strength of character ; and, 
although the excitement in wliich men's minds were 
at the time, from the expectation of coming events, 
may have caused her death to pass over with less ob- 
servation, it was afterwards very generally believed 
that she had been taken off by poison, perhaps from 
a fear on the part of the court that her penetration, 
and the opportunities she enjoyed of mixing in- 
timately with the royal circle, might enable her to 
detect OF coiqecture me meditated treachery* 

As the day on which the marriage was to take 
place approached, the Hugonot gentlemen, and 
even numbers of the humbler orders who belonged 
to that persuasion, flocked to Paris from all quarters ; 
and by the middle of August the capital had collected 
within its walls nearly all the persons of consequence 
in France attached to the new faith. On the evening 
of Sunday the. 17th the espousals of the royal pair 
were celebmted in the Louvre with becoming festivi* 
ties ; and on the following morning the marriage 
ceremony was performed on an elevated platform 
erected before the great door of the cathedral of 
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Ndtre Dame, in the presence of a splendid companyi 
composed both of Catholics and Protestants. The 

celebrated De Thou, who was then a young man of 
nineteen, and had come to Paris in the suite of the 
King of Navarre, was present upon this occasion, as 
he has mentioned both in his Life and in his great 
historical work*. After the performance of the ce- 
jremony, the bride and those of the company who 
were Catholics, advanced to the high altar to hear 
mass; while Henry, Coligny, and the rest of the 
Protestants, retired into the choir. There also, when 
the mass was over, De Thou introduced himself, as 
he tells us, by leaping over a barrier which had beeu 
erected to keep out the crowd, and took his place 
near Coligny. While he kept his eyes fixed with 
eager curiosity on the countenance of the great 
soldier, he saw him pointing out to the Mareschal 
de Damville the colours taken from the Protestants 
in the battles of Jarnac and Montcontour, which 
were suspended from the walls. " They will soon 
be replaced by more suitable memorials/' said the 
old man, evidently contemplating in imagination the 
triumphs awaiting- the ai ms of his now united country, 
in that war against the insolent encroachments of 
Spain, upon which the King had allowed him to 
believe he was on his advice about to enter ; and 
speaking from a heart too full of the present and the 
future to be inclined to linger on the recollections of 
the past 

On leaving the church the party returned to the 
archbishop's palace, and there dined. In the evening 
a supper and masked ball again collected the re- 
vellers in the grand hall of the Louvre, although 
most of the Protestants were restrained, by the se- 
verity of their religious notions, from attending this 

* Thuani Historia^ lib. lil^ cap. 2 ; and Vita^ in toI. yiu p. 9. 
Opera. l^Qiid. 173S. 
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eonoliision of the da/s festivities. Coligny Mmeelf 

was absent under the pretext of a slight indisposition. 
The next day, the i9th, was devoted to repose by the 
Kin^ and his exhausted guests ; but on the evemag 
of Wednesday the 20th, the hilarities of the court were 
renewed by a very extraordinary eutertainment given 
in the Hdtel de Bourbon On this occasion* a theatri- 
cal show or mask was exhibited to the company, which 
actually pictured forth with daring distinctness the 
horrible ti*agedy that was so soon to follow^ On one 
side of the haU« according to a chronicle of the time ft 
was shewn Paradise, with its entrance defended by 
three knights in complete armour, wiiose parts were 
enacted by Charles IX. and his brothers. Opposite to 
this was heU, wherein,'' continues the account, 
** were a great number of devils and devilkins, malting 
infinite foolery and noise, with a great wheel turning 
in the said heU, hung all over with little bdls. The 
two re^ons were separated by a river flowing between 
them, in which was a boat guided by Charon, the 
ferryman of helL Beyond paradise lay the Elysian 
fields, being a garden beautified with verdure anud all 
varieties of flowers, and the Empyrean heaven, 
which was a great wheel, with the twelve signs, the 
seven plan^, and an infinity of little stars, pierced 
m it, and giving forth a great light and splendour^ 
by means of lamps and flambeaux, artfully fixed 
behind them. This wheel was kept continually 

* Saitit Foix EmU sur PariV i. 298, edit. 1778) amrts 
that the scene of this remarkable etitertainmeiit was the Palace of 
the Tuileries. In the work, however, from which he quotes the 
account of it which is given in the text M^moires de TR^t 
de France soas Charles IX V' torn. i. p. 268, 2d edit. Metdel* 
bourg, 1578], it is expressly stated to have taken place en la 
Salle de Bourbon.'' De Thou also savs it was ^iven in Bor* 
boniis SBdibus. juxta Luparam'* (the Louvre\ Historia, iii. 119, 
lond. 1735. 

+ Memoirca de fEslai de la Prance sous Char/es IX* 
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mofHng round, andt m m' to tuna tdnnd the gttvdwn 

along* with it, in which were twelve nymphs, very 
richly armyed. • There now presented themselvies in 
tteMU vevefial troops of emuort Im^hts^ aUiii conW 
plete armour, and attired in divers liveries; veho, 
led on by their princes and lords, tried to g'ain the 
entmUce of pal;|^di8e, that they mig^t thereaftei^ go ia 
queH ttieee ti3f(nipbf» in the farden, but were 

hindered by the tljree knights who stood there on 
guards and who, one^ after the other, came forth into 
tile ii^vttnd, imving brokea tbw laneee egaiast the 
satd abfioilaftits, and etraok Hmn with their outlassee, 
drove them back towards hell, into which they were 
then dragged by the devils. This fashign of combat 
baled till atl tiiaae knights had been worsteds and 
dragged one after another into hell, the gate of which 
was then shut and made fasf Other scenes suc- 
eeededy * the relatjoa- of wbi^ it is Unneeessary to 
naiisQiribe: But ^^eaoh«'^ says ew auttior in eondn* 
sion, " was the pastime of that day, from which it 
laay be guessed what were the thoughts of the King 
and- bit sectet ce^nselbrB, in the asidat of «U these 
counteifeHings, It is well known* fc^w their flafe^ 
terers have since expounded the allegory of these 
ahows, saying that the jUng then chaced the Hugo- 
note intdt helU' Hiereean be little doubt 'indeed 

that this was the true meaning of the exhibition. It 
is if ue that such a rehearsal of the intended massacre 
jmM unneeessary for the execution of the design* and 
might even seem fraogbt with some risk of prevent- 
ing its success; but the projectors of great crimes 
ba^ve often sbewn this wild propensity to sport witb 
tbe elianees of detection, by ventusing to the very 
brink of a disclosure of their plans. 

Even before this dark and shadowy hint of the de- 
signs of the court, various circumstances had troubled 

the eonfidenee of the Fioteatante. So liule. care 
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bad ' their enemies taken to conceal their hostile ia 
tentions, tbat ttimoant of some terrible blow about 

to be struck were general among' the populace, and 
had in several instances met the ears of the devoted 
heretics. Obscure, but earnest, intimations of im- 
ipeuditij^ dan^r had even been communicated to parti- 
cular individuals, by their Catholic friends. The un- 
easiness and apprehension thus created were increased 
4& the greatest degree of alarm, when at last a body 
t of twelve hundred soldiers made their a'ppearance in 
the city, and were seen, after being marched through 
the streets, to take up their stations under arms, in 
the vidnity of the palace, the arsenal, and other royal 
#trong-holds.' SevemI Protestant lords and gentle- 
men, on witnessing the entry of these troops, secretly 
withdrew themselves from the city ; and even Coligny 
himself wa» Induced, on the morning of the 20tb, to 
'seek the rt^yal ^[yrtf8esiejB,'and to request an explanation 
from his majesty of a circumstance which had so 
greatly excited the fears of his friends. The Admi- 
ral' mm lidceived by his sovereign with so mudi 
ikindiie«», anrd soch warm assurances of' protection, 
that long before the close of their interview, whatever 
suspicions he had at first been inclined to enter- 
teia ^ere' completely dissipated. So far did Charies 
eavry liis tHssimvilation, that he declared he had 
ordered the troops into the city for the express pur- 
pose of placing them as guards, in the excited state 
9i Ibe public feeling, around the houses of the Hu* 
gonotsi to protect them from designs which he sus- 
pected to be entertained against them by their old 
enemies, the faction of the Guises. To enable him 
the wore seeorefy to attain this object, he suggested 
that all the principal persons of the reformed per- 
suasion should be immediately collected from the 
different parts of the tovm, and lodged together in the 
neighbourhood of 4he paJace. Coligny, ecAnpfetely 
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teBSmced by all this show of. friendshipy rttbsmed to 

his house, where he was soon after Roug^ht by many of 
his foUowi^^t s^nxious to consult with him on the our* 
ciimstances in ivhich th^y were plik^» Retiruig to 
his ap9Xtineiit he left his son-iiif^law Teligny^ to 
receive his visitors ; and with such encouraging 
animation .did this ardent young man describe 
to th^'the. conveE^ation wbiob the Adioiial bad just 
had withhis^m^je^ty^ that most of. them left the house 
convinced of the groundlessness of their fears, and 
having their doubts of their sovereign's honour coja* 
vexlij^ intq,. gratitude, foS' hie provideiit watohfuloess 
over their safety. The strange allegorical pastime with 
which the s!;uests of the palace had amused themselves 
jon evening pt l|ha 20th again awakened the nm^ 
^ving^ of some ; and .on the following day Qoligny 
repaired to the Queen-mother, to inform her of the 
dissatisfaction which these extraordinary revelries had 
^y^sioned. Catherine affected to laugh at his alarm ; 
— ^rMy.God I Admiral/' shft.e3|claiinedr^' give youf* 
self no farther uneasiness about these festivities of 
Q^jri^— leave us to make merry in our own way-^and 
in the^^mse foujc days, on tlie. faith* of a queen> I 
' pmmise you that you ^nd those of your ,f ehgionr shall 
have such proofs of my reo ard as shall satisfy jour 
vtmost desires.!' The .seeming frankness of these 
assume^, appenxs again to have.aUayed all <sufr- 
picion; aud ,, notwithstanding tbe.suoeesinve waca- 
ings, as we may almost call them, which they had 
r:eceived of the destruction preparing for them, the 
4evot^ victims remained in tranquillity under the 
descending stroke of fate* A Fceneh historian has 
gone so far. as to assert that nothing can account for 

• 

^ Charles, Lord of Tellgny in Rovcrgne, had a few months be- 
fore this espoused Louisa de Coligny, the daughter of the 
admiral. This lady afterwards married the celebrated William of 
I^fti^i Pjtince oi Onu^ej the (ouaUfir of th^liepubiio of UoUaod* 
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previous to the massacre of St. Bartholomew, except 
iim suppositioa that God, in order to insure their 
deeitraetiony had smitten them with judicial hUndoesaii^ 
But the ooBBpirators were now about to proceed 
to a more daring act than anything^ they had yet 
ventured upon. It was molved to a^sassioate the 
AdtxiiraL In the obsearity wkieh hangs oiTer much 
of the interior mechanism of these dark transactions, 
we are left almost to mere conjecture^ with regard to 
the motivea which may have prompted the contrivers 
of the plot to preface their work of general slaughter 
by this attack on the life of an individual. Perhaps 
thiey had become afraid, from the repeated occasions 
on whioh CoUgay had of lata evinced some suspteioa 
4C the ^ iatciitiotisr of ihe Coarli that ^he had hte eye 
upon them too watchfully^ and might yet defeat their 
[dans unlees he were instantly got rid o^ Or they 
may.hafe ealoiilated that so alarming m incideiit m 
the wmid^rof their ehief In Qpean day^ was the most 
Ukety* of all things to strike the whole body of the 
Brotestailts 'Vith consternation, and, by the teriror jmd 
eoolasigii' into* which it threw them, to prepare them 
tbe»moM eeiteinly .fov felling a prey, when their 
destroyers should be let loose upon them. It may 
eren liave been e&pected that this act of treacheiy 
wiuM pefDhtanee preiupitate them in the first fury of 
theiP' indignation into some course of violence or 
ax»gression, such as might aflFord a seeming justifica- 
tion for the meditated massacre* At all events, if, as 
seems likely» the assassination of Coligny was the pm* 
ject of the heads or most determined partners of the 
conspiracy, it was a stroke well contrived, by its 
tendency to bring mattery to extremities, to fix their 
less , resolute confederates, and nerve them to enter 
with decision upon that line of action to which they 
* Mezerai, Abreg6 Chronologlque^ ?• 149. 
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misrht not otherwise have been easily brought to make 
up their minds. There are appearances of vacillation 
(whether arising from fear or some more creditable 
feeling-) on the part of Charles himself, before his 
mother and her more intimate coadjutors had found 
means to screw his com*age to the stieking*plac^'' 
by per^iading him that matters had now come to such 
a pass that, if he should delay attacking" the Hu- 
gonots, they would assuredly hse and destroy him, 
and that the question was simply whether they should 
perish, or himself and a vast multitude of his other 
subjects. 

But to return to our story. Towards eleven o'clock 
on the morning of the 22nd, which was Friday, the 

Admiral, after having spent some time in the Louvre 
with theKiiig'sbrother» the Duke of Anjou, who had 
sent for him, was returning on foot ^ to his hotel in the 
adjacent Rcie de B^tizy, to dinner, when he met the 
King% coming* out of a chapel which stood opposite to 
the palace. They walked together to tlie tennis-court 
of the palace ; where, finding the Duke of Guise and 
Teligny, Charles and the former engaged in a game 
against the latter and another gentleman. After hav- 
ing stood by for a short time, CoUgny took his leave, 
followed by about a dozen lords and gcmftlemen of his 
party, and proceeded on his way home. He had not 
advanced more than a hundred paces when» as he 

* In a curious folio voluine of eDgravings^piincipally of Massacres 
and Battles^ which appears to have been published in HoUand 
ivithln a few years alter the massacre of St. Bartholomew! there is 
a plate intended to represent that event, in which Coligny is made 
to appear on horseback as he receives his wound. The conlempo- 
raiy authorities, however^ state expressly that be was walking. 
The author of tbeMemoires de TEstat de Prance^ already quoted, 
describes him *'aUant I pied par la rue/' (i. 271). De Thoq's 
expression is pedes iter faciens, lentius incedebat/* (liu 122). 
There is a copy of this volume of . engravings in the British 
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was moving' leisurely vHong the Rue des Posst^a- 
St-Gertnaia, engaged in reading a paper which some 
one had presented to bim» he was suddenly struck 
by two balls from an arquebuse, one of which carri^ 
away the forefinger of his right hand, while the other 
wpunded him more severely in the left arm*. He 
immediately dropped the paper he held* and fell into 
the arms of his friends the Sieurs de Guerchy and 
X)espruQeaux, the former of whom stood at the mo- 
ment on his right hand* and the latter on his left. 
The shot had come from the right ; and looldng up 
in that direction the Admiral pointed out at once to 
those who were with him the window from which it 
had been fired. The house was that of the Canon 
Pierre de Pille de Villemur, who had formerly been 
.preceptor to the Duke of Guise. It stood in the 
Rue des FosstSs-St-Qermain, contiguous to the 
cloister of the church, into which there was an open* 
ing from it by a back door. The window at which 
the assassin had taken his station was darkened by 
an iron trellis ; and» according to some authorities, 
the man, the better to conceal himself, had spread a 
covering- of linen over the o-ratins;. Several of 
Coligny^s followers immediately proceeded to the 
house, and forced their way into it ; but, when they 

ascended to the apartment from which the assasiu 
had taken his aim, they found only the arquebuse 

* Such is tbe statement of the author of the M 6moireS| and also 
of De Thoa. Queen Margaret (wife ofHenty IV.\ however, m 
her Memoirs says the Admiral was wounded in the shoulder; and 
this account would appear to derive som'l^ confirmation from the re* 
lation, given in the 15th vol. of Perrau's Vies des Hommes Illustres, 
of a visit to Chatillon-sur-Loing (the place where Coli^y's remains 
were eventually deposited) made in Nov. 1737 by ihe Abbe Bon- 
amy, who was shewn the shoulder-blade with the ball still remain- 
ing in it The ball, which, according to the coniinon account, 
lodged in his left arm, was afterwards extracted, as will be seen 
below. See a note upon this subject in a volume entitled Histoire 
de la Saint Barlh^iemyj 8vo« Paris^ 1826^ p. 185. 
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remaining where he had rested it on the window. 
He himself, as it afterwards appeared, had made his 
escape through the cloister of the church, to a horse 
which stood ready saddled for him on the bank of 
the riyer, and on which he was soon after seen 
liding from the city at full speed, by the gate of St 
Antoine. He was a person of the name of Maure- 
vel, or Maurevert, a creature of the Duke of Guise, 
in whose service this is said not to have been his 
first exploit of a similar character. 

Meanwhile Coligny had been carried home by his 
friends and put to bed« The news of the attack 
that had been made upon his life spread rapidly ovei^ 
the city, and the Protestants flocked in crowds to his 
bouse. Among others, the celebrated surgeon Am- 
brose Parens was quickly in attendance, and pro- 
ceeded to dress the wounds of the old man, and td 
extract the ball, while a numerous circle of his 
friends stood around watching the process with 
intense solicitude. But we must omit all ftirther 
description of this scene, and return for a moment 
to the tennis-court, where we left the King at play« 
The part of the street where the Admiral was when 
he was fired at was so near the palace, that the 
report of the arquebuse, ringing* through the tennis- 
eourt, startled Us majesty and those who were with 
him ; and the next instant some one running into the 
place from the street informed them what had hap- 
pened. There is no reason to suppose that Charles 
had been intrusted by his mother with her plan 
of assassinating the Admiral. She seems rather, 
as has been already observed, to have determined 
upon the perpetration of this crime, principally for 
the purpose of steadying the wavering resolution of 
her son, by producing a state of ciroumstances in 
which he should imagine it impossible for him to 
draw back from his design. When Charles, there- 
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fore^ WO^ WW told of the darijag oo^jfl^e. which ^ 
hem oomi4itte4 atmost. wiUim the .precincts, of ,hj^ 
palace* his inst^^t eoaotion th^ of furious 
nation. Throwing down his racket, he rushed int() 
the pa]ace» ;sw^riug that he would be ayeng^. ^ \hl^ 
bold mffiw wha thua hrc^en ii^i lairi^..fti]u^.il^ir 
suited bis. authority. He bad notbeeja long in hi^' 
apartment, when the King of Navarre and the Prince 
of. jCoiid^ sought his. presence, having j,u^txpme frpu^^ 
the house of their .wouaded frieod^ fkqdi ta. ,tl4^. 
vehemrat suit for justice on the authors of , the f^ssasr . 
sination, he replied, with the most terrific oaths, that 
the AdixuraVs blood should be apipjiy ^^e^ fQI^% i J^i^ 
mother aud the J>v^ of Anjoii,. 
sent, deerned it prudent in the mean tim^ to ao.w^m 
terfeit the same indignation, and to join in the Kiag's 
aasuranqes,. that nothing should, l^ft undpne^^ 
teot th^ perpetrators of so h^iaou9 ^xi i^Jy;^ ,\ ^ 
Soon after this Teligny presented himself bring- 
ing a request to Charles from his father-in-law, th^t 
he wpu}4 ideiga.to pi^y hiia a^rVisit at his hotel, as he^. 
had some miZbters to oommunicatie^to hiai(^hiel|k'^e, 
was unwilling" to confide to any oth^r ear.. Wi^th 
this petition the King promised to comply. It 
has been asserted that .^during the. in^ejrval which, 
elapsed hefore his onajesty l^t the pitlaoe Sot this^ 
purpose, he and his mother were observed by the 
people through .the windows ei>gaged apparently 
in feg^r debate; and it is supposed t^iat h^, was 
now for the firi^. time made acquainted :iiriih the 
truth on the subject of the assassination of the, 
Admiral .ge this as it o^y^ about two ^'(^qk^ 
Charim eet ant to make his promised visits ac(pnyip:-< 
nicd by his mother, his brothers, and aoretinue comr . 
posed of several of the most distinguished persons oi 
thpc^urt, emong whom were, the Marshal de ^« 

vwnes, tii0:Counb dorR^ts, and tbeiDnki^cteij^Fjppy 
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aH principal codfidimteof Catherine, mA eMrfeckautcd 
with her in her scheme for the massacre of the Pro- 
testants. The cortege avoided the Rue des Fosst^s- 
St.-Gennwi, Where a crowd of people were' collected 
around the spot where the Admiral had been womided^ 

g-azing on his blood as it yet lay wet on the stones. 
When they reached the house, they were ushered into 
the apartment where Coligny lay, surrounded by 
many of 'his firfends, amon;^ whom were the King^ of 
Navarre, the Prince of Condti, and other individuals 
of rank. Charles and his mother having taken their 
seats by the bedside, the wounded man entered into 
conrmation with them. In a long- distcomrse which 
he addressed to the King, he began by taking" God to 
H witness, that in all his actions he had never had any 
other object in view except the gdod of his couhtry* 
and his sovereign's true honour, declaring thbt'^he 
was ready to render an account of hid conduct to his 
Maker, if it should be his will now to take him to 
himself Passing from that topic, he * proceeded W 
urge upon his Ttiajesty the duty of doing* something 
to check the growing ascendancy of Spain, or at 
least of so ordering matters that the Ikike of Alba ^ 
should nolonger be immediately informed,' by means' 
of his salaried spies, of whatever took place in the ' 
council of the King of France. But the subject to 
which he besought the King's attention with the 
greatest earnestness, was the necestfty, if he wished * 
to preserve the tranquillity of the kingdom, of his 
giving orders that the different edicts which had been 
published for the proteetion of the adherents of the 
reformed faith, and especially the articles of the' 
recent peace, shonld be more strictly maintained. 
Charles replied in somewhat guarded terms ; but he ' 
expressed his conviction of the Admiral's loyalty and 
patriotism, and^ added that it had ever been his wish' 
to observe religiously his compact with his Protestant? ^ 

T 
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subjects^ and that suoh waa stiU hia determiiiatioiLi 
He then professed to feel anxious that Coligny., in 

his weak state, should not ag:itate himself by any 
further exertion ; and, adverting to his wound, de* 
olaved with an oath that he would punish the crime 
whieh had been committed, in such a manncar that 
the memory of his revenue should never be for- 
gotten. The conversation continued for a short time 
longer, when it was proposed by the Count de Rets 
that Coligny should be removed to the palace, where 
the Queen of Navarre would willingly give up he? 
apartment to his use. Thi% however^ was opposed 
by Mazille, the physician in attmdanee, who staled 
that a removal would be attended with danger to his 
patient. The royal party remained to see the wounds 
dressed, when Charles, taking up one of the ban« 
dages that was steeped in blood, looked at it with 
every appearance of reverential concern, and then 
handed it to his mother. The ball which had 
been extracted from the Admirals arm was also 
examined by both. They then took their departure, 
and hurried back to the JLouvre with so much precis 
pitation, that it was remarked they not only took no 
notice of the salutations of the populace, but even 
neglected to make the usual inclinations on passing 
the churches and the images of the Virgin at the 
eomeffs of the streets. On arriving at tihe palacCi 
Charles, his mother, the Duke of Anjou, and their 
chief advisers, remained for some time in secret con- 
sultation ; after which the King was busily engaged in 
giving orders and making up despatches, with which 
couriers were sent off to the provinces in rapid sue* 
cession. 

On the following day, the 88d, the municipal 

functionaries of the different quarters of the city 
were employed in going over the streets of their se- 
veral districts, and taldng down the names of tha 
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pjrotMtents, prdfeseedly with the object of hainng as 

many of them as possible removed to the neighbour- 
hood of the Louvre for their greater safety. Ac- 
eofrdingly, a g^reat number of the principal lords and 
gentlemen of the party were accommodated with 
lodgings immediately around the hfitel of the Admiral; 
the Catholics who resided in the different houses 
giving up their apartments to these new tenants* A 
guard of fifty soldiers was also stationed around 
Coligny's hotel, for the protection, as it was pre- 
tended, of himself and his friends ; but soma sur- 
prise and apprehension were felt at its being put 
under the command of Cosseins, a well-known 
minion of the queen-mother, and an old enemy of 
the Admiral's. Cosseins and his men seem to have 
repaired to their post towards nightfall ; and at iht 
same time other detachments of militaiy were placed 
around the palace, along the bank of the river, and 
at other stations in the same neighbourhood. These 
arrangements appear to have been determined upon 
at a final consultation which had been held iu the 
earher part of the day, in the garden of the Tuileries, 
by Catherine, the King, the Duke of Anjou, the 
Marshal de Tavannes, and the other chiefb of the 
conspiracy. It is said to have been on this occasion 
that Catherine first proposed to her son the imme«- 
diate execution of the design which had been so long 
in prepamtion ; urging upon him with especial ear^ 
nestness the favourable circumstances in which the 
attempt might be made while the Admiral was con- 
fined to fads bed, and the minds of his followers per- 
plexed by anxiety on his account. Her employment 
of this language would give countenance to the 
supposition that the assassination of Coligny had 
been designed to bring about the state of things 
which she now described, or at least to aid her in 

t2 
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orercoming^ the imsolution of Charles, by caiftUiiii^ 
her to assert that such a remit had followed fram it. 

The scheme which she proposed for the massacre 
was ot the most sanguinary and comprehensive de- 
seription, inTolving the destruction of the King* of 
Navarre and the Prince of Cond^, as well as of idl 
their followers. The arguments of another member 
of the confederacy, however, succeeded in determin- 
ing the King to spare the two young princes, on con- 
dition of their consenting to embrace the Catholic 
faith. In that very curious work, the Meiiioirs of 
the Marshal de Tavannes (written by his son, John, 
Viscount de Tavannes), it is asserted that the Mar- 
shal was the person who was thus the means of 
saving the life of the future monarch of France. 
" The more is the pity," adds the writer, for the 
sake of the Marshal's descendants, that his ma- 
jesty does not know the truth on that head*." 
But from the character of Tavannes, one of the most 
unscrupulous statesmen of those times, there is but 
little reason to give him credit for the humane in- 
terference which his descendant here ascribes to him. 
Other authorities with more probability make the 
proposal in question to have come from the Duke 
of Nevers*. The Duke of Ahjou, who was pre- 
sent at the conference, asserts, in a narrative of 
the transaction which he some years afterwards gave 
to the world, that it was on the suggestion of the 
Count de Retz that the two princes were spared. 

It was their own persons only, however, which it 
was agreed to respect; and it was resolved that» 

• Oe ce seiil advis, et de caste settle voix de Sieur deTaimes» 
ce grand roy Henry quatriesme regnant auiourd'huyi et Je feu 
Prince de Cond6 tiennent la vie ; el le malbeur est pour le poste* 
Tile dtt Sieur de Tauanes que Sa Majest6 n*en sf att la verit€»*'~ 
Mmoiresj pp. 41 7^ 4I8t 
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their fiill fihare in the terrors of the coming slaughter 
by beholdina: it raging in its direst fury close around 
ti^ip. . With tbU ▼xesr, Chaidea» under psetence at a 
feac. which he profe^wd to entertain of spme attempt 

upon their lives about to be made by the Guises, 
iavit^ tt^^ tQ assemble the principai gwtlemeu of 

tbm'Mmti^ fw thet night at the liauvre^ md to ham 
tliem, lodged around their own apartments* This 

seemincfly friendly counsel was accepted and acted 
upon ; : and by ten o'clock the two piinces had re- 

^tireA to . their ^ .respective chambers^ while the most 
fj^ithful of their attendants occupied tbe adjoining 

•xooms, una.rmed, and secure, as they imagined, from 
ell violence, under, the pledged honour, and in the 
fortified and guarded residence, of their sovereigit. 

After the military had been disposed in the manner 
th^t has already been described, the Duke ot iiuise 

tMAenoMedthe.prii^cipalpfficerS'Of tbe diffei^pt. corps, 

iMid stated to them in a short address the nature of the 
service in which they were about to be eniyaged. At 
the siame time Charron, thePrpvostof the Merchants, 
in cqofomiily with the instructions he had received, 
having collected the captains and lieutenants of the 
city nightnguard .in the great hall, of the Hotel de 
ViUeirprq)Cured them in like manner fov. taking their 
part in the massacre. The signals it was intiipated, 
for the commencement of the bloody work would be 
n;iven towards break of day from the floc^k of the 
Palais de .Justice— -immediately on hearing which 
they would break into the houses where the Pro- 
testants were lodged in all the different parts of the 
ei^y and proceed to slaughter tbe inmates without 
regard to age or sex. The doors of these devoted 
dwellings Uad been all already marked with white 

* M^moires de i'K&Ui, 1. 281 . 

xS 
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crosses. The assassins also, that they might know 
each other when they met vfere commanded to wrap 

each a white scarf around his left arm, and to place a 
cross of the same colour in bis hat These badges, 
after the massacre had beea be seem to have been 
generally adopted by the Catholic population, both as 
a means of mutual recognition, and as tokens of the 
right of those who bore them, to walk unharmed 
amidst t^e Uood-stomi that raged through the inhoa-^ 
pitable and treacherous city. 
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CHAP. IX, 

Such then was the state of things at the Louvre, 
and in the neighbourhood of that royal castle, iu the 
• earlier part of the night of the 23d. Most of the per« 
sons of note among the Hugonots, to the number 
of several hundred individuals, were lodg^ed in the 
Rue des Fosses-St-Germaia, the Rue de Betizy, 
and the other streets near the palace. The Admiral 
of Chfttillon lay ill of his wound in his h6tel in the 
Rue de Betizy, where his son-in-law Teligny and 
several others of his more intimate friends also 
resided *. The King of Navarre and the Prince of 
Condti were asleep in their apartments in the Louvre, 
with the principal gentlemen attached to their persons 
assembled around them-uader the cover of the same 
roof. Many Protestants who had not found accom- 
modation in this quarter were dispersed over the 
other parts of the city; and in the Faubourg St. 
Germain especially, on the other side of the river, 
the persons of rank of that persuasion were collected 
together in considerable numbers. With few excep- 
.tioDS, all these individuals, though well aware that 
they dwelt in the midst of a hostile population, 
believed that they were in the mean time secure 
under the protection of their king ; and, trusting to 
the arrangements which he had made professedly for 
their safety, had retired to take their repose unarmed 
and fearing no evil. On the other hand, among 

* Coligny'8 hoQse was the same afterwards koown by the 
name of the Hdtel St. Piene. 
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their enemieB* all wm active pteparatioa for the 
great blow that was about to be stirack. Already 

had the armed bands, who were to commence tlie 
massacre, received their instructions a^d been drawn 
up around ihe dwellings of th^ unsuap^Unigp viic^ 
tims. Parties of the King*s troops and of the .city 
guard were planted at the Louvre, in froxit pf the 
xesidence of Coligny, and at difiereot stations ia the 
9treeta», and along the bank of the river* aa far eaat as 
the Arsenal, all under the command of minions of 
Guise or of the Court. Throughout the town the 
houses tenanted by Protestants; were all marked by 
whiter prows on the doors. Meanwhile the diQejpent 
chiefs of the oonspiracy were busily employed, some 
in ridiniy from post to post to see that the arrange- 
ments far the attack wer£^.coa\p]ete» or to convey new 
orders from the Louvre; — others assisting at the 
consultations which continued to be held by Catherine, 
Charles, and their associates, within that central seat 
of the bloody design, in which the preparatipns to|r it 
Iliad. bei»i contrived and thus far brought to mar 
turity, and where the match was now about to be 
applied to that well-laid train, in the explosion of 
which so many thousands of helpless and innocent 
faumen beings wem miserably to perish. 

As the night advanced, however, the tranquillity 
to which the Protestants had resigned themselves 
g^ve pla^e among some of them to considerable per- 
plexity and alarm. The different movements which 
>vere G:oing on in the neig hbourhood of the Palace— 
tbci frequent opening and shutting of the gates as 
epuviers depsirted to» or arrived fromt the several 
parts of the city mith which it was necessary to be in 
communication — the introduction of quantities of 
sgrm^-Mit^ tb^i stronghold — the constant passing of 
hojrsemen wd persone bearing torches aJong,the 
etieets— and aU the growing hwtte unwoidamy at* 
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tendant upon the eve of so terrible an enterprise, had 

awakened fVom their sleep many of those who were 
lodged in the quarter principally disturbed by these 
noises. Rising from their beds they left their hoases 
and proceeded to the Louvre, in order, if possible, to 
ascertain the meaninf>^ of such unusual commotion. 
On addressing their inquiries to the soldiers whom 
they found stationed around the palace, they were 
informed that the whole was occasioned merely by 
the preparations for a nocturnal fete which the court 
ifras about to give. This answer was rather am- 
biguous than literally fiilse. 

Meanwhile it would appear that Catherine had not 
yet succeeded in working up the froward and irre- 
solute temper of her son to the pitch of daring at 
which he would ventnre actually to give orders for 
commencins; the massacre. It seems to have been 
originally intended, that the signal for the murderers 
to fall upon their prey should be sounded from the 
great cluck of the Talace of Justice (in the Cite)y im- 
mediately before daybreak, or about half-past two in 
the morning. But the undeeided state of the King's 
mind determined Catherine to take advantage of a 
moment of excitement in which he had been pre- 
vailed upon to express his consent that they should 
proceed with the business, and to order the tocsin to 
be rung immediately from the steeple of the adjacent 
church of St. Germain TAuxerrois. This was about 
twelve o'clock. 

As the beil flung its sounds of omen over the city 
and its suburbs, the people everywhere started from 
their slumbers. The windows of the Louvre, of the 
Tuileries, and of many other public buildings and 
private residences, were lighted up with all haste; 
and, the tenants of other houses following these ex- 
amples, the town was speedily illuminated in every 
part Some time further, however^ seems to hayg 
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been spent in preparation on one side, and perplexity, 
terror, and confusion on the other, before the slaughter 

was be^un. The agents commissioned to execute 
the plot were now all in motion ; the order for striking 
the blow had gone forth, and could not be recalled ; 
Catherine's purpose was sufficiently attained. Bat 
the risk of vacillation on the part of the Kins;' having 
* been thus put an end to, it was not intended that the 
sucoess of the enterprize should be subjected ta any 
chance of being rendered less complete by the actuld 
attack belli commenced earlier than had been orioi- 
nally contemplated, or while the necessary arrange- 
ments were in any respect immature. In particular, 
it had been determined by the advice of tiie wary and 
experienced Tavannes, on no account to begin the 
massacre before day-break^ lest any of the intended 
victims should escape in the dark. At last, however^ 
about half^past two o'clock, when the dawn began 
to a])pear, Cosseins, who, as already mentioned, com- 
manded the guard stationed in front of the Admiral's 
house, perceived the Duke of Ouise approaching a.t 
the head of a body of armed men, and immediately 
proceeded to make the dispositions already concerted 
between them. He first placed five or six soldiers 
opposite to each window of the house, that they 
might be ready to fire upon any one who should 
attempt to make his escape. He then knocked with 
violence at the gate of the court. This brought down 
the person who kept the keys, and who, on being 
inforaied that admission was desired to the Admiral 
by a messenger from the King, immcdicitely opened 
the gate. Cosseins instantly fell upon the man, and 
despatched him by repeated strokes of his dagger. 
He then, followed by his men, forced his way into 
the court, the attendants, in their alarm and con* 
sternation, after a brief and inettectual resistance, 

taking refuge within the house, the door of whieh 
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tbeyflhuU By thb time all the lonateB were aroused ; 
and means were forthwith taken to barricade the 

door by bringing down the heaviest articles of Ixirni- 
tuce and placing them behind it. But these impedi- 
meats did not long withstand the fiiry of the assail- 
ants. Having foroed their way into the house, they 
proceeded to rush up the stairs to the rooms where the 
Admiral and his friends were. Coligny himself bad 
already risen from his bed» and, seeing that ail chanee 
of defence was gone, had desired his friends to leave 
him, and to hasten, if it were yet possible, to secure 
their own safety by flight. On this all who were in 
the apartment withdrew^ «u;ept a servant named 
Nicolas Muss ; and, ascending to the upper part of 
the house, got out by a window iu tiie roof. Very 
few of them, however^ effected their escape ; the 
greater number having been slain in the adjacent 
house, through which they endeavoured to gain the 
street. Meanwhile Cosseins, acconipanied by a 
German of the name of Bi&me» one of the domes- 
tics of the Duke of Guise, and several other per^ 
sons, suddenly mshed, with their drawn swords in 
their hands, into the room where Coligny was. The 
old man looked on them with an unmoved counte- 
naiice. * Are not you the Admiral ?' cried B£me, ex^* 
tending his sword towards him. ' 1 am/ he replied 
calmly; and then, fixing his eye upon tiie naked 
blade with whieh he was menaced, ' Young man/ he 
added, * you ought to have respected my age and my 
infirmity ; but you will only shorten my lite by a lew 
days or hours/ * Yet I could have wished/ he is said, 
after a momentary pause, to have continued with the 
feelings natural to a soldier, * that I wm to perish by 
the hand of a man, and not of this menial/ Beme 
then, uttering an oath, first thrust his sword into his 
breast, and aAerwaids struck him with it repeatedly 
oa the head ; at the same time the rest assailed him 
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with like fei»city, till he fell down dead -U|Km tb^ 
floor. The voice of the Duke of Guise was aow 
heard from below, inquiring if the deed was done ? 
On bein^ answered in the affirmative, he ordered 
them to throw the dead body fram the window* that 
he might see with his own eyes whether or not it 
was really the Admiral they had slain. At firsts when 
he looked on the hacked and blood-besmeared car- 
cass^ he ooukl scarcely reeog^niae it ; bnty.hanrki^ bent 
down over it, and with his own hand wiped the^face 
withacloth^ *YesI' he exclaimed, * I know it now; 
it is he himself,' He then gave it a kick with his 
foot; and, catling to his men, f led 'them out of the 
court** ' . / 

While this scene was passing at the house of 
Coligny» the blood of the devoted Hugonots'was 
flowing with no less profusion at the Louvreii'under 
the eyes of the King himself. Nanijay, the captain of 
the guards, iiaving repaired with a party of his men 
to the chmibers' occupied by the attendanta ofi the 
King of Navarre and the Prince of GondtS, fallii^ 
upon their victims before they had time to think of 
defence, instantly took from -them what arms they 
happened to have in their possession ; and theni» lead^ 
ing them down to the court in front of the palace, 
slew them deliberately one by one, while Charles 
looked on from a window^ and exhorted them to» take 
caire that none escaped* It was impossible^ how^ever, 
that such a massacre could be effected without much 
noise and disorder, cut otf even as the suiierers were 
fiom all help or means of resistance. The palace 
seems to have been filled with confusion and terror. 
Henry's newly-married queen, Margaret, has given 
us in her Memoirs an account of so much of the 
frig^htfiil tragedy as fell under her own observation. 
While she lay asleep, she tells us, in her own apart- 

* M^moirea de TEstati i. 289« 
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menti whioh appears to have bdeti^ near that oE her 

husband, she was awakened by some one knocking 
violenlly at the door, and crying out^ Navarre^ 
Navarre ! My nuise/' she contmiiss^ thinising 4t 
was the King, my husband, quickly ran to the doon 
On her opening it, a gentleman rushed into the loom^ 
bieediog £rom wounds in different parts of bis person, 
and pursued by four soldiers. As they did not hesi^ 
tate to follow him into the chamber, he, seeking a 
place of retuge, threw himself on the bed where I 
lay. . I, feeling imyself caught hold of by the man^ 
threw mytelf out of the . bed on the floor, where he 
fell with me^ continuing to clasp me round the body. 
I knew not whether it was he or I the soldiers wished 
to kitt; we both cried out, andr the «ne was as aifdch 
frightened as the other. At last, by the mercy of 
God, M. de Nanqay, the captain of tlie g-uards, made 
his appearance, who finding jooe in 'this conditkm,* 
even while he'faad compassion on me, onuki dM)t.re^' 
strain himself from laughing. He reproved the 
soldiers for their violence, made them leave tlie apart- 
ment» and granted to my initeaties the life of the 
poor man who had hold of me, and whom I caused 
to be put to bed and taken care of in my closet till 
his wounds were cured* For myself, having changed > 
my chemise, because I was covered with blood, and 
put on a night-gown, I passed, more dead than alive, 
into the apartment of my sister, Madame de Lorraine. 
While I was entering the antechamber, the doors of - 
which wece thrown open, a gentlematn named Bourse, 
running from the soldiers who pursued him, was 
pierced by a haibert three paces from me." At this 
sight Margaret says that she fainted in the arms of 
Naai^ay, who conducted her. Nan^ay had already 
informed her of what was ftoing forward, and as- 
sured her that her husband was in safety beside the 

King. In tnithi Henry and the Fnnoe of Gondii had 

u 
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been already conducted to Charles, and received by 
him in a room where he sat in company with the 

chief contrivers of the massacre. As soon as they 
presented themselves he addressed them at some 
length, and, after enumerating the various causes of 
complaint he conceived himself to have against the 
party to which they had belonged, concluded by an- 
nouncing to them that they must either consent im- 
mediately to change their religion, or prepare to 
undergo the fate which they had seen inflicted on so 
many of their friends. Replyino; to this haran2;ue, 
the two young princes ventured to remind their royal 
kinsman of the promises and assurances by which 
he had drawn them to his court, and the other consi- 
derations entitling them to have their lives preserved 
and their opinions respected. Their remonstrances 
were vain. The utmost they could obtain was a 
respite of three days, before the termination of which 
they consented to go to mass, and thus escaped djeath, 
though they did not recover their liberty. 

As soon as the events we have related, which did 
not occupy much time, had taken place at the resi- 
dence of the Admiral and at the Louvre, the alarm- 
bell sounded from the Palace of Justice. This was 
the signal for all the subordinate agents of the con- 
spiracy in the different parts of the town to commence 
their operations. Tavannes and several of bis asso- 
ciates immediately appeared on horseback in the 
streets ; and, riding about in all directions, called out 
to the people to kill the Hus^onots, tellinc^ them that 
such was the command of the King, who desired that 
not a single heretic should be suffered to escape 
From this moment the slaughter was universal and 

Bleed I bleed !'* Tavannes is said to have cried, according 
to some authorities^ bleeding is as good in the month of Au- 
gust as in the month of May."— See Voltaire, Henriade j Paris, 
1770, torn. i. p. 46. 
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indiscriminate. Inflamed with the wildest fury of 
religious hatred, to which, in many cases, fear, re* 
vengre, and other malig^nt passions added double 
force (for many doubtless believed that in thus im^ 
bruitis: their hands in the blootl of their fellow-citizens, 
they were only destroying those who would otherwise 
have massacred them), the multitude set no bounds 
to their ferocity and cruelty. Perbons of both sexes 
and of all ages equally fell victims to their uupitying 
rag^. Every house supposed to be tenanted by per^ 
sons of the obnoxious religion was broken into. The 
inmates sometimes attempted to fly or to hide them- 
selves, but rarely offered any resistance. It was ail 
headlong fury on the one side, and astonishment and 
consternation on the other. Nor were all those who 
perished, Protestants. Many took advantage of the 
confusion ot this popular tempest to satiate their prir 
vate and personal enmities, and to wreak on a brother 
of the same faith the hoarded hatred of vears. All 
the worst passions of the human heart were let loose ; 
but their one wild cry was Blood 1 Blood ! On 
that terrible sabbath blood reeked from the prinoipal 
streets of Paris as from a field of battle. The bodies 
of the slaughtered, we are told by a contemporary 
chronicler % of men, of women, of children, and of 
infants, were heaped together into carts, and so car- 
ried down and shot into the river, in which they mis^ht 
be seen everywhere floating and tumbling, while its 
waters were turned to red by the blood that flowed 
fVom them. The general description which De Thou 
gives us of the horrors of the scene is, especially in 
his own eloquent Latin, exceedingly striking. The 
people," he says, incited against their fellow-^coun- 
trymen by the captains and lieutenants of the city 
guard, who were tlying about in all directions, rioted 

* M^moires ds I'Sstat, um. 
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in the frenzy of a boundless license; and all things 
wore an aspect of woe and affright. The streets re- 
sounded with the uproar of the crowds rushing on 
to slaughter and plunder, while ever and anon the 
lamenting cries ot persons dying or in peril met the 
ear^ or the carcases of those who had been murdered 
were seen tossed forth from the windows of their 
dwellings. The courts, aud even the inner apartments, 
of many houses were filled with the slain ; dead bodies 
were rolled or dragged along the mire of the high- 
ways ; the bloody puddle overflowed the kennels, and 
ran down at different places in streams to the river; 
an innumerable multitude perished, not only of men, 
but likewise of pregnant women and children 

But a few individual pictures, which we shall now 
proceed to select, will convey u clearer idea of the 
atrocities of this infamous massacre. 

We have already stated that the attendants of Co* 
ligny, and the Protestant gentlemen who resided in 
his house, fled by a window in the roof> and that a few 
of them succeeded by this means for a time in eluding 
their pursuers. Among these was the young T^gny, 
recently married to the daughter of the AdiYiiral, a 
gentleman of distinguished qualifications, and uni- 
versally regarded by his party with the warmest at- 
tachment. He had been observed making his way 
aloni^ the roof of a house by several persons belonc;- 
ing to the court ; but, although he was one of those 
whom they had been particularly charged not to 
allow to escape, they could not find it in their heart 
to kill him, " of so sweet a nature was he,'^ says the 
old chronicler tt ^' and so much beloved by all to 
whom he was kpown/^ He was afterwards disco«* 
vered by some soldiers in a garret, and even they, 

* Thuani Historia, LIL7, vol.iii., p. 134; Load, 1735. 
f M^moires de I'Kstat, 1 212. 
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upctt^lefmiDfi^ his mone^ went away scud l^ft him un^ 

harmed. But some other soldiers, belonging to th^ 
guard of the Duk^ of Anjou, coming shortly after to 
the plaae where he was hid,, despatched him along 
with several individuals of the Admirars suite who 
were with hira. This they did, it is related, by com* 
maad of their captain, L'Archan ; although that per-' 
son had heoetofoci^ heen Xeligny's fieuBiliar friendt 
But all such connections between those not professing^ 
the same faith were now broken and forgotten. 

Among others who perish.ed was the celebrated 
Peter JEtamust one of the most intrepid spirits of mo« 
iieru times, and whose whole life nearly had been as 

stormy as> jts termiimtiuu was now n^i^erable. He 
WM lit. thie' time Professor of Philosophy ^nd Elo- 
quence ia the College of Presks (which stood in the 

south-eastern quarter of the city, at the corner of the 
Rue des Carmes) ; a dignity which he had hdd for 
■b(9vift tw^nl^.yenrst.altbou^ the oivil oomqioUous by 
whioh the kingdom had so long been agitated had fre- 
quently compelled him to retire for a season from th^ 
performance of it^ dutiest Uehftd* however* returoed 
to Paris and to his eeademic sancMiary on the gene*- 
ral pacification of 1570. Being a zealous opponent 
not only of the ancient religion, bii^t likewise of the 
idulosophyivbich had, long reigped iji the schools^ 
he WM regarded with partiqular enmity by the ad^ 
herents of the prevailing faith. It is asserted by the 
authority we last quoted, that the murderers were 
sent to his college, within which he had concealed 
himself, by one Jacques Charpentier, his personal 
enemy. ** Being* found by them,'* coniiLiues the 

writer* he gave them a considerable sum ot money 
to save his Ufe, Nevertheless, he was massacred, 

and thrown from the window of a high chamber to 

the ground ; so that his entrails were scattered over 

the pavement, after which they were dragged along 

v3 
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the streets, the body bein^ all the x?hile scoured by 
feome scholars, spurred on by their masters, to the 
great disgrace of good letters, of which Hamus made 
profession ' 

Another notice supplies us with an instance of the 
manner in which individuals took advantage of the 
opportunity aflfotded them by the unbridled license of 
the momlent to destroy those who were on any acconut 
obnoxious to them, or of whom they desired to rid 
themselves. After relating the heroic conduct of the 
wife of Anthony Merlanchon (who, while both her- 
self and her husband were in the hannds of the 
murderers, maintained the profession of her religion 
with unshrinking resolution, and exhorted hex hus- 
■faand to follow her example), tiie ohronicknr proeeeda : 
J-i*" This example of female constancy is marvellous 
and greatly to be praised. On the contrary, the ma- 
lice and cruelty of the wife of a i jciner liiin^ in 
the Ruie deS'Pmtt^ttes, a miii advaneedin Ufe^ was 
strange and monstrous. For being during the night 
thrown into the river he saved himself by s*rimming 
' to 4iie^l!)ank»' and lleende having* dimbed -by the 
gredt beMns ^of the bridge, he came Entirely naked 
near to the Culture of St. Catherine, where his wife 
had takto refuge with a rekttion of her own, and 
where he thought' also that he might remain in aome 
security. But, in place of taking him in, his wife 
made them send him back, and chase him away all 
naked as he was, so that the poor man knew not 
where to gb ; and, being found next morning in the 
street in such a condition, was speedily retaken and 
drowned f/' 

Altliough, as has been ahready mentioned, the 
victims of the St. Bartholomew in general made 

scarcely even an attempt to defend themselves^ still 

* M6moires de PEstati i. 303. f Id, p«30$. 
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SBmsftl instances occurred in which the person at- 
tadfied did not fell before he had maintained a se- 
irere struggle with his assailants. Among others 
may be mentioned the Sieur de Guerchy, who, 

* wrapping^' his maiitle around his arm, fought with 
Ids swordy the only weapon he had» till he sunk 
under the blows that fell upon him from all 
sides. Tavervy also, the lieutenant of the Patrolei 
when' the * bloodthirsty mob attacked his house, 
•defended himself by the assistance of one of his 
soldiers with great bravery, so long as his am- 
•munitioa lasted. He was at last, however^ over- 
pawered. ^ Being then killed,'' it is said, '*aiid 
his furniture and most precious jewels carried off, 
the soldiers laid hold of a lady, his sister, who was 
in bed> mck and at the point of death, and dragged 
ber-naked througlit the streets, till sba hxeathed her 
last in their hands*/' 

'I The next relaUpn whieh we $hall quote is cuirious in 
eenrend other respeots, as well as for the^ evidence which 
it affords of the baser motives which mingled with the 
religious zeal of many of the most active among the 
murderers to urge them* on through their bloody 
*work« The- reader 'Will remark, the illustrations, of 
interesting points of antiquarian research which our 
.^tract presents in its references to the bell of the 

* window,'' {la sonnette de la feneUre^} and th^ time* 
piece wortti seven or eight hundred crowns* The 
gold-wire-drawer {le tireur dor)^ who figures in this 
narmtive, was a person of the name of Crucet* who 
made himself* conspicuous above all >his fellows by 
his enormous butcheries. *' Often," says De Thou, 

* Memoires de PEstat, i. 306. 

f But in the M^'inoires pour servir a THistoire de France 
depuis 1515, jusqu'en 1611/* commonly attributed to Claude de 
FEstoile, and published at Cologne in 1719, the Tireur d'or is 
described as ^< un coquin nomsi^ T/ionm** Perhaps hi$ name 
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worthy of crucifixion (vere cruee dignum)^ boasting 
with tremendous ferocity, as he extended his bare 
ana, that with thai hi^ h»d himself slauglOjeried more 
Aan four bimdied persom during tba massaare^. ' 

** Maturin Lussaut, goldsmith to the Queen-mother, 
dwelling in the Rue St. Germain, near the Miroir, 
hearing the hell of hi^ window riqg^ came down 
Btairsi and as he opened his door waa piereed 
through with a sword by the gold-wire-drawer. 
His son, hearing the noise, came down in all haste, 
acnd received a great blow from a sword on the 
back. Nevertheless, be fled to^arda i;he house itf a 
tailor, who would not, however, open the door to 
him f ^nd by that means he was desyjatched by a 

ru$an«« wlno^ qn jrifiing . him found iq the pocket of 
huk breeohes. a wry haladsoipe vatoh» of .the pnce of 

from seven to eight hundred crowns, which the wire- 
drawer having perceived, began to throw himself into 
Bujpm^mf, iWui tQ vent his rage, on thi$ xnffiau* .apd 
yam going to. kjjl him, allegmg that ha had conia ta 

poach upon another's manor. But the other having 
rested .his. violence, tliis wire-drawer went off to 

mpk^ .report of the naatter tf> the X)ukf of Ajcijou» 
wMfcept the watph, paying tm erowns for it, which 

he made be given to the murderer. The servant, a 
yqung girlof sixteen^ took refuge in the house of a 
Wvet manufacturer, who wished to make her promiae 
ta go to mass, aud while she was disputing with him^ 
the murderers came upon her and killed her. After 
having in this manner slain Lussaut, they shut the 
door and went away* Frances BaiUet, bis wife, aa 
honourable lady» having learned from a young man 
named Rene what had happened to her husV)aad 
and i^^r json, weat up to the garret, and» opening a 

^ Thaani Historia^ LIL 8^ torn, ill p* 135 ; ^diU lioad. 1735, 
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window to make her escape to the court of her 

neighbour, as many others had done, the fall she 
received was so violent that she broke both her legs. 
The murderers having re-entered the house, and per- 
ceivingr this window open and the house empty, so 
threatened and terrified the person next door (who 
had concealed the woman in his cellar), that he told 
them where she was. Then they took her, and 
drag'2:ed her by the hair for a great way along the 
streets ; and, perceiving* bracelets of g-old on her 
arms, that they might not have the trouble of un- 
fastening them, they hacked off her two hands; and 
as she bemoaned to herself their extreme cruelty a 
cook who was in the crowd thrust a spit throug^h her 
body, which remained fixed in it Some hours 
afterwards the body thus mutilated was dragged into 
the river. The two hands lay for several days on 
the pavement, where they were gnawed by the 
dogs*.'* 

But we cannot aflbrd space for any more of these 

horrid relations. Of the persons massacred "the 
greater number,'* says tlie writer of the Memoirs, 
^* were killed by powerful stabs witli daggers and 
poniards. Those were treated with the least cruelty. 
For the others were tortured in all the parts of their 
bodies, mutilated of their limbs, mocked and out* 
raged by taunts still sharper than the points of the 
swords by which they were pierced/' Several old 
men, he goes on to state, being seized and brought 
down to the river, were first knocked on the head 
against the stones of the quay, and then thrown half 
dead into the water. In one of the streets a number 
of boys of nine or ten years of age were seen drag- 
ging about an infant yet in swaddling-cloths by a rope 
tied round its neck. Another little child, on being 

* M^moires de TEstat^ i. 307. 
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laid hold of, began to laug-h and to play with tlie 
beard of the stranger in whose arms it found itself; 
but the man, untouched by its simple innocence, thrust 
his dagger into its bosom, and then tossed it from 
him into the river. *'The paper would weep," con- 
cludes our author, if I were to recite the horrible 
blasphemies which were uttered by these monsters 
and incarnate devils during the fury of so many 
slaugiiters. The uproar, the continual sound of ar- 
quebuses and pistolst the lamentable and affrighting 
cries of those in agony, the vociferations of the mur* 
derers, the dead bodies thrown from the windows, or 
dragged through the mire with strange hootings and 
hissings, the smashing of doors and windows, the 
stones which were thrown against them, and the pil*^ 
lacriner of more than six hundred houses — all this, 
long continued, could only present to the eyes of the 
reader a perpetual image of extreme misery in all its 
forms*/' 

By the fortunate mismanagement of the person 
charged with the conduct of the massacre in the 
Faubourg St Germain, the greater number of the 
Protestants lodged in that quarter of the city, among 
whom were the Sieur de Fontenay, the Vldame of 
Chartres, the Count of Montgomery, and many other 
noblemen and gentlemen of distinction, were enabled 
to effect their escape. They first received intelligence 
of what was going forward on the other side of the 
river about five o'clock in the morning, when a man 
who had come across in a boat brought them the 
accounts of the extraordinary state in which the town 
was. Disbelieving the assertion of then: informer 
that the atrocities which he reported were perpetrated 
by the order of the King, and convinced tiiat his 
majesty himself must be in as much danger from the 

• Mamoicti da V^Wf U 313. 
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authors of th^ massacre of their Protestant brethren^ 
many of them were on the point of proceeding across 

the river with the intention of lending* their aid to 
protect ike royal person and authority. But they soon 
had reason to repent their rawness. While about to 
step into the bouts lliey perceived approaching them 
from the opposite side about two hundred soldiers 
of the King^s guard, who immediately discharged 
upon them a volley of musketry. Looking up they 
bchehl Charles himself at the window of the Hotel de 
Bourbon, not only encouraging the soldiers, but join- 
ing them in the attack. He was firing as fast as the 
gruns could be handed to him, and calling- out to the 
men below, with passionate imprecations, to make 
ail baste, as the Uugonots were already taking flight. 
On observing this they lost not a moment in at- 
temptinc^ their escape ; and, some on foot, some 
on horseback, although many of those who were 
motmted were without boots or spurs, they fled in all 
directions^ no one thinking of saving anything but 
his life. The soldiers, rushing into their houses, 
pillaged them of whatever they contained, and mas»> 
sacred at the same time many of the inmates who 
had not had time to make their escape, Voltaire 
informs iis, in one of the notes to the Henriade, 
that he had heard the Marstial de Tesse mention 
that, having met in his youth an old gentleman above 
a hundred years of a2:e, who had served in the guards 
ot Charles iX., he questioned him on the subject of 
the St. Bartholomew, and asked him if it was true 
that the King had fired on his Protestant subjects^ 
*• I myself, sir," answered the old man» " loaded the 
carbine for him 

The slaughter continued without intermission till 
five 0 clock in the afternoon, at which hour proola* 

* tieuna4^, toKU i. p« 258| edit. Faris^ 177 0. 
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matioa was made by so^nd of trumpet in the King*s 
name, commanding' all the citizens to retire to Uieir 

houses. But at an early hour on the following' 
morning the populace, refreshed by their few hours 
of rest, recommenced their bloody work ; and during 
the whole of that day and the next the butchery of the 
unhappy Hugonots was carried on with undiminished 
ferocity, the infuriated rabble only stopping at last 
when they could find no more victims to destroy: 
Meanwhile the couriers which had been despatched to 
the provinces with letters from theKinf}^ to the several 
governors, had advertised them of what was passing 
in the capital, and directed them to follow the same 

course with regard to the persons belonging to the 
obnoxious faith in the principal towns of their respec- 
tive districts. The consequence was, that the same 
melancholy scenes which had been acted in Paris 
were repeated in many parts of France. At Meaux, 
at Troyes, at Orleans, at Bourges, at Lyons, at 
Toulouse, at Rouen, at Bourdeaux, and in various 
other places, the mob, encouraged and assisted by the 
authorities, committed the wildest excesses of blood- 
shed and spoliation. It does not, however, belong 
to our subject to enter into the details of these 
provincial massacres. We return to collect a few 
additional particulars of what took place at Paris. 

As soon as the soldiers of the Duke of Guise bad 
left the Admiral's hotel on the morning of the 24>th, 
a party of the populace, hearing the tocsin ringing 
from the clock of the Palais de J ustice, rushed into 
the Rue de B^tizy, and were soon collected in a 
tumultuous throng around and within the court of 
the mansion which had just been the scene of such 
sanguinary atrocities. Having found among the 
other slain the mangled body of CoHgny, they 
gathered round it with eager curiosity, and vied with 
one another in heaping mockery and outrage on the 
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senseless clay. Not satisfied y/v'iiM the disfigure- 
ment already inflicted upon it by thoi^e )vho, bad 
deprived it of life, they proceeded to hack and mu* 
tilate it till the gory lump scarcely retained a trace of 
humanity. One ;nan taking a knife jOcom his pocket 
cut off the heat], and, bearing it away .with him» is 
said to liave presented it to Charles and his mother, 
by whom, after being embalmed, it was sent, accord- 
ing to one report, to the Pope at Rome, or, as other 
authorities assert, to King Philip IL of Spain* 
Other monsters, imitating tliis example, tore off the 
hands, the feet» th^ears; after whicii the trunk was 
lucked and dragged about in the mire of the streets 
by one band of blood-stained revellers, after another 
for three days. It was at last taken to the gibbet at 
Montfaucon» and tliere hung up by the legs^ De 
Thou, as be informs us, saw it thus suspended; 
and the sad spectacle not only brought to his recol- 
lection the scene of which he had been a witness only 
a few days before in the ^hoir of Notre Dame„ buV 
to use his own expressions, called up before his very 
eyes the image of ihat famous general, the destroyer 
of so many cities and the victor in so many field^^ us 
be then looked, while already triumphuig in imagina-^ 
tion over the humbled arms of Spain Other eyes 

!l * Vita, p. 11, torn, vii., Lond, 1739. De Thoa had gone out lui 
itsval to hear mass on the morning of the 24lh, and aaw on his 
^way the people dragging to the river the dead bodies of J^rAme 
Grollot, baililf of Orleans, and of Caliste Garrault^ both of whom 
were known to him. On this he returned home, and went no 
more abroad till the massacre was over. Christopher de ThoUj 
the father of the great historian, was at this time Finst Presi- 
dent of the Parliament of Paris, and was afterwards very generally 
regarded by the Proiestants as havino: taken an active part in 
preparing and conducting the scheme ot liie court. His son, 
. however, vindicates his memory from this impuUition, and assures 
us that he never spoke of llie St. Bartholomew but with horror, 
applying to it the verses of Staiius : 

^ Bxcidal. iUa dies aevo, no postera cr^dant 
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also did not shrink from the contemplation of the 
venerable nobleman's remains, as, naked, mutilated, 
and besmeared with all manner of defilement, they 
swung in their iron chain from that gallow-tree. 
Charles and his mother, attended by a numerous 
suite, came to view the hideous spectacle. As the 
King gazed on the carcass, one of the courtiers 
who accompanied him remarked that the smell of 
it was oflTensive: — "The body of a dead enemy,^* 
replied his majesty, repeating' the expression of Vi- 
tellius at Cremona, " always smells sweet/* 

Such sights were a favourite enjoyment of Cathe- 
rine and her son. After the massacre was over it 
became the object of the court, in order to rid itself 
of the odium attaching to so foul a treachery, to make 
it appear that the blood which had flown so profUsely 
had been only shed in self-defence, inasmuch as a 
conspiracy of the Hugonots for the murder of the 
royal family and the seizure of the kingdom had been, 
in fact, on the eve of breakinii^ out when its authors 
were thus suddenly overi)ovveied and destroyed. The 
papers of Coligny had been examined in vain for any- 
thing which could be brought forward as affording even 
a shadow of proof of this pretended plot Another 
expedient was therefore resorted to. Two eminent 
individuals of the Protestant persuasion, Cavajrues, a 
counsellor of the Parliament of Toulouse,and firique- 
maut, a retired military oiliccr of rank, both persons of 
venerable age, having been thrown into prison during 
the massacre^ were brought to trial on the charge of 
having been implicated with the Admiral in the treason 
for which he had suffered death. The judn^es before 
whom they were brought in the first instance finding 
that no evidence was produced against them except 
the assertions of their accusers, had the courage to 

Secula: nos certe taceamus, et obruta muUa 

Nocte togl propria patiamur crimiDa gentia,*'— -St/v. 
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lefiise to declare them guilty. A more compliant tri- 
bunal however was subsequently found ; and after an 

unsuccessful attempt had been made to seduce them 
into a confession by a promise that their lives should 
be saved, sentence of death, confiscation of goods, 
and attainder, was pronounced against them. They 
were accordingly dragged on hurdles from the prison 
of the Conciergerie to the Place de Greve, and there 
hanged. These unfortunate persons had been well 
known to Charles, who had been wont to make 
them many professions of his favovir and respect. 
Both he and his mother, however, chose to regale 
their eyes with the sight of the agonies of the 
dying men. For this purpose the King left the bed- 
side of his young consort, the beautiful and ad- 
mirable Elizabeth of Austria, who had that morning 
presented him with a daughter, the first fruit of their 
union, and also the last. Having arrived at an early 
hour in the evening at the H6tel de Ville, the royal 
guests sat down to a sumptuous repast in the gr^^t 
hall of that building, the windows of which over- 
looked the place of execution. That the p^rty might 
hav^ time to enjoy the preliminary entertainment 
prQvide4 fpr them, the performance gf thp fq^tal cere- 
mony was delayed tjll ten o'clock, altboiigb tb^ gr^y- 
hairt^d jiiisuneis, billing bound and bar^hc^^d^d on 
their hurdles, wej^e exposed during a great part of this 
interval to sufferings much worse tiian death from 
the pitiless outrages of the multitude around the 
scanold. At last, at the hour we have mentioned, 
the windows oi the hall were thrown open, and 
Charles, with his mother and his two brothers, having 
advanced in the midst of a blaze of torches, the 
executioner proceeded to his horrid task, while they 
looked on with fixed attention. In the celebrated 
diatribe against Catherine de Medicis, commonly 
ascribed to the pen of the younger Henry Stephensy 
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it is asserted that it was at his mother's instigation 
that Charles was induced to make the exhibition he 
did on this occasion*. 

♦ Discours Merveilleux de la Fie de Catharine de Medids^ 
p. 97, d la Haye, 1663. This performance is also printed in the 
3d volume of the Memoires dcT Estat de France sous Charles IX, 
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Chapter X. 

MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOM£W| — CONCLUDIJD. 

Although the general carnage at Paris terminated 

after the first three days, individuals continued to be 
oeeasioaally fallen upon and put to death nearly 
throughout the week. After the cessation of the 
massacre the city presented a hideous aspect In 
many of the principal streets tlie stripped bodies and 
separated limbs of the slaughtered still lay putrefying 
oil the ground. These disgusting relics crowded 
especially the banks of the river, along which a sort 
of market was established, where the relations of the 
dead might be seen bargaining ior the corpses with 
those who had dragged them up from the riv^r. 
Many, however, were carried down by the current 
beyond the bounds of the city ; and by an extract 
which has been printed from the records preserved 
in the U^tel de Ville, it ap]oears that between the 
bih and 13th of September no fewer than 1100 
bodies were cast ashore and interred in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Cloud, Auteuil, and Chaillot. 
Above a month elapsed before all the dead were 
reino\ L'd from the streets ; and even at the distance 
of more than a year bodies were occasionally found 
on the roofs of houses, in cellars, or other less-fre- 
quented places. The blood of Coligny is said to 
have remained distinguishable on the wall of his 
hotel for more than a century. " There are old men 
Still alive/^ says a French author, writing in 1826y 

x3 
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who affirm that they have known persons who 
had seen Md tooched that blood ^J* 

The numbers of those who perished in this ter- 
rible convulsion have, as was to be expected in a case 
80 milch open to conjectorei been very variousty esti- 
mated. A Oatfaolic historian (Perefixe) has carried 
tlie amount so high as 100,000 ; but the opinion of 
De Thou, who fixes it at about 30,000, is probably 
neater the truth. In Parts De Thou says thare were 
13000 kiHed on the first day only ; and other authoii* 
ties make the whole number who fell in this city 
before the termination of the massacre not less than 
10,000. The ^Italian historian, Davila, who adopts 
this estimate, states that amon^ the slain were five 
hundred lords, knights, and military officers of rank. 
Perefixe says th^e fell twenty lords of note, and 
twelve hundred genitemen t* Ramus was the most 
distinguished literary character who was butchered ; 
but the celebrated critic, Dionysius Lambinus, who 
Wits alto tesidihg in »Paris at this time, is said to> iwie 
4ied sodn after of the fright into which he was Hammfu 

Some of the most eminent, however, among the 
intended victims were fortunate enough, through 
variMB'bhances, to escape the fate which involmd 
so many of their firieuds. We have already noticed 
the circtimstance to which the lords and gentlemen 
lodged in the Faubourg-St.«^ermain were indebted 
^fbrlheir preservation. These persons, who belonged 
principally to Normandy and Poictou, had taken up 
their residence in this part of Paris, according to the 
Due de Sully, not without some suspicion that they 
were likely to be quite as safe here as in the heart 
of the town. When pressed to remove to the other 

* Histoice de la St. Barth61eray, 8vo, Paris, 1826, pp. 372, 
375, 376. 

t See upon Uiib head the Edinburgh Kcview. vol.xliv. pp. 96. 
112, 114, 
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Side of the river, they always replied that they found 
they agreed best with the air of the suburbs *. A 
few others were saved by having withdrawn from the 
eapital altogether, before the fatal day, in consequence 
oi the apprehensions they entertained, or by having 
declined to come tliither at alL Among the former 
were the Sieur de Xiangoiran» who, before his 
depafrture, shrewdly remarked to Coligny himself 
that he ran away because he preferred being saved 
with the fools, to perishing with the wise* The 
Sieur de Rosny, the father of Sully, was so en^^ 
tirely of the same mind, that he looked upon his 
fellow Protestants who testified so much alacrity in 
repairing, on the royal invitation, to court, as actuated 
by nothing short of infatuation. In public he said 
little, seeing the slight regard bis warnings were 
likely to meet with from the generality of his party • 
but when he found himself alone with Coligny and 
some others of his moie intimate fiienda, he told 
them phdnly what he thought, iremarking that if the 
proposed marriage should ever take place the wed- 
ding'favours would probably be oi; rather a deep 
Vermillion t* Accordingly, as sooa as he had pre* 
seated his son, Bethune, to the young Prince of 
Navarre, to whose service it had been agreed that 
he should be attached, the sagacious old man re* 
turned to his estate in the country. 

Young Bethune, when thus placed in the suite of 
the master whom he so long and so ably served^ was 

* M^moires des Sages et Ro) ales (Economies, par. I. chap, iv. 
Ir this chapter the author gives thirty-three reasons which ought 
to have made the Hugonots distrust the court before the massacre, 
having in that immediately [)receding enumerated thirty-fi\ e which 
they apparently had for entertaining the opposite sentiment. The 
whole forms a curious specimen ol that mode of examining a dit- 
ficult question, which Franklin tells us he used to practise| and 
to which he has given the name oi Moral Algebra* 

f Id, chap, ii. 
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only la Iw twplftti ywtr ^rul stppearst a9 80on as he 
WAS l«ft in Paris, to have proceeded to apply himself 

to the studies suited to bi$ age, for which purpose 
bis r^id^DCe bad been fix^d on the south side of the 
jvff^t ia the neighbourhood of the colleges, Oa the 
night of Saturday, the 23d of August, he had gone 
to bed at an early hour, intending to rise next morn- 
mg somewbftt aooner than i^sual, to present himself 
at court ; but itbout three o'clock be wa« awakened 

by the cries of the people in the streets, and the alarm- 
bells whifih were ringing from all the steeples. His 
floyfsraof and }m valetrde-cbikinbre b^d already botb 
mt the house to ascertain the nature of the common 
tion^ a|id no one remained witliiu except the land- 
lord* . The mw^ was ^ Proteg^tsiiUt ; but in thisr emer- 
graey .be aarnfistly urged bip yanng lodger to accom* 
pany him to.mass, to save the house from pillage and 
both of them from being massacred. Instead, how- 
^r$uf foJlowihg tbiftiad^ice, Beth una resolved to en- 
deavour' to ftnd.bia way to the College of Burgundy ^, 
the principal of which, he was sure, would not refuse 
him an aayluni' Accordingly* putting on bis scho- 
]gr> gipwtti ^ud inking a book under his arm> be set 
out. < In tb^ Rue St« Jacqiies be was stopped by a 
party of soldiers, who were proceedins: to use him 
roughly ; hut one pf them having snatched iiom hioL 
the ibook' wbicb be Cfarried» it luckily {de bon hmr^ is 
the expression in the text) turned out to be a bre- 
viary, if we are not rather to suppose that this par-^ 
tioiiUc volume bad been judiciously selected by the 
boytirom presentiment of the service it might ran** 
der him in such a case as the present. Be that as it 
may, tlie circumstance immediately procured bim bis 
Ubeny i hst waa allowed to proceed on bis way, apd 
when hB was again detained in the Rue de la Uarpe, 
and a third time at the entry to the cloister of St 
* It stood oa the site of the present Ecole de Medecine. 
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Bennet, he found his book on both occasions his suC> 

ficient passport. As he hastened along*, however, he 
beheld the mob everywhere breaking into and plun- 
dering the houses of the Hugonots, and, with the 
wildest cries, butchering indiscriminately men, wo« 
men, and children — sights which could not fail to fill 
him with considerable impatience to reach his in- 
tended place of refuge. He at last arrived at the gate 
of the college ; but here the porter resolutely refused 
for some time to give him admission. He contrived, 
however, to subdue the man's obstinacy by putting 
into his hand four testons, which he happened to have 
in his pocket; prevailed upon by which bribe, he 
consented to carry up his name and his request to 
the principal* That person, with a compassion and 
courage but rarely exemplified during this terrible 
crisis, immediately came to the gate and admitted 
bis young triend, although greatly embarrassed how 
to dispose of him, in consequence of there being two 
priests at the moment in his chamber, who had just 
been tellinp: him of the design that had been formed 
to exterminate the Uugonots, even to the infants at 
the breast, after the example, as they expressed it, of 
the Sicilian vespers. He contrived, however, to 
place Bethune in a secret apartment, where he lay 
concealed for three days, no one ever visiting him 
except a trusty servant of the principal, who brought 
him his food. At the end of this period, the ge- 
neral massacre being over, two armed men, sent by 
his father, arrived at the college to inquire after him ; 
and after three days more he received a letter from 
his father, desiring him to remain at Paris, to pro- 
ceed with his studies as before, and, in order that he 
might do so without danger, to go to mass, as his 
royal master and many others had consented to do*. 
One or two others, as well as Navarre and Conde, 

4e M6moiraS| chap* v* 
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were permitted to live.by the forbearance of the 

thors of the massacre. The illustrious I'Hospital, 
who, although he continued in the profession of the 
ancieqt faith, was uaiversully suspected to be very 
nearly a Protestant at heart, had resigned the chan- 
cellorship about four years before, and was at this 
time residing at his country seat not far from Paris, 
Hia ffieadsy (apprehensive for his safety, urged him 
either to fly or at least to put his house in a state of 
defence ; but conscious of no crime, the old man re- 
fused to do anything which might seem to have been 
dictated by a sense of guilt Kven when a party of 
horse was seen advancing upon his residence, he 
would not permit his gates to be closed as^ainst them. 
Fortunatelyi however, while these assailants were on 
the point of massacring him, another party arrived, 
bringing express orders from the King that his life 
should be spared. On being informed that it had 
been determined to pardon him, I did not know," 
he coolly replied, " that I had done anything to de- 
serve either pardon or punishment/' The daughter 
of the ex-cbanQellor was at Paris during the time of 
the massacre ; and she also had the good fortune to 
save her l(fe» through the protectiofi of tlie Duchess 
pf Guise. 

Another persoa whom Charles spared of his own 
accord was his surgeon, Ambrose Pani, or Pareus, 

tlie same who has already been mentioned as having 
attended to dress tlie wounds of Poligny after the 
attempt to assassinate him by Maurevel Par€» who 
was one of the most eminent members of his profes- 
sion of whom that i^e could boast, lived, although a 
Protestant, in the enioyment of the greatest familiarity 
with Charles, who, Brant6me tells us, on the evening 
before the massacre, sent for him, and placing him 
in a room near his own chamber, ordered him to re- 
main there without stirring, remarking that it was 
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not reasonable that one so serviceable in savinp^ the 
lives of others should lose his own*. Sully relates 
tbat» while the slaughter was going forward, his ma- 
jesty endeavoured to persuade Far^ to change his 
religion ; on which the latter boldly replied, ** By the 
light of God, Sire, I cannot doubt that you well re- 
meaiber having promised, as the conditions ou which 
I engaged never to disobey you, that there were four 
things you would never ask me to do ; namely, to 
return into my mother s womb, to be present at a 
battle, to quit your service, or to go to mass." The 
frank and gay tone of this answer seems to have put 
Charles in good humour; and Pare was allowed to 
retain his religion as well as his life. The same his- 
torian informs us that the King afterwards came to 
Pare, and confessed to him that ever since the com- 
mencenient of the massacre he had felt as if he had 
been in a high fever, and that the figures of the mur- 
dered people, with their faces besmeared with blood, 
seemed to start up every moment before his eyes, 
both while he slept and while he was awake. On 
this Pare seized the opportunity of recalling the royal 
tnind to sentiments different from those whith had 
recently possessed it ; and the consequence was th^ 
appearance of an edict next day, commanding all to 
abstain on pain of death from any further acts of 
slaughter or pillage t. 

Few had a narrower escape from the St. Bar«» 
tholomew than the celebrated Philip de Mornay, 
afterwards so well known both as a soldier, a poli- 
tician, and an author. Although at this time only 
in his twenty-third year, De Mornay had already 
not only travelled over a great part of Europe, but had 
so much distinguished himself by his exertions, both 
with sword and pen, in the Protestant cause, as to 

* Discours de Charles IX, 
t MemoireS; chap. Vi. 
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have in some sort taken his rank among, the leaders 
of lus (laity. Ha^vin^r returned to France from ¥a^^ 

land about the end of July, he immediately proceeded 
to Paris to join Coligay and the other Hugonot 
gantlemdn who had aasembted to witness ^ the roy&l 
marriage. * Yet iv« are told be was' fitiv fHoou being 
without apprehension as to the designs of the court ; 
and felt so little sympathy with the pcevailiiig feelings 
of his party^ that on the day when the tmptisl cere* 
mony was performed he scarcely left his lodgings. 
On the following Friday (the 22d) he was preparing 
to return, to his country-seat* and had taken , leave of 
Coligny with that intention, when (asMhe wm aftei^ 
wards making a call upon another friend, M. de 
£*oU» to bid him also adieu) ills German servant 
came and informed him of the attabpt that had 
just bem made on Ihe. Admiral'ti lile.. On recei^tig 
this intelligence he immediately ran out to the street, 
and waa one of those who accompanied the ivoimded 
old man to his. hi^teJ* From this momeat hi6> feais of 
some impending mischief became stronger»^i«n CTer ; 
but having' made his mother, who had been vvitli him, 
take her. d^pai'tuce &r the oouritry without. Iiirther 
4elay, he resolved,, notwithstanding her intreatie&, to 
remain himself for some time longer in Paris, and to 
•share the f^ite of his friends, whatever that might be, 
Foljiowing the example of many of the other Huf^not 
gentlemen^ he now took apartinents in the Rue de 
Betizy, that he might be as near the Admiral as 
possible ; but fortunately they could not be got ready 
lioi! him before Monday, and he was liierefore obliged 
to .remain till then at his old lodgings, wlneh were in 
the Rue St. Jacques, at the sign of the Golden 
Compass. On returning thither at a late hour on 
Saturday . night from a visit to Coligny/ he was 
informed that certain movements of arms had been 
observed among . some of . the citizena. ^NejLt morn- 
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having ^eftpatcbed his Gimtian sdrvnti before 

five o'clock to the house of the Admiral,' the- wftan 
soon after returned, and gave him an account of the 
dreadfiil state in which thai* part ^rf^i the city ivas; 
He rose instantly, and dressed himself *with«itfie in'* 
tention of leaving the house ; but before he could 
get ceady the mob were in the street, and to attempt 
escape was impossible* Fortufialely hils 'iandlovd^ 
although a Catholic, was disposed io' do' everything 
in his power to save him ; and having just found 
time to burn bis papers before the party who bad 
been sent to seek fov ham found their Way to* bis 
apartments, he was enabled to elude their search by 
concealing himself till they took their departure. That 
day he was not again molested ; but on the foUow^ 
ing moming his landlord came to inform hlMJlhatitbe 
frenzy of the populace had broken out 'anew, and 
that it was no longer ia power to* shelter him» 
By this time the murderers were'in'ithe>iN%hbeuriiifir 
hoHse^ the master of which^ Odei'I^Hti a tMjefcselier, 
they massacred, and afterwards threw his dead body 
out of one of the windows. On hearing' this, De 
Momay* patting on a black • dreS9 ' of , a ' very plain 
fashion and bis sword, immediately descended t^ 
the street, and had the good fortune to escape notice 
while the mob were still engaged in piHa^g the 
adjacent house. Having crossed the 9iv&\* be prd- 
ceeded up the Rue St. Martin till he came opposite 
to the alley on the left called the Rue de Trousse- 
Tache» noty however, having walked tfass considerable 
distance without being frequently exposed to the 
greatest danger. His intention was to take refuf^e 
here with an attorney of the name of Girard, who 
used to manage the affairs of his family, and would 
not, he trusted, refuse him an asylum. On •arriviirg 
at the house, he found Girard himself standing at 
the door. The moment was a critical one, for the 

Y 
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captain of the watoh tiras just passing. However, 
Girard had the presence of mind to receive him in 
such a manner as to occasion no suspicion. Having 
entertd the lioiise, he took his ))]ace at a desk, and 
employed himself in writing, like the other clerks. 
Unfortunately, however, the persons belonging to his 
household had conjectured that Girard's would be his 
hiding-place ; and thither they came, one after the 
other, to seek for him or to share his retreat. This 
was soon remarked ; and during the night an order 
came to Girard to deliver up the person whom he 
kept concealed in his house. To remain here longer, 
therefore, was impossible ; and at an early hour in 
the morning he set out alone to endeavour to escape 
from the city, or to i\nd some other place of retreat. 
As he was leaving the house, a young man who had 
been his clerk came up to him, and, greatly to hia 
comfort, offered to get him out by the Porte St 
Martin, where he was known to the soldiers on 
guard, having been formerly one of them. On 
reaching this gate, however, they found to their 
dismay that orders had been given that it should 
not be opened that morning. They were there- 
fore obliged to proceed to the adjoining Porte St 
Denis, with the guard of which the clerk had no 
more acquaintance than De Mornay himself, and 
where it does not aj)pear that the latter was likely 
to derive any advantage wliatever from the pre- 
sence of his companion, if indeed the circumstance 
of that person being only in his slippers (wliieh 
he luid on their first setting out refused to take the 
trouble of exchanging for shoes) should not rather 
expose them both to greater risk of detention. 
However, to the Porte St. Denis they went; and 
after being questioned were actually allowed to 
pass, De Mornay having represented himself as an 
attorney's clerk, who had got leave from his master 
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to go during the vacation to Rouen, his native place, 
to see his relations. But the unlucky slippers were 
destined after all to work them the very mischief 
which De Mornay had feared. They had not been 
long gone when it occurred to one of the guard that 
this was rather a strange attire for a person about to 
^ make so distant a journey as to Rouen ; and the man 
having mentioned his suspicions to his comrades, it 
was instantly resolved to despatch four armed men 
after the fugitives. They were overtaken by this 
party near the village of La Vilette, and imme- 
diately brounrht back in the Imiids of a mob of the 
country people, who could hardly be prevented Irom 
tearing De Mornay- to pieces on the way. The clerk 
by his conduct added not a little to the danger 
—for, entirely losing his presence of mind^ as they 
dragged his master along with the avowed inten*- 
tion of throwing him into the river, he swore vehe* 
mently that M. Duplessis, or, as he sometimes called 
him^ M. de Buhy (these being actually the titular 
designations by which he was commonly known) 
was no Hugonot^thus effectually revealing who the 
captive was, if the persons to whom he addressed 
himself had not been rendered deaf or inattentive 
to his exclamations by their own fury and clamour. 
With more prudence, De Mornay himself merely 
remarked that he was convinced they would be sorry 
to put an innocent man to death from having mistaken 
him for another person ; and assured them that, if 
they would take him iuto some house, he would giv« 
them such references to persons in the city as 
would satisfy them on inquiry that the account he had 
given of himself was correct He at last prevailed 
upon them to comply with his request, and some of 
tliem accompanied him into a house in the suburbs; 
but novt that he had obtained this reprieve he hardljr 
knew how to avail himself of it. At first he 
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thougfht of throwing himself out of the window, 

but on reflection resolved to make an attempt to get 
out of their hands by sheer assurance; and, when 
they asked him for his promised references, be 
boldly named as persons to whom he was well 
known the Messieurs de Rambouillet, and the Car- 
dinal, their brother. This he did, partly in the 
hope of overawing them somewhat by these impos- 
ing names, but principally because he knew they 
could not easily find access to personag:es of such 
rank, and would therefore, he imagined, be forced 
to take his asserted acquaintanceship upon trust. 
But those with whom he had to deal were not to 
be so put off. Considering^, probably, that an at- 
torney's clerk could hardly be altogether withoui 
some friends of lower degree than nobles and 
cardinals, they insisted upon his giving them other 
references. At this moment the waggon from 
Rouen made its appearance ; and, sl» he had said 
that he belonged to that city, some one proposed to 
stop the vehicle in order to see if any of the persons 
in it knew anything of bini. When they found that 
none of the passengers bad ever heard of his name, 
their conviction that he was an impostor became 
more confirmed than ever ; and the cry to have him 
thrown into the river was raised again with re- 
newed violence. Some further contention, which 
we have not space to detail, consumed a little more 
time ; and while they were yet wrangling^ two mes- 
sengers whom, on De Mornay's reference, they had 
sent to Girard returned with that person's answer. 
De Momay had written an open note to him in 
these words, ** Sir, I am detained by the people of 
the Porte and Faubourg" of St. Denis, who will not 
believe that 1 am Philip Mornay, your clerk, to 
whom you have given leave to go to see his rela- 
tions at Rouen during the vacation. I beg )ou will 
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Cirtify to theol the truth of tbU ststeitieiit; that thejr 
nay permit me to proceed on my joimiey.'' Tti^e 

directions were certainly explicit enough, and might 
have sufficed for a man of less sagacity than Girard 
appears to haw been. On Teading' the note the 
jBttorney^ who happened, tire are told, to be a goodly 
lookins: personag'e, and to bear in his dress and gene- 
ral appearance an air of superior respectability, having 
first in aftw words expressed his displeasure at the 
hindrance which his clerk had met with, wrote on 
the back of the paper the desired attestation, with 
an assurance that the individual in their hands was 
neither a rebel nor a seditious person, and sub« 

scribed his sin^nature. A little boy belongiiin;- to the 
house, however, had nearly spoiled all by observing 
that the clerk they were inquiring^ after, had only been 
in Ms master's -service shice yesteiday mortiing. 

tuckily this remark passed unnoticed by the two 
men ; and quite convinced that De Moniay was 
really Oiratd's detk, they hastened back to their 
companions, no doubt thinking they had very 
sitisfactorily acquitted themselves of their mission. 
AYi'd such was the impression they produced on 
tM ni6t by the accoont they gave of theur re- 
ception, and the confirmation they brought of De 
Mornay's story, that the suspicions they had enter- 
ftoined were at once removed, and they immediately 
resolved not only to set him free, but, by way of 
making some amends for the unjust treatment he 
had received, to escort him. back to the spot wiiere 
they had apprehended him. He got out of their 
hands at last about nine o^ clock, and lost no time 
in pursuing his journey. At Chantilly he obtained 
a horse from his friend Montmorency, one of the 
few who had escaped the massacre by leaving Paris 

in time under the apprchensiun of the impending 
treachery. At last, though not without some other 

y 3 
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perib and hav-brcadih ^seapesi'* he airived ia 
safety at his estate df Buhy, in Noraiandy, or Ffi* 

day ; where, however, he found his family and esta- 
blishment dispersed, his mother having been obliged 
to take refuge in the house of a neighbour* In the 
course of a few days he embarked at Dieppe for Eng- 
land; and, after encountering a severe storm, which 
at one time threatened to drive them back to Calais^ 
and the tenofa of which were augmented by the ones 
of numbers of women and children, flying, like him- 
selt, from the blood-drenched land of their birth, he 
reached the pott of Rye on tiie ninth day after the 
massacre. . . 

Such is the interesting narrative which has been 
given us by the wife of Duplessis^Mornay, in her 
menmr of her husband, only very feoently publttshed 
for the first time^. The writer wkis that her hus- 
band had often told her that at the moment when he 
first heard that the massacre was going on» hairing 
lifted up his Bpnrit to*€k>d, he conceived a fttm assn* 
TSnce both that he should effect his escape, and that 
he should live to see tiie slaughter of his friends 
avenged. This excellent iady.| then the mdow cf 
Mvde Feuqueres, was also in Ptais duvhigthe St 
Bartholomew; and the dangers to which she was 
herself exposed were still more formidable than those 
*midergone by the gentleman who afterwaida became 
her hnsband* M. de Feuqueres had died of a wound 
received in battle about three years before, leaving 
with his young widow a daughter six months old* 
whom he had never seen. Soon after this Madame 
de Feuqneres received the news of the deaths of her 
fatlier, M. de la Borde, of her sister, and of the 
father of her late husband. To add to her distresaesi 
ahe had been stripped of all her property by ithe civil 

^ M^moires et Corref^pondence Duplessi&>Mornay : ParW| 
1824j iom^ i. pp. 37 — 
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confusions of the time, and was almost without the 
means of existence. This load of suffering broke 
ddwn ber health, wliioh she never afterwardt^«ntirely 
tecoviered* At length, on the conclusion of the peaefe 
of 1970, she came to Paris with her daughter, on 
the invitation of ber mother, who continued in the 
profession of the ancieirt reKgion, although the rest of 
the family had embmced the principles of the Refor- 
mation. From this time Madame de Feuqueres had 
remained in the f rench capital. ^ * 

' On the molrniiig of the Sunday on which the mas- 
sacre commenced, she was still in bed in her lodgings 
in the Rue St. Antoine, when one of her maid-ser- 
rrantsy who was a. Protestant, came running into her 
nomtin a staitib of great terror, to in&rm her that w 
ttie heart of the town, where she had just been, the 
mob were killing everybody. Without feeling any 
great alarm, Madame de Feuqueres, who faad« in*- 
tended to go Oat day to the Xiouvre to take leavB ef 
the Princess of Conde, and some others of her friends, 
preparatory to her proposed departure on Monday to 
apead the winter with one her sisters in the coun- 
Iryi rose, and put on part of her ikess^ whe&« look^ 
ing from her window, she perceived the whole street 
in commotion; Parties of military were mixed with 
the crowd, and all wore white crosses in« their hats. 
Cooviiic^ now of the reality of the dangery sIm had 
already sent ofF to her mother, with whom her bro- 
thers also lived, to inquire what was the meaning 
of the disturbance; when a message was brought 
her from her maternal unde, the Bishop of Senile, 
who desired her to put out of the way whatever 
articles she had of greatest value, and promised 
that he would immediately send some one to find 
her. This,' however, the Bishop either ibuiid..it 
impossible or forgot to do, having learned that his 
own brother had been killed in the JLiue de Bi^izy, 
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along with the other Hugonot gentlemeti iodged 
attmnd the hotel of the Admiral^ and having after- 
^rds been arrested himself by the mob while attempt- 
ing to make his way through the streets, and placed 
in considerable jeopardy, probably on account of his 
Protestant connections. After waiting, therefore* fot 
abbnt half an hour, Madame de Feiiqvieres, seeing 
the riotet*s fast approachinn-, deemed it best to send 
off her daughter by a female servant to a M. de Per- 
reu2e, who held the office of Master of Requests in the 
itiyal household, and who was her relation and ote of 
her best friends. This gentleman received the child 
into his house, which was in the Vieille Rue du Tem- 
ple, by a back door» and also sent to its mother to say 
-Ahat, if she chose, he ^ould n;ive her too an asylum. 
Madame de Feuqiieres irladly accepted this offer}' 
and, leaving" her lodgings lor that purpp^^ about eight 
o'fclock;^ had sc^rcelj; gone, -when a party of the mob 
entered the* bouse Iti Search of her. When they could * 
nbt find their expected victim, they proceeded to pil- 
lage the house. In the mean tim^ thepther Protes- 
tant fri^did of de Perreuze came one dfter^ the 
oCher td request the |)rotectton of his roof ; till at 
leni^h the nuriiber of persons, with their families and 
servants, who were concealed iu the house amounted 
to nboVe forty. Lest suspicion might be excited by 
the purchase of the unusnal quantity of victuals re- 
quired for so many iruests, M. de Perreuze sent for 
what articles he wanted to another part of .the town ; 
atid he and his wife also topk their station together at 
the front door of the house, to be l eadv to exchanace 
a few words with the conductors of the different pil- 
laging parties as they passed. All these precautions, 
however, proved eventually insufficient to ward off 

the apprehended danger. On Tuesday it firas or- 
dered that the house should be searched. By this 

time» fortunately, the greater number of those who 
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had crowded to it on the first breaking out of the 
massacre had left it and taken refuge elsewhere ; so 
that there only remained Madame de Feuqueres and 
another lady, with their attendants. In the extremity 
which had now arrived Madame de Feuqueres was 
concealed in a loft above a granary, where, as her 
ears were pierced by the wild cries of the men, 
women, and children, whom they were butchering in 
the streets, she was thrown, she tells us, into such per- 
plexity and despair that she was at times tempted to 
rush down from her hiding-place and deliver herself 
up at once into the hands of the infuriated populace. 
What principally distracted her was the thought of 
her daughter^ whom she had been obliged to leave 
below in the charge of a servant. This person, how-* 
ever, succeeded in conveyini^: the child, through the 
midst of numerous dangers, to the house of a relation 
of Madame de Feuqueres, with whom it remained in 

safely. But it was now judged advisable that its 
mother also should as soon as possible leave her 
present asylmn. It was impossible ibr her to venturo 
to her mother*s residence, as a guard, she learned, 
had been placed around the house. She therefore 
resolved, as her only resource, to throw herself upon 
the compassion of a person who had some time 
before married one of her maid-servants, and who was 
now captain of the watch in his quarter, and in that 
character one of the commissioned agents ot the 
massacre. The man, contrary to what might have 
been expected, gave her admission ; and permitted her 
to remain in his house all the night, although not 
without making her listen to many violent invectives 
against the Hugonots, and insisting with her in warm 
terms that she would find herself obliged to go to 
mass* On the following day at noon she left this re- 
treat, and set out to find her way to the house of the 
President . Tambonqeau, in the cloister of M6tre 
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Dame, who had been advertised of her situation hf 

her mother, and solicited to afford her protection. 
She effected her entry into the house witliout being; 
observed ; and, being placed in M. de Tambonneau's 
atudyt she remained there unmolested during the rest 
of that day and the greater ]3art of the next. On the 
eyening of Thursday, however, information reached 
the family that the mob were about to visit theoL 
There was not a moment to be lost; and the 
hunted fugitive was again transferred to the house 
of a corn-merchant, an acquaintance of her protec- 
tor's, and a person on whose fidelity they could 
reckon. Here she remained till the following Wed- 
nesday — being" concealed all the time in an upper 
chamber immediately over one tenanted by a Catholic 
lady, for fear of being discovered by whom, or by any 
of the neighbours, she neither dared to step along the 
floor, nor even to light a candle. Her food was 
brought to her by one of the females of the family, 
who concealed it in her apron, and pretended thai 
she went up to get some linen for the lady be- 
low. During this time her mother had sent to 
implore her to go to mass ; but to that proposal she 
steadily refused to yield. At last she determined to 
make an attempt by herself to escape from Paris ; 
and on Wednesday, about eleven o'clock in the 
morning, descending from her lurking-hole, she 
Walked down to the river and stepped on board a 
boat, which was going to Sens, and in which she 
had caused a place to be taken for her the day before* 
She soon, however, found herself exposed to more 
imminent danger than even When they reached the 
Pont de la Tournelle, the boat was stopped by the 
guard, and their passports demanded from those on 
board ; the rest shewed theirs, but Madame de ' 
Feuqueres had none. On this the soldiers, eagerly 
e^iclc^iming that she wa^ «i Huguuot aud mubt be 
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drowned, made her come out of the boat. Seeing* 

herself thus on the point of being put to death, 
she besought them to conduct her to the house of M, 
de Yoisenon, Auditor of Accounts, who was one of 
her friends, assuring them that he would answer 
for her. They at last agreed to comply with her re- 
quest, and two of their number were sent with her 
to the residence of the gentleman whom she named^ 
When they arrived at the house the soldiers, fortu- 
nately for the success of her scheme, remained at the 
door, and allowed her to walk up stairs alone. 
She had thus an opportunity of hastily intimating to 
M. de Voisenon the situation in which she was, and 
intreating his interference to save her life. On hear- 
ing her account, he immediately went down to the 
soldiers, and assured them that he had often se^n 
the person they had brought to him in the house 
of Madame d'Eprimes, the mother of the Bishop 
of Senlis, whose family were well known to the 
good Catholics. The men however told him it was 
not about Madame d'Eprunes and her family they 
came to inquire of him, but about the female now 
present. To this all that M. de Voisenon could 
venture to reply was, that he had known her to be a 
good Catholic formerly, but what she might be now 
he could not say. Luckily, at this point of the con- 
versation, a woman who was known to the soldiers 
came up, and asked them what they were going to 
do with the person they had got in their hands. 
*Pardieu,' they answered, * she is a Hu2:onot and 
must be drowned, for we see she is frightened,' 
^ Why/ replied the woman, 'you know me ; I am no 
Hugonot ; I go to mass every day ; and yet I have 
been so frightened that for these eight days past 
I have been in a fever/ ' In truth,' exclaimed one 
of the 8Q(diers on this, * I have been in the same state 
myself.' The two men at last consented to conduct 
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their prisoner back to the boat, merely remarkino^^ 
as they put her again on board, that if she had 
been a man she should not have escaped so easily. 

We must sum up very briefly the reinaiuinnr 
hazards which Madame de Feuqueres ran in etleci- 
ing her escape. The house of the corn-merchant, 
in which she had lain so lon^ concealed, was pil* 
laged, she tells us, immediately after she left it. At 
the place where they put on shore for the night 
tliere was only one sleeping'-chamber in the inn to 
which they repaired, and she was obliged to sleep in 
the same bed with two other women, whose suspicions 
she greatly feared would be excited by a fine Holland 
shirt, trimmed with lace, which she wore, ill as it 
suited the rest of her attire, which was that of a 
servant Her apprehensions here, however, proved 
vain. On Thursday she left the boat, and under the 
conduct of a person who had been sent to meet her 
by Madame de Tombonneau, proceeded on foot ta 
Vignay, the residence of the Chancellor T Hospital, 
beinp^ a distance of about five leagues. They found 
the Chancellor's house occupied b^ the guard which 
the King had sent for his protection ; and Madame 
de Feuqueres therefore resolved to take up her re- 
sidence in the house of his vinedresser, a poor mau^ 
who, although a Catholic, treated her with the kindest 
hospitality. Here she remained for fifteen days, 
during which time the soldiers came to the villajie 
searching every suspected house ; but they were pre- 
Tented from entering that in which she was conceajedn 
in consequence of its being considered under the 
protection of the Chancellor's guard. At last, when 
matters seemed to be somewhat tranquillized, she set 
out on her ass, accompanied by the vinedresser, to 
Eprunes, a property belonging to her grandmother, 
which she reached in safety. She was received here 
as one returned from the dead« From this she went 
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at the end of a fortnight to Buhy, now in the posses* 

sion of her eldest brother. Here she was exposed to 
new persecutions — her brother, who had himself 
saved his life by consenting to go to mass^ being still 
so alarmed that he refused to allow her to remain in 
his house on her persisting in declining to accompany 
him to chapeL With a very scanty supply of money, 
therefore, she was obliged once more to set out on 
her travels ; and taking on this occasion the road to 
Sedan, she arrived safely in that city on the first of 
November, and received the warmest welcome, and 
the supply of all her wants, from numerous friends, 
most of whom had like herself taken refuge here 
after escaping from the Parisian massacre. Madame 
de Feuqucres continued to reside in Sedan till her 
marriage with M. Bnplessis-Mornay in .Jfanuary 
1576. • • ' * , ' 

Another individual who has left us a relation by 
his own pen of his escape from the St. Bartbolomew^ 
is the Sieur de Mergey. The piece of autobiography 
in which this account is to be found, and which was 
completed, as the writer informs us ip his concluding 
sentence, on the third of September 1613, when he 
was in the seventy-seventh year of his age, was first 
printed at the end of Camusat's Melanges, . Histo- 
riques^ published at Troyes in 1619,, Mergey had 
for some time attached himself to th^ service of the 
Count de Rochefoucauld, and had come up with his 
master to Paris on the general assembling pf the 
Hugonot gentry previous to the royal marriage. 
During the week of festivities which followed the 
performance of that ceremony, he had received such 
intimations of the impendiog danger as induced him 
on the Thursday to mention his apprehensions to the 
Count, and to urge him to lose uo Lime in quitting 
the capital, , But, although evidently not without 
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Sti§f)icions and fears of his own, Rouchefoucauld, 
with the indecision shared by so many of his friends, 
appears to have felt it almost in vain to make any 
attempt to fly from his fate, ** I think,** said he, 
** that I shall not pass the winter in Paris.*' ** But I 
wish," rephed Mergey, " you would act as well as 
think/* The next day the assassination of thie Ad- 
miral spread general alarm among the Protestants ; 
but their confidence in the friendship and protection 
of the Court was rather increased than otherwise by 
ihe show of grief and iresentment assumed on this 
occasion by his majesty, "ie y oy," says Merg-ey, 
grand semblant (Vestre fort merry (jnarri) de 
id accident J* Rouchefoucauld was one of those who 
on the following day left their customary places of 
residence for other apartments near the Admiral, in 
the Rue de Bt^tizy. # The lodgings which were here 
assigned to him, we are told, had neither furniture^ 
liost, nor hostess* He seems, however, to have be- 
come so effectually alarmed by this titne as to be 
determined to occupy them, desolate and comfortless 
they were. He deemed himself, it appears, likely 
to be safer here than even within the walls of the 
royal palace — if we are not, in saying so, wronging 
his courage and sense of duty, which pierhaps may 
baVe dictated to him that his proper post was among 
ihe other gentletnen of his party who were assembled 
around their wounded chief. Mergey, and Chamont, 
another person of the Count's train, overheard the 
Words which passed between the Ring and their 
ihaster when the latter was taking his leave at the 
close of this day from the royal presence. His 
majesty made an attempt to detain him within the 
palace. Foucauld,*' said he (the name by which 
he was familiarly wont to call him), "don't go 
stway ; it is now late ; let us trifle away (bcUivemc- 
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wna) the rest of tlie night." That panaot he,^' 
replied the Count, I ipust go to bed, sleep.'^ 

*• You shall sleep," said his majesty, \yith my valets 
d^^cbambre/' But Kochefoucauld was not to 
persuaded ;— in ^ tone of badioage, indi^^ting, likff 
the rest of the conversation, the intimacy and seem- 
ing friendship which had hitherto subsisted betw^ea 
this nobleman and his youn^ sovef^eign, h§ dei:lin^d 
his offered hospitality — and with the words ^^Adi^i 
moji peiii maitre^^^ he left the room. He went first 
to the chamber of th§ Princess Dowager of CQn4^» 
with ^hom be sp^nt nearly an hour. From thence 
he proceeded to the apartment of the King of Har 
Ta^re ; and, having bid him also good night, took 
his way dqwn §t^irs« When he reach^ the bottQW 
the stijirif a man in black came \\fi to hiiPi and 
made him some communication, which induced him 
first to sead Mergey back to Henry*s apartment with 
a message tfl the effect that he understood sqmf 
mischief was in preparation on the part pf thf 
Guises, and afterwards to return himself to converse 
with Henry on the matter. On this occasion lloche- 
fpucauld wi^ accompanied by Nancey, the captain of 
die guard, who probably affected to feei as much 
anxiety as himself on the subject of the apprehended 
disturbances. This person, Merg^ey tells us, as they 
were in the royal bedchamber, lifted up the tapestry 
which divided that apartment from the Garderobe, 

aud stood for a considerable time looking at and 
counting' the gentlemen of Henry's retinue who 

prowd^d the latter^ and were all still employed in 
conversing or otherwise amusing themselves. It 

was the tiger qyeiug the prey upon which he was 
about to spring, 

Rochefoucauld and Nancey descended the stairs 
together. When they reached the court, they foundi 
the royal g^<^rd^, Swis^, Scotch, and French, already 
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drawn up in order for fi^ht. Their array extended 
from the stair leading up to the great hall to the gate 
opening on the street. Here sat M. de Rambouillet, 
the captain of the gate, on a small wooden block or 
stool, close to the wicket, which alone was opened 
when any one had to pass. This gentleman was an 
old comntde and friend of Mergey's, who remarked 
that he bid him adieu as they went out with an ac- 
cent deeply expressive both of affection and sorrow. 

When the Count reached his lodgings in the Hue 
de Bc^tizy, Mergey and Chamont proposed to remain 
with him during the night ; but he would not allow 
them. His friend, the Sieur de Coulaines, however,' 
came to sleep in the room with him, for which pup* 
pose he had caused his straw bed and a mattress (m 
paillasse et un matras) to be brought from his own 
house. Mergey and Chamont withdrew to a lodging 
which had been marked out for them in another 
part of the same street. It was a chamber at this 
time in the occupation of a joiner, but properly form- 
ing a portion of the appurtenances of a large mansion 
in which the attendants of the Princess of Cond^ re* 
sided, although at present having no communication 
with the rest of the building. It happened to be 
almost exactly opposite to Colign/s hotel. Mergey 
and his companion had scarcely stept into bed, when 
they were startled by the sudden noise of the attack 
on the residence of the Admiral. The former in- 
stantly rose and dressed himself in all haste. Cha- 
mont was thrown into such agitation as to be at first 
almost incapable of doing anything, and the other 
was obliged to assist him to put on his clothes* 
Mergey then proposed that they should go down to 
the street ; but Chamont fortunately, as it afterwards 
turned out, suggested that it would be better to re- 
main for a little time where they were until they could 
learn what course tlie commotion was likely to takei 
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As they listened they heard whut seepned to thepf^ tp 
the breaking; of doors, while the g'eneral uproi^r 
WHS .gmwillg lQVi4er and louder* i^ergey last 
wntured to put his bead cni^ from a window which 
loqked dovvu into the court of the great house ; aad 
thf re he saw two men, whom h^ Ipiftw to be MuflK^ 
Hots and domestica pf th^ prmoessi evidently ii| ggf^ 
Mionishment and perturbation. Having observed 
an old lath lying- on the ground, he requested one of 

thamen tQ set it up against the wind<>w; and by this 
h0 and C3lmiaattt deseeoded to the court 

' Mergey now asked one of the men, who happened 
ta be the princess's butler, aqd who, he thoughts 
might on that acoomit, aod from his haviqg: 
fiMrmevly in the «erviee of the Qvke of Lprraine, 
venture himself without much danger among the 
rioters, to go forth to thQ street and try if he could 
ofalaiii any iatelUgence lesji^Gluig the QquGit da la 
Rochefpucauld. The man set off on this errand} 
but soon returned, glad to have escaped with his 
hSfu In consequence of being without tha wbita 
ems on bis hat and his aieeves^ he had been seised 

hy the persons in the street as a Hugonot, and only 
with difi^cuhy obtained his Uberty by appeaiiag to 
them ia the name of his mistress* Mergey« howeioer^ 
having cut the necessary decpralions Ibr him from a 
piece of white paper, prevailed upon him by the bribe 
a£ a couple of crawus to make a second attempt* 
Aecpidiug^, afieir a very short absbncCf he i eturned 
and stated that the Count had effected his escape ; but 
how he could give no information. As it was evi- 
deot that UQ dependence was to he placed on tbia story* 
Mergey gave the man two other crowns, and requested 
him to endeavour to procure him some more certain 
mielligence respecting the fate of hia master. Wheu 
he came back tbia time he fan>uglit a confirmatioa of 
Mergey's worst fears. He had seen the dead body 
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of the Count lying stripped at the gate of the house 
iti which he had been lodged, and beside it» two other 
bodies in the same condition, the one of which he 
^^\d was thatt)f La Rochefoucauhl'sson, the Count de 
Marcillac, and the other that of a tall, red-haired man, 
whose name he had not learned. As M. de Mar- 
eilWs lodgings, however, had been near the Porle 
St. Martin, fully a quarter of a leiigue off, Mergey 
thought it probable that the body supposed to be his 
•was that of another person ; and upon more closely 
questioning his informant, and ienminig' from bim 
that it was under the usual size, with a black beard, 
ahd one leg shorter than the other, he at once recog- 
nised it as that of a domestic' of ttie Count^s. The 
'tB}),< ired-*haired man 'was another of the mordeied 
nobleman's servants. • 

'* I was still in the court," continues de Mergey, 
and standitig' near to tte gate,' that I might hesr 
the better what was going on in the street^ when, as 
a party of cavalry rode past, I heard the Duke of 
'%hiise ask some one. Who lodged in thai house? To 
^^ich' th0 Other replied that it was die^iteof Ma* 
dame the Princess, * Oh,' said the Duke, * then we 
have no business there ;' which rejoiced me greatly, 
'1 then ^etifrnc^d into our lodgings; Imd soon after 
iSb^ landiiiurd am ved. He wtfs captaih of his quarter, 
and had Just come from taking his share in the mas- 
sacre. Knowing who we were, he said he was very 
* sorrytfor what had fallen cot, ttiat he did not appnnre 
of St; and that he would rertder us-all the service he 
could; but, as it had been ordered that every house 
should be visited, and commissioners had been ap* 
poiitted for that purpose, if we should be found under 
his roof it might bring him into trouble. He would 
place us, however, he added, if we chose, in the 
'^bnreh ' of St. Thofnas of the Louvre, from 'whence 
We might afterwaitfs luahe our escape. I tl)anked 
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him warmly for his kindness ; and, seeing that Hea- 
ven had preserved us till now, I said that I had 
ttaong hopes it- would still oontinue to befriend us, if 
he should not prove our enemy. This he promised 
that he would not, and then went away 

It does not, however, appear by De Mergey's 
mitetite that he* actually left his present* place of 
conoMlnateDt.' He only says that, not wishing to re* 
main here always, and having" learned that M. de 
/M^ircillac was saved and had been conveyed by his 
governor to the house of a M. de Lansac, in the Rue 
St. Honore, he became anxious to join him. He 
therefore despatched his valet Vinatto supplicate the 
•ydung Couat to find some means of transporting him 
•from Ms retreat in safety* His messenger however 
soon returned to him, stating that M. de Lansac's 
porter refused tb admit him. On thi&» he despatched 
'him a seeond time, with a pieceiof paper folded as a 
fetter ; ' and- on applying again at r the gate» and 
"statinor that he broufifht letters to a Mademoiselle de 
*Barraiiit who resided in the house* he . was allowed 
M^p^« On fiiiding«the lady he bad named, **My 
man told her,*^ says De Mergey, ''that to make his 
way into the house he had been constrained to (ell a 
•iitde lie (mentir un petit) ^ and that it was I in truth 
. Ai^a had seat, him to. the Count to . give him inteUi- 
gence of me, and to inform him where I was." He 
nvas immediately conducted to M. de Marcillac, by 
whom he was recognized at oncd and who^ on 
learning the desire with the ezpresmon of which De 
MerfT-ey had charfyed him, besought the Sieur de la 
JLoebette, who had been placed beside him as a sort 
of guardian or spy, to procure for him, if possible, 
the society of that faithful servant of his late father* 
Rocheite agreed to comply with his prayer, and, set- 
ting; out immediately in quest of De Mergey» soon 
J ' * Memoireft du iSkur de Horgey; p< 22. 
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lipiuild:tlie hwm vAkm be uns. Wlwn li? IMolwd 

the door of the room," says De Mergey, **h« be|^m 
to addre^ oie in a rough and threatening voic^ 
mmily (niUing oatAUoMi' wiMiout anpt)^fsir wocd» 
Ab for nie« ignomnt as I yet wm that he came frpm 
the Count, while I knew on the other hand that he 
wa^ a great enemy oi the Protestants, I fully exp^t^ 
to go not over but under the Millars' bridge^- ea ap 
infinite nuniber of other persons had done. I made 
him a great and profound obeisance, whereupon, « 
with a roar like that of a Rodoaioutet> and twice as 
load as before, he oaUed out to me again, Allans / 
allo)iH ! I then asked him if he would allow me to take 
my sword, when he replied, "Certainly; if any me 
were to attaok yon, woul^ you mt like defend yoor** 
self?''* Yes,'' answered I, and that light heartily.'*' 
Then softening his voice, he said to me with a laugh, 
^* Oome away, coqie away, the Couat d^ires to see 
yoo/' On this I made him a more profound obei- 
sance than before, and with better heart too; and 
taking my sword, and a halbert which one of his 
compantons gave me, (for he had six or seven 
peraons with him, as I had perceived, not a little to 
my surprise at first,) we set out to tiud the Count. 
Ue, as soon as he beheld me, threw himself around 
my neck, and held me a long time clasped in his 
arms, without being able to utter a sin^e word for 
tears and sobs, while I myself was in the same con- 
dition J. '' 

l>e Mergey continued to veride with his young 

master for about a fortnight, during which time he 

* The Pont am Meunim^ or MUiuri Bridge^ was an old 
wooden bridge over the Seine, near the present Font an Change* 
It wfi^ curriftd eway by the walen of the siver in IftSS, wtee 
i«>P poraoDS, tivhose houses stood upon it, lost their lives. 

t Tile name of a braggart in Ariosto's Orlando Forioso j whencs 
dOr word Rodomontade. 

If, M^motres'da Si^vr Mergey, p. 23« 
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and M« dt la Costai the gorernor, succeeded in 
recovering* a quantity of alver plate of which La 

Rochefoucauld's house had been pillaged during the 
massacre, and all his horses. The King, he informs 
us, now paid the utmost court to the young County 
caressing him and talking to him with the most 
marked familiarity; but he received intimation, never- 
theless, that it would be necessary for him to dismiss 
all his Hugonot servants^ De Mergey, having re- 
cieved a passport, now set out for Verteil in An- 
goumois, the residence of the Abbe de Marnioutier, 
his late master's brother. He reached the house, at 
the head of a retinue of his fellow servants, at eight 
in the morning, and before M. de Marmoutier had 
left his chamber. " Knowing that we were arrived," 
continues De Mergey, he was afraid to come out 
for fear of seeing us* At last, passing near to us, 
sobbing aloud, but without uttering a word, he went 
into another chamber, and throwing himself on a bed 
gave free vent to his tears and lamentations. After 
some time he sent for me to come to him alone. I 
entered the room and saluted him; and then, after 
his £!,Tief had moderated a little, he made me relate to 
liim at length all that passed on the day of the mas* 
flsere, and how his brother had been killed; and 
when I had finished, he remained for a long time 
without speaking a word, and then heaving a heavy 
sigh he cried out, O traitor, this is not what thou 
didst promise me*!" It was to Charles himself, 
there can be little doubt, that this bitter apostrophe 
was addressed. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary deliverance 
from the St. Bartholomew, of which an account has 
come down to us, was that of the Marshal de la 
Force. The historian Mezeray had given an inac- 
curate notice of the circumstances of this event, 

M^moires da Stsur de Mergey, p. 
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which Voltaire versified and intiroduced iato bUt 
Oeniiade. The lattpr writer, however^ afUsr^avcUi 

had an opportunity of inspecting the Marshal's own 
Memoirs of his life (which have since been printed), 
and in a aubsequent editioa of his poem be inserted 
in a note a moice correct version of the story, as derived 
from this source. The Sieur de la Force, the father 
of the Marshcil, was one of the Protestant gentlemen 
who were lodged, when the massacre hroke QUW ia 
the Faubourg St Qermain. The first notice he 
ceived on the morning of the fatal Sunday of Yfhot 
was passing in the city, was from a person, who had, 
it i^ppears, swam across the river to apprise him of bi^ 
danger. There were living with La Force his two 
sons, the youngest of whom, afterwards the Marshal, 
was now in his thirteenth year. Had the father 
thought but of bis own safety, he probably might 
have been able, like many of his friends, to 
effected his escape ; but some time was lost in get- 
ting his two boys in readiness to fly along with hiofi 
and before they had left the bouse it was broken ioto 
by the murderers. A man of the name of Martm 
was at the head of the party, who, having made his 
men instantly disarm their prisoners, addressing him* 
self to La Force, told him with the most violent 
oaths that his last moment was come. On Iol 
Force, however, offering him two thousand crowus 
to save the lives of himself and his children, the 
ruffian and his band agreed to accept of this bnbs* 
After having pillaged the house, they desired the 
father and his two sons to tie their handkerchiefs in 
the form of crosses around their hats, and to turn up 
the right sleeves of their coats ; and then they all set 
out together. The river, as they crossed it, was 
already covered with dead bodies ; and the same 
irighttui tokens of the tragedy acting around them 
strewed the coiirts of the JU)uvxe and the other places 
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ttlrollgli which they passed. At last they arrived at 
Martinis house in the Rue des Petits Champs (to 
the north of the Rue St Honor^); and here. La 
Force having been first bound by an oath hot to 
attempt to withdraw either himself or his sons until 
he should have paid the two thousand crowns, he 
Md thejr were left in the charge of two Swiss 
soldiers. 

Madame de Brissembourg^, the sister-in-law of 
La Force, who resided in the Arsenal, of which her 
irelation, the Marshal de Biron, was grand ikiasten 
upon being appUed to for the money to pay the pro- 
mised ransom, engaged to send the requisite sum by 
the evening of the following day. La Force and 
bis sons Were ttierefbre obliged to remain till then 
where they were. At last, when the appointed time 
arrived, a messenger was despatched for the money ; 
but while he Was yet absent, the Count de Coconas 
Shddenly presented himself at the head of a party of 
soldiers, bringing orders, as he said, to conduct the 
prisoners immediately to the Duke of Anjou. He 
bad no sooner intimated the purpose of his visit, 
than his men, laying hold of the father and his sons, 
pulled off their bonnets and mantles ; and by the 
tough manner in which they used them, afforded 
them a sufRcient presage of the fate prepared for 
them. They led them, however, as far as to the end 
of the street entering the Rue 8t, Honore without of- 
fering them any violence ; but on arriving here the as- 
sassins halted, and makiufz; a sadden assault upon 
them, despatched first the eldest son, and the next 
instant the father, by multiplied blows with their 
daggers. By a singular chance, the youngest, whose 
name was Jacques Nompar, in the confusion of the 
iencounter escaped untouched; the wildly directed 
strokes of the murderers having all missed him and 
fallen upon his father and his brother. He had tiie 
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pcefievfiie of mmdi hawever, |^ tlir^w iumailf dawn otit 
the ground beside them* und ais^ he- lay bathed ia 

their blood, to call out that he was mortally 
wauuded ; aqd then to cpuoiL^jriijeit the app^ai^aQC^e^ 
deatii. The murdererSfc supposiiig .their-^deed doms 
after hastily stripping the three bodies, left the spot. 
It was not long before a number of the neighbours 
approached ; and aoiong^^ the rest, a poor man, 
marker belonging to the tenfias^uria^ the -Rue da- 
Verdelet. This person, on beholding the body of the 
youngest son, happened to remark, loud enough. 
hia wivrds to r^h the earpf Uie,bpy,/' Ais^si .tbis.im 
is but a mere child !*' On theaidng th^se .expressioqs 
of compassion, young La Force ventured gently to 
raise hia he^ and to whisper that he^a&.etill alivek) 
The man, on thi&i desired hini re9)^^ . stUL ^ 
a little longer, till he could come to, remove him, 
without being observed. As soon as every body was 
out of sight -^e returf^j andi thro^ji^g. an old rag-^ 
ged cloak over the boy, he took him.on .bis.fo^ck illld 
set out with him for his own house. Some persoub 
whom he inet^ th^e ly^y hiaying;.askf4 him vvlioit 
waa 1)^ wjas:Cj»rryfng, is, my pepbew^'.^d^he,. 

who has got . drunk ; X shall give him a gOiO^i 
whipping this evening." He soon got home to his. 
garret with hi^ burd^^ $md here La Jb'orce spent thf 
night Qn ^e p^orning of the foUowung day (Tues- 
day) his preserver, at his request, agreed tO' conduct 
him to the Arsenal, the boy gladly engaging to pay^ 
him thirty «[;rowns for this servipeu They, s^t. out- 
together at break of day, and in a short timie reache4 
the gate of the Arsenal without haviuij met with any 
inierruptioq, . Tl^ diffici^ty now w.as for X^a Fqese 
(Ui the begg|ir]Qf dress in which he w^^}. to get ipto 
tilie inside pf the building ; but,, leaving his guide 
without, he at last found an opportunity, when the 
gate was 0pe494 for^th^ admissiAnx>f a^p^i^ - 
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to pass through without being observed by the 
porter. He met nobody till he reached the part of 
the building in which his aunt resided. Wh<en 
Madame de Brissembonrg beheld him, her astonish- 
ment and emotion were extreme ; for she had been 
already informed that all the three had perished. 
The thirtj crowns were immediately sent oat to the 
poor tennis-marker ; and La Force was put to bed 
that he mig-ht recover from the efiects of the terror 
and agitation he had undergone. He remained con-^ 
cealed in the Arsenal for the two following days ; but 
at the end of this time, information was brought to 
Marshal Biron^ that the building was about to be 
seaxchedy by order of the King, in consequence of . 
reports that were in circulation of some Hu^nots 
havin^r taken refuge in it. It was deemed advisable,' 
therelbre^ that he should be immediately transferred 
to some other hiding-place; and accordingly,' oti' 
Thursday morning, being attired as a page, he was 
confided to the care of a M. Guillon, controller of 
artillery, who, however, was only informed that he 
was the son of bis late friend M. de Beau puy/ and 
that having been newly brought up to Paris it was 
merely wished that he should be taken charge of, till 
the confiasion, in which the eity at present was;' 
should have subsided. He remised with M: QtAl^* 
Ion seven or eight days ; when, even at that distance 
of time after the massacre, the report of his singular 
escape having got abroad, fears were still entertained 
that an attempt would be made to gain possession 
of him. By some management, however, it was 
contrived to convey him beyond the walls of the ca-» 
pital ; and after several other hazardous adventures, ' 
he was fortunate enough on the eiglith day from his 
leaving Paris to reach the house of his father's- 
brother, the Sieur de Caumont, near Mirande, in the 
9oath of Fiance, by whom he was received with so^- 
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great joy and oontetttment,** says the original iiai«- 

rative, as is not to be believed." The boy thus 
miraculously rescued from the jaws of destruction, 
and who eventually rose* as has been mentioned, to 
the rank of Marshal, lived for more than eighty years 
after his singular escape, having' died at the age of 
ninety-four in 16&3> probably one oi the last survi* 
Yors of the bloody scene in which he bad so nearly 
perished. 

No merely general description could convey either 
80 curious or so correct a representation of the St. 

Bartholomew as do these narratives of individual ad- 
venture. They set before us more vividly and more 
truly than even the eloquence of De Thou himself, 
the unrestrained riot of the slaughterers, the furious 
excitement and fever of public opinion, and the be- 
wilderment and dismay of the unhappy beings who 
were scattered befbre the whirlwind of the popular 

wrath.— Such then was this famous Massacre, "the 
judgment passed upon which, at the time/' says 
the great historian we have just named, by all re* 
fleeting persons eren least favourable to Protestantism^ 
was that no example of any such enormous atrocity 
could be found in the national annals of all anti* 
quity Nor shall we think these expressions ex« ^ 
aggerated, when we view in their full dimensions 
certain of the more remarkable characteristics of the 
transaction — its elaborate treachery — the royal and 
female hands that washed themselves in the blood<» 
shed — the hour of reconcilement and festive rejoicing 
in which the victims were attacked-— the number of 
the noble, the beautifuli and the virtuous, who perished 
—the indisoriminate and unsparing comprehensive* 
ness, the wild fury, the savage cruelty, the abomina- 
ble brutality and extravagance of outrage, carried, in 

* Historlai Lik LIII. cap, U 
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many cases, not only beyond the extinction of the last 
throb of life, but to the utmost limits of humiliation 
and disfigurement, with which the slaughtering knife 
was made to do its office. The whole story is a ter- 
rific illustration of what human nature is capable of 
becoming and of perpetrating under the spur of 
bigotry and religious hatred, aided by the hardening 
and depraving influence of barbarous institutions and 
manners ; but we should be giving ourselves up, in 
some degree, to the very spirit which animated the 
sanguinary mob whose excesses we have been re- 
counting, were we to charge the Catholic religion in 
particular with the crimes comtnitted on this occasion 
by those who happened to be its votaries. Enormi* 
ties, such as those we have been contemplatiog, have 
no more natural connexion with the peculiar dog^ 
ttias of the Catholic than they have with those of the 
Protestant f orm of faith. They flow from such an 
excess of religious zeal as amounts in fact to a per- 
version of the spirit of all religion (which is that of 
love and mercy) into one of the very opposite cha^ 
racter. The general opinion of the Catholic world, 
as we have just ibuud De Thou recording, condemned 
the Parisian massacre from the first in terms as de*- 
cided as any employed by the Protestants themselves ; 
and with a very few exceptions, writers of that per-, 
suasion, down to our own day, have continued to shew 
themselves as eager as any other, in expressing their 
detestation of this foulest and bloodiest treachery of 
ancient or modern times* 
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Chapter XI. 

Pl4AC£ LOUIS XV. 

FormatloD of Place Louis XV. — Statne of Loais XV.— Accident at Mar» 
riage of Louis XVI.— Revolation of 1789 breaks out in Place Louis XV« 
•^-Enontioi^a bwe diatiug the Re?olnttoii-<-£zeeatioii of Loais XVI* 

On the conclusion of the general peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748, the city of Paris resolved to present 
a statue to the reining Kin^ liOuis XV. It was 
this circumstance which gave occasion to the form- 
ation of the magnificent square called the Place Louis 
Quinze. The ground on which it stands was at this 
time a shapeless and unoccupied waste — forming: ^ 
singularly uncharacteristic place of passage between 
the splendid garden of the palace and the not less 
beautiful Champs £lysees beyond, and breaking the 
continuity of what was otherwise one of the most 
prolonged and harmonious vistas of richly orna- 
mented landscape. But in 1763, when the statue 
was finished, it was determined to convert this 
spacious opening into a place for its reception, 
and operations wepe immediately commenced for 
levelling the ground and reducing it to a regular 
form. The statue — ^a representation in bronze of the 
king on horseback, supported by four virtues — was 
fixed in the centre of the new Place on the 19th of 
April that year, and nii covered to the public view on 
the 20th of June following. The buildings around 
the square were begun about the same time, but 
were not finished till 1772. And it was not till 

1784 that the wooden fence which had been ori- 
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^nally raised around the statue^ was taken down* and 

replaced by a balustrade of white marble. This 
statue, when it was first erected, drew forth many 
smart sayings from the wits of the capital, in allusion 
both to the disposition atid the execution of the 

figures, of which those forminsc the pedestal were 
very inferior to that of the king which they supported* 
Of these pasquinades the following is still xe^ 
iqembered as o^e of the most stinging : 

/^'O litbeHi! statue! 6 le beau pi^destalt ' 
- ' ' Le9 Vetttis acmt ^ pied^ le Vice est ft cheval 

. ' Sefote the Flace liauis XV,. was quite finished^ it 

was the scene of a catastrophe, memorable for the 
^number of victims it involved, and for the remark- 
4\Me ' occasion <of national festivity and rejpiciag, over 
^n^jueh it\4ht^ w sudden and inauapieious a gloom. 
Never perhaps had any royal marriage : been hailed 
wUb gladder expectations than that of the unfortunate 
fji^ttia .XVt^f then Dauphin and heir of.JS^rance, 
ji^th the beautiful daughter of Maria Theresa, which 
vi^as celebrated at Versailles on the 16th of May, 
1770.. Even, on that day, however, the superstitious, 
jft.-ia ])0corded« wece not unvisited by certain, mis- 
givings atkl fwrs when^ during the perfornuuace of 
the nuptial ceremony, a violent storm burst upon 
Vevsai^l^^i accompanied by so heavy a rain aa almost 
«o inundate (be town^ But at Paris, a jEew de^ys after- 
wards, the earth was drenched, not with water^ but 
with blood. On the 30th various festive spectacles 
•were eithibited in the capital in honour of the recent 
ttufiiaiels 9 and the- day was ooDcluded by a niag* 
uiticent display of fireworks in the Place Louis XV*, 
-which attracted a multitude that filled to overtlovving 
the whole o£ that» capacious square. As socm as this 
'Bkow^.wa&'OWi^9' the immense mass of spectalorsi 
separating lAto difierent bodies^ sought to i^ve the 
*^ 2 aS 
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gix>aad by the various q[>eQiiigft led from it; 

iuit' by' Air the -faur^st' partion endewpttred to eftct 
their* rdtveat "through the broad street, the Rue 

Royale, leadinf^ directly to the northern Boulevards 
and the adjacent parta of the ci ty. Here shortly com- 
flienced*a^ ten^ibki scene. The buildings on *botb sideft 
of the street were still g"oing on ; and in some places 
nserely the foundations had been dug for houses 
whioh were sot yet begun. • By the lamentable neg^ 
ligenoe of the authorities these openinn-^ in ihe ground 
had been allowed to remain uncovered and unfenced; 
while elsewhere heaps of building materials lay about 
jfci ail idireotioii84 When the foremost tanlcs of the 
<rrowd tiierefore« pressed upon by thme behind, 
poured in upon the street in a voluminous wave, 
many of the miserable people^ encountering these 
pitfidltfJasift ether obstaieles^ weref instantly thrown 
down in the rush, and trodden into the earth, or 
buried beneath numbers of other bodies falling after 
iildmitttO' tfae same tranche To augmei^t the pres- 
inire and eiMfusion; many perMfts, not tmwe tbM 
tile show was over, or anxious perhaps to obtain the 
iJaces of those whom they «aw leaving the ground* 
iltiU^ conUnuedi <te> 'wme towards the squaa^^ some on 
fbetrandfdome.in'Oaaniages, and thus, even where ^ 
way was otherwise clear, blocked it up with' their op- 
pofiing. cuo'ent* The tumult and consternation now 
beeame univecsaL The ones of yonng and old, and 
of both -sexes, rent the air ; and despair and madness 
took possession of the mighty multitude. Every in- 
dividual stiove for himself with frenzied and supar=* 
human energy ; the strongs although even the 

strongest could do but little to aid themselves in 
mi^h a<fiAruggIe» yet endeavoured recklessly to force 
their iray tforward over the bodies of their weaker 
cooipaiaidns ; many drew then* swwds, and, ex- 
tending their arms by a wUd efibrtoveir the shoulders 
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pf ^boM ftroiwd themv attempted- to 'hack talk for 
IhemsehreB a path of escape' by repeated blbwi» with 

their weapons on the dense mass of their fellow-suf- 
ierecs^ , T|ie. destniction of Ufe which took place on 
tbia oceaaion wa$ nevev correetiy aseertaihed* The 
number of those killed on the spot is allowed, by the 
lowest estimate, to have exceeded three hundred; of 
3wihQiii above one hundred and thiity still lay stretched 
on the gromdj 4xt were fbusd crashed aoion^ the 
foundations of the building;s, when the police visited 
the scene next morning ; but it.has been calculated 
/at kaat IweWe hundred persoBS died abaosi im*- 
viediately of ihek wounds, wihOe probably a muA 
greater number, who for some time survived the ca^ 
tastrophe, were eventually brought to* their graves by 
the. injiiries they then received* 

It was in the Place Louis XV. that the Revolu- 
tion of 1789 may be said to have first broken out. 
It was here>'at least, that .the first 'of the blood was 
fibed that flowed, ia :that temblenceuvulsioiu On 
the morning of the 12th July a detachment of 
Swiss ' guards with four pieces of cannon had 
been *atalioiied«.iii the^ Champa Blysisedy to be in 
lieadiAess Ao^repress the popolwrdislurbaiioes which 
were apprehended from the state of the public 
mind** About noon the news of the dismissal qIl 
K^^ker fjeached' Pavi8» and inflanked the indignation 
of the citizens to such a degree that it became very 
evident they would not long confine themselves to 
mere murmurs and menaces against the government. 
A crowd immediately collected ; and, having taken 
the busts of the ex-minister and the Duke of Orleans 
from a wax*work on the northern boulevards,, bore 
ihem hi iumultuoas triumph through the principal 
streets. By this time the King's German regiment 
of cavalry, commanded by the Prince of Lambesc, 
had drawn up. in the Place Xiouia XY>^$ where the 
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people were also assembled in considerable numbed. 
Itiifi spid that the soldiers bore the insults and out- 
the nMiititiidd fyr a long time with greol 
patience, and did. not even retlkKate ^hm sUmen 
were thrown and pistols fired at them. It is certain, 
be^wewer^ that e.t last one of the cavakyi when riding 
{i«3t>a eel^r of .the ftenoh giiardfir(wih0 were uil-« 
derstood to be generally well affected to the popular 
cause), provoked probably by something that had 
suddwly ooourred, drew, forth hl& pistol and shot 
the man'throtii^ the heart. This uaexpeet^d act of 
aggression was the signal for the immediate flight of 
the people into the g^arden of the Palace, followed 
by the .tsoap with the Prinoe at their head^ whto^ 
springing ib^ Font Touraant^. ie a^irted, as 

soon as he had got into the garden, to have begun 
out^ing down indiscriminately all who came in his 
W^y. We have reld.ted in another |flaee the ^enis 
wbieb ioMHediately follDwedi TJie . contest between 

the court and the nation had now become one which 
was only to.be decided by the subjugation of the one 
frttH^^of. the -other. The war ' of tij[>ioton jbiad now 
iMift^e.a war of force. But ^the- re^taoce of the 

poutt in^fact was at an end. This bold preliminary 
^QMPlsh was the last display of its strength which it 
^l^mnted. Within two days after, the people* were 
Mganwd itt ariMd liatt&lioiis-^ttioiit of the old flitt^ 
tary had joined their array— the Bastile was taken — 
ih^ authorities of the city and the unanimous legis- 
tare *bad sanCtiotleil the insiiirfeetioii^^^d the ILing 
hiaieelfc.htkd eroWtied ihe- arrangements #hieh grew 
out of the popular success with his approval, and was 
ostensibly at leasts and by proiession^ at the head of 
tliecoAipleted Bievoluttoni 

.tr.BuIr tile Pla^ Louis XV, derives its chief celebrity 
frbm still more terrible scenes than any we have yet 
'ialated# of. which was eubsequeiitly the tbeatce. 
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Here was the principal place of execution, we sbould 

rather say the shambles, of the Revolution, during 
its worst days, where for a long time the law itself 
committed its murders by wholesale, at a rate almost 
enough to stagger the belief even of those who are 
most familiar with the story of whatever atrocities 
of this nature have been perpetrated by former tyran- 
nies in any other land. The lEirst victim who pe- 
rished in this place of blood was the King himself. 

We have already recounted the circumstances at- 
tending the trials if so it might be called, of Louis, at 
the bar of the Convention, and the suceesidve votes 
of that assembly on the subject of his guilt and the 
punishment to be inflicted on him. The sentence of 
death was pronounced early oa the morning' of the 
17th of January (1793), after a sitting which had 
been continued throughout the night from the pre- 
cedino- day. M. Malesherbes, his counsel, was the 
first person who communicated this decision to the 
unfortunate monarch. Having been admitted into 
the tower of the Temple about nine o'clock in the 
morning, M. Malesherbes found his majesty, he 
tells us, seated in the shade, his back being turned 
to a lamp which was placed on the mantd^piece* 
his legs sup})orted on the table, and his face co- 
vered with his hands. He had been fully pre- 
pared for the tidings which M. Malesherbes came 
to announce to him, and was much less moved than 
the good old man who had to make the distressing 
communication, and who had not till the last ceased 
to hope for a different result. His faithful valet, 
CI<iry, has given us a minute and interesting detail 
of the conduct of liis royal master during the few 
remaining days he was permitted to live. In con- 
versing with Clery after M. Malesherbes had retired, 
he expressed himself satisfied that little was to be 
expected from the demand for a delay in the execu* 
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tidn of the Buj^tmoe, which it had been determineA 

should be addressed to the Convention. It afflicted 
him particularly, he said, that the Duke of Orleans, 
his relation, had voted for his death* What occa« 
iiotied him most ^ief and anxiety in regard to hte 
own fate was the desolate state in which he must 
leave his widow and family. He expected to have 
seen M. Malesherbes again that eveaing; but he 
did ftM make his appearance, not hairing, it ap« 
pears, been admitted when he applied at the g^te 
of the prison. The continued absence during* the 
neat and the fbllowing days of this, the only friend 
whom he had been permitted to see, gave the King 
much uneasiness. During the 18th he employed 
himself prineipally in reading; the volume which 
he chose being that of Hume's History of Eng- 
land, which contained the account of the death of 
Charles I4 

On the 19th, at nine in the morning, Qobeau, an 
officer of the mnnicipality^ presented himself, accom- 
panied by Mathey, the jailor; for the purpose, as he 
stated, of taking an inventory of the King s effects. 
While Oobeau, assisted by CUry, was employed at 
this work, Mathey stood before the fire, with his 
back to it and his coat tucked up ; nor did he shew 
any inclination to shift his position when his majes^, 
who had been sitting for some time in a smalt ad« 
joining closet without a chimney, approached to 
warm himself. This rudeness and inhumanity pro- 
voked Louis to forget for a moment his usual meek« 
ness; and, in a somewhat sharp tone, he desired the 
man to stand a little aside. Mathey said nothing, 
but retired. 

On the 20th, which was Sunday^ he was occupied 
daring the earlier part of the day in reading and 
writing, as was his custom. At two o'clock the 
ministers of jusliee and ef foreign affiurs and soma 
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ten or twelve other persons, composing What was 
called the Executive Council, made their appearance, 
condueted by Santerre* As soon as they had entered 
the apartment, Garat, the minister of justice, without 

leaking off his hat, addressed his majesty as follows : 

XiQuiSf the National Convention haa charged the 
FfovisioniMry Executive Couiuul to communioate to 
you its deereee of the 15th, 16th, 17th, 19th, and dOth 
January ; the secretary of the Council will read them 
to you*" Cirouvelle, the secretary, then« unfolding a 
paper whioh he held in his hand, prooMded to read 
the decrees in a weak and tremulous voice. They 
consisted of four articles, and declared, in substance, 
that Louis Capet, the last King of the French, having 
been guilty of conspiring against the liberty of the 
nation, should undergo the punishment of death ; 
that th^ appeal to the nation, which he had claimed^ 
should not be allowed} but that the ExLooutive 
Coundl should see to the execution of the sentence 
within twenty-four hours. Ix)uis listened to these 
intimations without emotion ; and receiving the paper 
from Grouvelle, deUberately folded it up and depo<* 
sited it in his pocket-book. Then taking- out another 
paper, he presented it to Garat, requesting him to lay 
it immediately before the Convention ; but when the 
minister appeared to hesitate about accepting it, 
Louis said that he would read it to him before put- 
ting it into his hands, which he did immediately in 
his usual tone of voice. It contained a demand, first, 
for a delay of three days to enable him to prepare 
himself for death, and permission to see, for that 
purpose, a priest whom be should name, and whose 
safety should be perfectly secured ; secondly, for some 
relaxation of the constant surveillance to whicli he 
had recently been subjected, two guards having been 
etationed in his apartments, whose orders were nevcF 
to allow him to be a moment out of their view, eitlicnr 
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dttfini; the day or the night ; and thirdly, far the prn 

vilege, during the time he was to live, of seeing his 
family when he chose, and without any one being 
pfesenU He also requested thai the Ck>nveiilioif 
would, after his death, permit bis fainily to - retire 
without molestation to whatever country they mig-ht 
wish to go to ; and he recommended those who had 
adhered to him in his adversity; and whose MnricM 
he had not the means of recompensing, o9^WelI an 
many aged persons, females, aud children, to whom 
he had been in the habit of dispensing charity, to th^ 
benevolenee of the nation. When heliad hesfid it read,' 

Garat took the paper, and promised that he would 
forward it immediately to the Convention. The 
Couneil then retired. 

On dinner being brought in 'imtnediately nlber 
this, it was found that the Municipality had given 
orders that the use of a knife should no longer be 
allowed to their prisoner. Do tb^y 'brieve ule 
sueh a fool,'' said the King, ^ that I would at« I 
tempt my life ? I am innocent of the crimes which 
they impute to me, and I shall die without fear.^ 
No one dse spoke. The King ate little, eutthig tiil* 
meat with his spoon ; and the dinner was over in a 
few minutes. 

A^ut eix o'elook in the eveniiijg Garat -md 
Santerre returned, when the former infbrmed his 
majesty that his letter had been laid before the Con- 
Tsntion, and that they had decreed that he should be 
permitted to call in what minister of religion he miglit 
think proper, and to see his family freely, and with- 
out any one being presentJChe nation, it was added, 
always great, and alwap just, would see to the con- . 
dition of his family^ and pay his erediton whatever 
might be due to them; but as to his demand for a 
delay of three days, upon that the Convention had 
passed to the order of the day. 
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Noifaing mofe* therefore, no^ teniafned^ tpirthe 

unfortunate King except to avail himself, asthe tiine 
permitted, of the scanty pdviieges which had been 
KOQfded to him. He prepared^ in the firist plaeef «lq 
see his wife and children ; but it was some time bev 
fore everything could be arranged for the interview; 
Although thi^ djBOiee of the Coimntioa eeemed. to 
have given Hiol.. permission to rtneetthenL aioiie»'il 
%vas determined, in order to satisfy the letter of the 
previiQus instructions. which liad been issued by the 
Muwtp^lUy,- ^f^t his gusfd 'should. observe .wJwt 
tpok plaee through some/panes of giass rwhioh 'irard 
in the door of the dining-room, the door itself being 
shut ; and that consequently the interview should . 
take plaee in that apartment. 'At*ksi».so(lii.aA^ 
eight o'clock, every thing being in readiness,> his 
majesty sent to desire the presence of the objects of 
bis aflectioia. Tb0' meMWger WEas: absent (m . Us 
ersand about n quanter of aofiiiour* . *S iDdfing vtbls 
interval," says Clery, the King re-entered his closet, 
coming from time to tioie to the door» with symptoms 
of lh^ iiveliesfe emotioiu Ait half->past eight' tho daeiir 
opened i the.Quteiiftppeaivad fif^ tuMing hcMon by 
the hand; then the Princess Royal and Madame 
Elizabeth ; all threw themselves into the^aoEOs of Ihfi 
JUog. A deep silence xeigned lor otMne^minutefi/. in-^ 
terrupted only by sobs. The Queen made a moveK 
ment, w ith the object of leading his majesty towards 
his chamber^. * No» said tlaieKingf * let us passjnto 
tbii^room~I can only see you there/ They en** 
tered, and I shut the door, which was a glazed one- 
The King sat down, the Queen placing herself on his 
left, Madame Eiimbeth on his. right, the Prinmstt 
^oyal almost opposite to him, wbUe the young 
prince remained standing between his legs ; all were 
bent towards him, and often clasped »him in th^ 
arms. This scene of grief lasted £9caa.liour.aii4f 
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tiuee quarters* dimiq^ which it was impoaaible to 

hear anythiiii^ that was said ; we could only perceive 
that after every expression of the King the sobs of 
the princesses redoubled, lasting for some minutes, 
and that then the King reeommeneed speaking'. At 
a quarter past ten the Kin^ rose first, and all fol- 
lowed him : I opened the door ; the Queen held the 
King by the right arm ; their majesties gave each one 
hand to the Dauphin ; the Princess Royal, on^the 
left, clung to the Km^ with her arm around his 
waist ; Madame Elizabeth oa the same side, but not 
quite so far in advance, had seized the left ann of 
her august brother ; they moved some steps towards 
the door, uttering the most agonizing groans. ^ I 
assure you,* said the King, ' that I will see you ten 
morrow morning at eight/ * Tou promise ua,* re* 
peated they all together. * Yes, I promise you.' 
* Why not at seven?' said the Queen. ' Weil, then,' 
answered the King, ^ at seven**— adieu ! * He pro* 
nounced this adieu in so impressive a manner that their 
distress and sobbing were redoubled. The Princess 
Royal fell down in a swoon at the feet of the King, 
to whom she clung ; I lifted her up, and assisted 
Madame Elizabeth in supporting her : the King, 
wishing to put an end to this lacerating scene, be- 
stowed upon them once more the most tender em- 
braces, and then had the strength to tear himself 
from their arms. ' Adieu— adieu ! * he said, and re- 
entered his chamber." 

Before this the Abb6 Edgeworth de Finnont, the 
priest whom the King Imd desired to be sent for, 
had been brought to the tower ; and during this dis- 
tressing interview he was in an adjoining closet, 
where his majesty joined him immediately after bis 
family had retired. When supper was over, at 
which the King eat sparingly, but with appetite, the 
necessary articles for the celebration of mass the 
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following' morning were sent for to the neighbouring 

church of the Capuchins in the Marais. The re- 
mainder of the night, till half past twelve, Louis 
passed with his confessor. He then retired to bed ) 
and having desired his valet to awaken him at five, 
fell immediately into a profound slumber. 

The noise made by Clity in lighting the fire 
awoke him at the hour at which he had desired to 
be called; when he rose and proceeded to dress, 
remarking that he had slept well, a refreshment of 
which he had had much need from the fatigues of 
the preceding day. At six o'clock the performance 
of mass commenced; after which his majesty took 
the sacrament. He then tdok Cltiry aside, and 
patting into his hands a seal which he had taken 
fiom his watch, and a ring he used to wear, he or^ 
dered him to give the one to his son, and the other 
to the Queen; "Tell her," said he, that I quit it 
with pain.'' **This little packet/' he continued^ 

contains the hair of all my family ; give it also 
to the Queen. Say to her, to my dear children, to 
my sister, that I had promised to see them this 
momittgi but that I wished to spare them the di&* 
tress of so cruel a separation; alas, how much it 
costs me to leave them without receiving their last 
embraces ! I charge you to carry them my farewell." 
He uttered these last words in a voice of the deepest 
sorrow^ and with the tears rolling down his cheeks. 

The following is the conclusion of Clt^ry's narra- 
tive : " Paris had been under arms since five o'clock; 
we heard the beating of the gtin($rale, the clashing of 
arms, the trampling of horses, the wheeling about of 
cannons, which they were placing; and displacing 
every instant; all these noises resounded through 
the tower. At nine the noise augmented, the doors 
were thrown open with obstreperous jar, and San<' 
terre, accompanied by seven or eight members of 
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the municipality, entered at the head of ten gen-> 

darmes, whom he rans^ed in two lines. At this com* 
motion the King came forth from his closet. * You 
ure come for me ? ' said he to Santerre. ^ Yes.' 
?I beg one minute,' he replied, and re-entered the 
closet. He returned immediately, his confessor fol- 
lowing him. The King held his testament in his 
hand, and, addressing himself to one of the mem- 
bers of the municipality, a priest who had* taken the 
oaths, named Jacques Roux, who happened to stand 
foremost, ' I request,' he said, * that you will give 
this paper to the Queen—to my wife.' * That is no 
business of mine/ answered the priest, while he re- 
fused to receive the manuscript ; * I am here to 
ponduct you to the scaffold.' His majesty then ad- 
dressing himself to Gobeau, another member of the 
municipality, requested him to take charge of the 
paper and to deliver it ; adding, ' You may read it; it 
contains some dispositions with which 1 am desifoos 
that the Commune should be acquainted.' I stood 
behind the King, near the fire-place, when he turned 
round, and I presented to him his great coat ^re- 
dingotej. *I do not require it,* said he, ^give me 
only my hat.' As I gave it to him, his hand met 
mine, which he clasped for the last time. •Gentle- 
men,' said he, addressing himself to the members of 
the municipality, should wish CUvy to remain 
with my son, who is accustomed to his attentions ; I 
hope that the Commune will entertain this request' 
Then looking to Santerre, he added, ^Let us ga* 
These were the last words which he pronounced in 
his apartment. At the top of the stairs he met 
Mathey, the jailor, and said to him, ' I spoke a 
little sharply the day before yesterday to you— do 
not bear me a grudge for it.* Mathey made no 
reply, and alfectecl even to retire when the King spoke 
to him.~I remained alone in the cbamber* struck 
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down witii grief, and almost deprived of J^Uag. 

4ii«ms and trumpets announiQed .that bia- ma- 
jesty had quitted the tower. An hour after vollies 

of artillery and cries of Vive la Nation ! Vive la 
:3iepubUque I were heard* • ^ » The best of kings was 

• The AbbtJ Edgeworth, who accompanied Louis to 
- the scatFold, has given us an account of the progress 
ibe Kiiiig from prison to the place of execution, 
^.^11 as of Jiis last momenta. In crossing the court 
of the Temple be twice turned round and looked up 
ito the apartments in which his family were contined, 
M if to bill them, hm last fitrewell. At the entry of 
•H^e^eeaond court a carriage stood waiting with two 
gendarmes standing at the door, one of whom en- 
tered, and took his place in fronton the approach of 
^,the £ing» The King himself, bis ponfessor, and the 
.other gendarme/ then • successivd.y followed; the 
door was fehut by the last, and they drove off at a 
-alow pace. From the first JUou^ avoided all con- 
'mraajtiw, but continued to» peruse a breviary wbioh 
M% Sdgeworth had given him, occasfonally reciting 
along with that gentleman certain psalms applicable 
;tiet:ht8> situation. Their progress -lasted oimly two 
Immt* /'All the atreets/' eofUimji^a. the Abhi^ 
were lined with seveml rows of citt9ens» armed, 
some with pikes, and others with muskets. Besides 
thiSf the carriage itself was surrounded by an im** 
IKNiing body of troops ; and^ to complete their pre- 
cautions, they had placed before the horses a ^rnuki* 

• ^'JDifms!' Ik Oapiivit6 de Louis JtVI., par M* Cl^rfi pp. 

f Thi^ l^^w«Teri 1$ not coQststent wi()i oiber acpounts^ vhieh 
state the execution of the king to have taken place at a quarter 
past ieW* ' C16ry also, as we have seen, speaks of heaHog the grnia 
' n^hiih ^Mititfuneed the execUttoii about aa hour after his majesty 
liadiiefitba'Tca^le. i . 
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tude of persons with drums* thai the noise of these 
iastruments 'might drawn any cries whioh might be 
raised in favour of the King. But whence could 
such cries have proceeded? Nobody appeared ei- 
ther at the doors or windows^ and in the sb«ets were 
only to be seen the rows of armed citizens. In tkss 
manner the carriage arrived amidst the deepest si- 
lence at the Place Louis XY., and stopped in the 
middle of a large empty space which had been 
formed around the scaffold. This space was «ur-» 
rounded by cannons ; and beyond it, as far as the 
eye could reach, was to be seen a multitude iu arms4 
As soon as the King p^ceived that the ciuria^e had 
, stopped, he turned towards me and sud, ^ We have 
reached the place* then, if I am not mistaken.* ** 
' The particulars that follow we;coUect from jdiffeeent 
naffFatives. It<appesirs that immediately on theicaf** 
riage- halting, one of the exeeutimers advanoed and 
opened the door^ on which the two gendarmes rose 
to step out ; but betace they went, the King, with a 
film and dignified accent, charged them wilh the 
protection. of his confessor fix>m any insult -to which 
he might be exposed after his death. He then de- 
Steaded to the ground with a steady, step^ Ue was 
dressed vinii brown coat, a white yest^ grey-cokmied 
mmliclothesf and while stockings. On descending 
from the carriage/' says Sanson (the person wlio ex- 
ecuted the sentence), in a narrative which M» Dulauro 
has printed^, he was told that it would be neeessary 
to pull oflP his coat ; he made some difficulty as to 
this, saying that they could execute him as he wa§, 
Wh^n >t was represented to him that the thing was 
impossible, he himself assisted in pulling off -his 
coat. He made the same difficulty when his hands 
were going to be tied, but offered them of his own 

acooid, when the person who was with him (M»« 
* Bxqaiwes HiMoriqae^ ii. 380* -» . 
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Sdgeworife) observed that it was the last saerifloe. 

He then inquired if the drums were not to cease 
beating. We replied that we did .not know^ which 
was tke tmih. He ascended the seaflS^ldy and wished 
to-adwnee teethe finont, as if for the purpose of 
speaking; but it was represented to him that the 
tbijig was impossible. He then suffered himself to 
be condocied to the spot where we placed him* and 
from which he called out with a very loud voice: 
People^ I die innocent ; then, turning to us, he 
saidy OmtlemeUi I am innocent of all they accme 
me of ; fhay mff blood cement the happimee oj 
Frenchmen. These were his true and last words." 
^ ^To render homage to the truth," concludes Sanson, 
f« he sustained' the whole wi^ a 8ang«froid and 
a - firmness whieii astonished us^ alL - I remain very 
much convinced that he had derived this firmness 
from the* principles of religion, with .which no 
pei9on»'ever appeared more penetrated than he wai, 
or more persuaded of their truth.** 

It has been attempted to be denied by some writers 
that anything which Juouis uttered from tbe seafibld 
eoold he he^rd by those around him* As a specimen 
of the extraordinary vehemence of feeling which even 
the most unimpqrtant questions connected with the 
fWneh Revolution used at one time to excite, .wb 
tvanseribea manuscript note in reference to this mat* 
ter, which we find on the margin of one of the pages 
of a volume now lying before us— Dr. Moore's 
Journal of a Residence in France. The author 
having reported the words commonly ascribed to his 
majes^, This," remarks his commentator, is an 
abominable frdsehood : Dr. Moore, you confess you 
wene not present yourself ; I, who was present, 
swear by the Almighty God that the drums did not 
iltease beating, and no man could hear the tyrant 
speak." The utterance of the words in question* 
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however, by the King is testified by other authorities 
as well fts by Sanson. According to the Ahbi 

worth (and his account is confirmed by M. Goret) 
Louis was prevented from continuing his address by 
a man on horseback, and dressed in the uniform of 
the national guatd, tashing suddenly sword in hand» 
and witli ferocious cries, upon the persons with the 
drums, and compelling them to beat their instruments 
with redoubled vigour* This was Santerrcy then com« 
jnander^in-^chief of the national guards Several 
voices were raised at the same time," proceeds M. 
Edg^worthy^ to encourage the executioners ^ thev 
themselves appeared to acquire more confidence, and* 
seizing forcil)iy the most virtuous of kings, they drew 
him under the axe, which, at a single stroke, made 
Ml head ^11 f^om his body^ All this was the work 
igf a few seconds; the youngest of tfae meoutioiimi 
(he did not appear to be more than eighteen years of 
age) immediately took up the head and shewed it to 
4be people, makings the rouiid of the scafibld $ he acr 
dompanied this tifionstrous ceremony the most 
atrocious cries and the most indecent gestures. The 
deepest sileiice reigned at first ; after a short time 

eeme cries of Vwt la R\dpublique arome. By degteee 

the voices so exclain^ing grew more numerous ; and 
in less than ten minutes the cry became that of thl 

Whole mtiltitiide, anti all their hats were waving te 
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Chapter XII. 

VhkCE LOUIS XY.<— -CONXINUSD. 

Keign of Terror — Revolutionary Triliunal — State of the Place Louis XV.— 
Executions of Charlotte Cord;«y ; of Af.irie Antoinette ; of Brisi^ot, &c. ; 
of the Dnke of Orleans; of Madame Roland ; of the Due de Brion: of 
>L berr, cSjc. ; of Dautoo. ; of the Frincm JiiiizabatU ; of AobenpUrvo 
And ftsnooiates. 

QAHDE MEUBIiE BAREIERB DE NEUILLY. 

The influence of the Mountain, or ultra-demo* 
eratic party, continued to increase rapidly in the 
Convention after the execution of the King. On 
ordinary occasions, however, they could not yet 
always depend upon carrying their measures^ — many 
•>vho voted with them through terror on such ques- 
tions as, like that of the King^s sentence, excited in a 
high des^ree the turbulent demonstrations of the mul- 
titude, taking a course more in accordance with their 
real sentiments at other times, when they could do so 
with greater safety. The strength of the faction in 
short lay as yet, not within the walls of the legis- 
ftktive chamber, but in the mob without. But on the 
other hand this power, from repeated victories, was 
becoming every day more formidable ; those who 
3till dared to oppose themselves to its domination, 
were waxing both fainter in courage and fewer in 
numbers ; and it seemed evident that one cnr two 
more vioorous assaults would suliice to reduce them 
to iusigniticance. This end was in a great decree 
attained by the tumultuous and menacing crowds 
which assembled around the Coflvention on the 10th 
♦ of March, and which, althouf^h dispersed by a band 

of Federes from Bretagne before they had perpetrated 
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any actual outrages, had the effeet, nevertheless, by 
the confusion and consternation which their yistt oc- 
casioned, of •terrifying the legislature into the 
adoption of the most unhappy and disastrous mea- 
sures. It was on this occasion that Leonard Bourdon 
proposed the institution of the fiimous Oourt for the 
punishment of offences against the state, originally 
denominated the Extraordinary Criminal Tribunal, 
and afterwards more notorious under the name of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. After several tumultuous 
debates, this enormous tyranny was regularly esta- 
blished in the exercise of its functions on the 28th of 
March. On the same right domiciliary visits, as they 
were called, were made to all the houses in Paris — 
as had been done preparatory to the massacres of the 
preceding September — and more than five hundred 
persons were again seized and thrown into prison. 

It was not, however, till after the expulsion and 
proscription of the Girondists on the decisive day of 
the 2d of June, that their opponents became the sote 
and undisputed masters of France. This event esta^ 
blished the reign of terror, the apparent dictatorship 
of Roberspierre, and the real sovereignty of the 
lowest and most abandoned of the rabble, whose 
slave that tyrant was, by pandering to whose pas* 
sions he for a time retained his power, and to whose 
desertion and opposition at last, when still more 
travagant leaders had urisen to court their favour, he 
mainly owed his falL The government was now En- 
tirely in the hands of the Mountain. The thinned 
and humiliated Convention sat only to obey the bid* 
ding, and register the decrees^ of Roberspierre. Hie 
only individuals among its members who could be 
said to exercise any portion even of delegated and 
subordinate authority were those composing the two 
committees of General Security and of Public Safely ^ 
-^both established about the same time with the Re- 
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▼olutionary Tribunal — and they, after all, were 
merely the assistant ministers and instruments of the 
tyrant. The same thing might be said ot the Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal itseir^ the members of which, ori- 
ginally nominated by Marat, comprised every wretch 
whose hands were deepest dyed in the blood of the 
neoeot massacres, or who promised to be in future the 
least scrupulous in following the instigations of that 
unparalleled incendiary. The self-appointed Com- 
mune, or town council, whose sudden and violent 
usurpation of authority on the 10th of August 
formed the commencement of the present mob domi- 
nation, was animated by a similar spirit, and under 
subjection to the same influence. Then, in addition 
to these several bodies, which might be said to form 
the recognized apparatus of the trovernment, were 
the two iamous clubs of the Jacobins and the Cor^ 
deliers, whose mandates had long been as mueh law 
as those of the Convention itself, and by his a»> 
cendancy in which it was that Roberspierre chiefly 
maintained himself at the head of affairs ; as it was 
in then* bosom, indeed, that the conspiracy had bieen 
hatched which had originally raised him to that ele- 
vation. Lastly, to complete the monstrous edifice at 
onoe of despotism and of anarchy, there was the 
nsBociation calling itself the Committeeof Insurrection 
— an offspring' of the Jacobin Club— the avowed pur- 
pose of which was to excite and perpetuate confusion, 
aad of which the atrodous character may be further 
understood from the fact that a declaration on oath 
of approbation of the September massacres was the 
indispensable preliminary to admission as a member. 

As soon as this terrible regime was established, 
scaffolds were erected in every part of France ; and 
blood began to flow with a profusion never before 
Viinessed in any countiy amidst the wildest excesses 
of political vengeance. Persons were driven or 
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carted for execution by dozens and scores at a 
time ; nor was this a rare or occasional exhibitioii» 
but renewed every day, and which, instead of pre-? 
senting a gradually diminishing number of victims 
as the animosity of its authors might be supposed to 
have cooled, or the alleged necessity for.^ujch s^cri^ 
fices to have abated, or even the ranks of the devoted 
to have been thinned, continued to grow every day 
more enormous. " The decrees of that court," say^ 
Dulaure, speaking of the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
cannot be considered as anything except outrages 
upon justice, assassinations covered by vain formali- 
ties. The most murderous battles, the most disas- 
trous defeats, have caused less of French blood to 
flow, and fewer tears to be shed, than the frightful 
exploits of this tribunal*.'* The scene of these atror • 
cities at Paris, as we have intimated, was the Place 
Louis XV. Another historian of the Revolution has 
drawn a striking picture of the horrors of this spot 
durinc: the time it was thus converted into a human 
slaughter-house. " The ground," h^, writes,. ** cpuld 
not drink in all the blood that was shed ; it flowed 
off slowly to mix itself with the waters of the river. 
For many hours after the executions, the feet qf those 
passing through the square left their impressions on 
the bloody pavement. The fashionable walks of the 
Champs Elysees and the garden of the Tuileries 
;Were almost entirely deserted. Even the inhabitants 
of the streets along which the victims were every day 
conducted to the scaffold, began at last to complain, 
wearied by the rending sights which they were com- 
pelled to witness. Many persons were wont to leave 
,their houses at the hour when the funeral procession 
passed. Tlie merchants shut up their shops ; mo- 
thers took refuge with their children iu the most 
remote apartments of their dwellings, that th,eir, ears 
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mlo ht not hear the applauding shouts with which the 
mob of Jacobins of both sexes made the ur resound on 
the appearance of the convicts*." •* The massacres,^ 
the writer concludes, *' repeated every day, and con- 
tinually augmenting in atrocity, came at last well nigh 
to extinguish in all hearts the love of life, that sentl- 
tnent so inseparably identified with human nature. 
Every cue, sighing after the peace of the tomb, wished 
to drown in oblivion at once the memory of the past 
and the terror of the future. Nothing must have oc- 
casioned more alarm to the tyrants than the serenity 
and submission of their victims. Socrates expiring 
surrounded by his friends, Seneca and Lucan de- 
fending in tranquillity to the grave, have less claim 
to our admiration than that crowd of young females 
who received the fatal stroke with indifference in all 
the freshness and brilliancy of their youth. If this 
hmSh waste of human blood had not been stopped, I 
doubt not that m^n would of their own aecOKl have 
precipitated themselves under the edge of the guillo- 
tine, I have seen many women, who, not daring to 
pot themselves to death by their own hands, had called 
out Vive le Roi, and by that stratagem thrown upon 
the Revolutionary tribunal the task of terminating 
their days ; some that they might not survive a hus* 
band, others that they might follow a lover or p. 
brother, others from mere weariness of Rfe, and very 
few from any real fanaticism in favour of royalty f." 
' We will now shortly notice a few of the more 
-remarkable among the thick succession of executions 
of which during this dreadful period the Place Louis 
XV. was the witness. ^ 

Here perished on the 18th of July the celebrated 
Charlotte Corday, the assassin of Marat. This en*- 
thusiast, then in her early youth, and distinguished 
by her personal attractions, appears to have conceived 
« Fiiitia*D€80doard«s^ v. 401. f Ibid. 405* 

2g 
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the idea the daring deed which she aft^mde 

accomplished, immediately on learning: the prosciifK 
tion ot the Girondists, and the victory oi Roberspiene 
and his associates in the beginning of J nne. Having 
set out from Caen in Normandy (reaoWed tb^ no- 
thinc: should deter her from perpetrating her purpose) 
she arrived in Paris on the 11th of July. Ou the 
I2tli she addressed a note to her intended victini» 
professing to have some intelligence to communicate 
to him respecting those of the proscribed deputies who 
had made their escape and assembled in the ^mty-sj^e 
had come from, which would interest him as t^wMre^f 
his country, and soliciting" to be admitted to his pre- 
sence. Marat was at this time indisposed, and for 
the last three days had not appeared in the Conven* 
tion* On the 13th, in the earlier part of the day, 
she presented herstir at the door of his house, which 
was in the Rue de I'Ecole-de-Medicine (then called 
the Rue des Cordeliers), facing the Rue de Tour* 
aine, but was refused admittance. Leaving a second 
note, she retired, and came back between seven and 
eight o'ckick in the evening in a carriage; when, after 
some opposition from the attendants, she was called 
in by order of Marat himself, whose attention had 
been attracted by the noise. She found the deputy 
in the bath. Having entered into conversation with 
him, she had discoursed for some minutes on the 
proceedings of the refugees in Normandy, when 
Marat remarked that in a few days he would have 
every man of them guillotined. The words were 
no sooner uttered, than, drawing forth a long knife 
from under her robe, the female Brutus plunged it 
iip to the haft in the body of him whom she believed 
to be the chief enemy and curse of her country* 

The cries of the wounded man instantly broogiit 
his attendants into the apartment; and his murdeimi^ 
seeing all change of escape at au end, resigned her* 
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self into their hands, and was forthwith conducted to 

the prison of UieAbbaye, amidst the shouts and 

n*jwa»i^ ' 




fit 



dffftUt Qf CharUfUe Cordat/. From an Etching by 

the TaJbleoM de la Revolution*** 

execrations of a mob, consisting in great part of the 
vilest class of her own sex, who had assembled 
anmad the house on the rumour of what had taken 
plaee. Marat died in a few hours. Four members 
of the Committee of Police and as many of that of 
General Security immediately proceeded to interro- 
gate Charlotte Corday respecting the erime she had 
committed. Her answers to some of the questions 
put to her by these persons depict forcibly the ener- 
getic and resolute character of the woman. She at 
once admitted that it was she who had slain Maratr 
Being asked what induced her to commit that assas- 
sination ? His crimes, she boldly replied. Was it a 
priest who had taken the oaths to the constitution, 
they asked bert or one who bad not, to whom you 
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went to make confession at Caen ? I went; she an- 
swered, neither to one nor other. At another qxies-* 
tion, raising her voice with ail her force, Yest she 
exclaimed, I have slain one inan to save a hundred 
thousand, a wretch to preserve those who are inno* 
cent, a ferocious beast to give repose to niy country ; 
I was a republican before the JElevolution, and I never 
wanted energy* What do you understand by energy ? 
asked her examiners. The sentiment, she replied, 
by which those are animated, who, casting from them 
all thought of their interest as individuals, know how 
to offer themselves up as sacrifices for their country. 

Of course, after such an act as she had committed, 
her late was sealed. She appeared for the first time 
before the Revolutionary Tribunal on the 16th ; when 
nothing could exceed the self-possession of her de* 
meanour, and the lofty indifference with which she 
X regarded the violent death to which she was so soon 
to be surrendered. This unfortunate womaut not** 
withstanding her exaggerated patriotism, appears to 
have possessed a nature in many respects nobly 
endowed, and even a heart susceptible of the ten* 
derest afiiections. In a letter which she wrote frank 
her prison to Barbaroux, whom she had known al 
Caen, she says, I have never hated but one being 
on earth, and him with what intensity I have su&^ 
ciently shewn; but there are a thousand whom I 
love still more than I hated him/' A lively ima- 
gination," she goes on, ** and a feeling heart, pro- 
mise but a stormy Ufe ; I beseech those who might 
regret me to consider this, and they will rejoice to 
know that I am enjoying repose in the Elysiaa 
fields with Brutus and others of the ancients." She 
addressed a short note, on the day before her execu- 
tion, to her father^ in which, after having asked his 
forgiveness for having disposed of her life without 
bis permission,, she adds» I pray you to forget me» 
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wmMar ttrnjoice in my fate; the cause; »t ttt 
which I perish fs a tioble one. I embrace my sis- 
ters, whom I love with my whole heftft,^6 likewise 
aAbriiyti«laliBii8s Neverf orget tlie vetM df OotQieille x 

«-«•»! *• Le crime fait la hunte, et non pas r^thafaiui*.*** *" 

Thfe heroine, when her last hour was cdtne, shrunk 
mm ftite tib' th6t« thatl sh^ had t>rfeviM§Iy dbnes 
Be^Wl^fefMhi^oiit fbr the place of ex«*cution, «he asked 

wlthjEL'^mile of ^eorn whether the bodyof Marat was to 
b^'d^dsited in the Pantheon. Such was the imposing 
dignity djPher d^iebtiour as sHe |)a«3ed along^vyn hel* 
Way, tMl eVieri the abdHddned rabbte whtt were wmrt 

to flock Jirouttd the guillotine, and disturb with their 
ferocious howls the last moments of its victims, were 
, ^Is o^i^ii iM^eA'ititb ' tatApMaA^ siiemsfr ; * and 
stwiie '6( the more respectable specttttots t<!^ok 'off their 
hwls^ at her approaeh^ while mnrnmrs of kpplatise and 
sympathy '^ke frdnl^dthers^ which all their tears for 
thtoi8ei¥fe»i«Mifltf > ^ndC ' ^r^iS^tFttihi S^h^ 'tttntnited * ihef 
scdfRltd with a 'firm step. ^ When th^ ieHectitionef' 
ptdfeeeded td'tie hef hands, a part of the eeremony 
fof^wlri6h ^be wtis unpt«imi€d; she at fir^t manifested* 
a'i^t>cMMdii tirrebfM'^ll^ attempt, iftia^ing Ih&t 

some insult WJlB 'Intended her; but, on the matter 
being' eitplained^ she smiled at lur mistake, and 
oAimd nt> 'father oppoaMion. When she had laid 
htt'iMiid on tfa^ Moek, tfie- €X^iitfoner f etftDv^d « 

hwdkerchief that covered her neck and shoulders ; 
and on this tiiose who stood around her remarked 
thttt -fti qdlek tnfdlinot of modesty in^ntly suffused^ 
h6f ch«el»i with a tlieep' blush. "Vhs nv^ttHted btobd 
still reddened her visage when the lieud, after being 
sej^ated from ther body, was held up by the execu* 
tiotitiir'to -liie tiew of the mulUtofde^ One of the 
aMibtanto <oil'lh« scSttftild wact-btntftl efiough repeat^ 

edty^tO' strike the lifeless and drippinir- head; but 
' " * HI cNme Abd net thoficafipld mukes the shamd* * 
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ihis! outrage MahodM^ -weiL ifaoae^ ^iM^ U MB 'Tdot 
wont to be easily revolted by any iudeceneies ;* and 
tbft maiVa fCQiuUiot wa& sa muoh ^olaimed against 
4iit oftstMir by way of pimkhmeiiti; woe obliged 
to send him for a short time to prison. As present- 
.ingj A eoAtrast ba4h*ta the conduct and the- sea tence 
«f jtiniB liiinetionftry^ we may* oieutioiii that a young 
tam^ nraaed^Adam ie liux^.-was ioBfualinvii^^ 
much admiration by the dying demeanour of this 
Q3Ltcaar4inary woman, that he 4niinediatdr)^i«ilerw»ds 
WBOte and fttUtthed « dcfeiKttififi'hchr<«oji4iict»)-afid 
even proposed that a 'Statiiif should be )enoMito«her 
, memory, having inscribed on • it the words^ "Tomie 
« vhft wasr greater than Bmtua. V The dacing ; charn*-^ 
' pio^twaS'iiinBiidiately; apprahetidedv >4fhnNm Soto pri* 
sou, and a few days after executed^ confioling him'* 
• -BelCaui his- ikust moments ' with the proud' thought that 
-.j<^itraa(lbt»iyMH)lott^ Goniay^heid^ *hi: 

On the 10th of October the Committee of Adatie 
' Safety rii^ued their 'iatnons decree, that the' iarovem- 
e imenit g£ if ranee <i8h<^dt£antuiue' revohitionary until 

rtiiei]iefeus5ri(« ^^ffrctot/thi^^moDMiV' ^ thstkta* 
-^guagerofilfidAkire^t^ no <>hstrole-»ai»Mted Hws Aiarch 

-I of the Revohition, no bridle restrained the arbitrary 
oWiibandipassions of the tycants^i nonsafiolyueiusledilbr 
iheTGilaaeti^i.'tibdr' forlttdeBi^ theivt livfesv ^enbjAt Ae 
mercy of the^Revolutionary Committees, comratUees 
<composed for the most part ofmeii new in the ^Revo- 
lulK>n^«o£ «tBanger89 : of the most ampUre < and vicious 
^atMtiifB'to be'lbitiidiinMcietjr^ mnny of nthonfr had 
formerly (been coachmen and lacqueys to the emi 
grants; The OEidinary prisons^ could not contain the 
otaaiaDilyrincimsiDg ntunbers of the mmfted. The 
»fia)aee^of the Jjiitembourg was oonvertaddnlio.a phee 
f of detention^ but that vast building sooa became in- 
euffiicient fm the purpose*. They faAdsthen JDOoourse to 
the coUcg^ to the religious iiouwwowa to private 
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houses; Hie revoluiionaFy Taws, and, ebowall, the 
law regarding suspected persons^ entirely peopled 
ItoOi^ 'It was thence thai tt^ Reiroliilikinsffy^QMbu 
t iMdiMD ilsff^ctimsi. Coniages well eseovted/caide' fnm 
iime to time to carry away a certain number of the 
persona thusi confined; who^ being* first conducted to 
ji^ihe Concifergerie^ appeared -mU day before that ler* 
^^albl^'idbm^ feir rare exceptions, 

eondenmed them all to the scaffold. All the towns 
1 4lmm^hont< France we£e, in like manner, plentifally 
. protidM'witi) prisona^'asid groailed UBdev the same 
i'>oppre88iiMi#^^^' Ihanother place the author informs us 
Aat, whereas' beffare the 10th of March the number 
: persons; detained in the difierentr pciscmsp of the 
' i^pital (on pojftkal - aeousatimis^ we presomev * he 
^ means) had scarcely amounted to above a thousand, 
jidtiMse ^l^ the 21st of December to ^ee< thousand 
and nmety*dghty aDd*eventQallyi6iioccded<»fiii» thou«^ 

/lidMI'tu -^-Prn?' ^ * ^* 1 jJi't* « • to f^Mi. 'flit iM - 

- .1 . Onth€jl6tfaiof Ootober the Queen,' Marie Antoinette, 
1 1 iwas\put to deatb onitiBe wme spot whieh,^ liihe months 

• fitkSatt^iimit <beeu%dfmiclied(iwttliitlie blood 4»f ber 
I i 'fausbantfi) ' < execution of this > iU^fa^d princess, 
/ (murder as it was) was among; the /least of the cru- 

«ltied^ heaped on the lattendays of an existence the 
t.'tailiOTfiartHaf'ii^hidiihad betfn |^l»ddened^bp«io>raiich 

sunshine and promise. On the morning- on which 
\4h#'King left the Temple for the last time, his mi- 
-'flecable &milyj.wiiOr.were confined imtiie floor^above 
».t|lai!.wliii& had. been his reeidence^i oentimied, ac* 

ccH'ding 'to the promise he had given them the night 

befioare^f'to expect every moment 40^ be called down, 

* Qhce.4D0ee-to pteS9 to* Uudr boscnoa the foMi ihey 
Loved, befede^i^ tAiouhl' be stiff in deaths They vrere 
for the first time undeceived, and learned that all 
wasiiiWDi il^^he shouta of the tiiumphin^ multitude^ 

. « : 9" Sx4AiHe^lLS7». -f Ibid. p. dd^ ^ 
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Wheh /tbe ftrfA^fcurst of her angui^' litg -sia fci ^ ^ - 
the Queen besotijrht her jailors to allovrhet to see 
Cleryr^who had been with h«r husband dming tht - 
la»th(mniiof (JiMt kn^riMiiiiietit'i'lMii HbAm |3»tilioii • wmn 
refused. The confinement of the unhappy famtVjr* 
became more rigid than ever^ and they were cut off. 
fmtn iMinm»|KicAtioti trntspt* wkh jailom^ 
StiU it was aii msfWdcttbtoG(iii8dteti0nU0(«ll»>tf«b««a'' 
that they were allowed to renmin together; But this 
Ia3t..reittaining comfort, the society of het childreiH ' 
the' ipow^ motheif'WM'Hiit long pei«iflted^<id<^jiky/ 
An ordbr'eaihe from the 6on^entiotf to tftke te^rnon*. 
from her, which the officers, after a contest of mom 
th^n an hour with' her passionate 'aad ^mpkyFing" ap* 
ptelB» fev^fxttyv wii#e onty able i&'etBtieiib iM' 'Iftit hf 
threatening", unless she gave up the child, to killWffl 
in h(er arms^^i From this moment thi^ Kght of life was ^ 
g0nii<^riMia*liW94ihd'Ottoi} raffia ^ 
hcHd ^conifi4reifiv«i)y'tin<M«.: ®w'iYs^^9A'^^ hAguHik^' 
by' another decree^ she wits torn ^durifi^ the #ght> 
from* her ' ^ister*in»Iaw and her datiifhter^ ♦attd- irans«« 
pitted' tbilteiiiiisoiii «rf the edaclerg6#i«M'^iwg«fi»Ai' 
dUi(nQ«»iwBi^iheib^d(ip<Ai^ levik«^^ iii^«ottta^^ ' 

irt'their view, both day and nis;ht : they did ttbt with - 
difaw^»^eii while ahe undressed. Overwheto^ by • 
thM0ite»rible|^iieft .aiid-immiUeMoiiftVtfi^'linfitt«^ 

Queenuspedt her hours in weeping and prayers, 
having no wish but one, that death would come and 
end her sorrows, fiiie had tidt t» wait loa^ fw tbii • 
rejief^Hidthough long ^ifiougfa 'fop *hev'te^'klRiw> tiii 

bitterness of another cruel trial before closinsT her 
eyes for > e ver^ Having been* previously interrogated 

bf '4N}mft'']imDbem «of the Oommittie of^Gettetf^rSe^ • 
carityv sh» was, on the 14th of"Octbb«r, brotigbt 
before the' Revolutionary Tribunal The indictment 
begair by asserting^ in general tenns,< that' the^ crittiea ' 
attvibiKleAi»ta .MfiBsaUii%.4^ BruMbittlty^itb 'Ftedt^* 
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gonde, to Catherine de Medicls» did not approach in 
atrocity those which had been ascertained to have 
been conuxiitted by the widow Capet. The prisoner 
was then specially charged with dilapidation of the 
finances, to satisfy her habits of extravagance ; with 
intriguing with the enemies of France; with treason 
against the nation, eonimitted in appearing at the 
festival given by eertain regiments U> their ofBcera 
at Versailles in the beginnincr of October 1789 ; 
with the distribution of anti-revolutionary writings ; 
witii having oecasioned the fiuniae under whieh the 
people of the capital suffered during the first days of 
the Revolution ; with having, in concert with La- 
iayette md JSaiUy« contrived tha tlight of the King 
to Varennes ; and with various other offences of a 
similar description.. But to these political accusa* 
tbns, which, absurd as they were» considered espe* 
ciaUy as the foundatioii of a^ praoesa like the piiesent^ 
were yet nothuig more tbaa were to* have been 
anticipated from their authors, another was added 
4>£ a character so diabolical » that the invention of so 
honrid an imputation might well be deemed the last 
excess of shamelessness and fiendish malignity, did ' 
not the manner in which it was sought to establish 
the charga disclose to ua an exhiUtion of brutality 
still more monstioasly revolting. Tbe miserable 
mother was accused of outraging all that nature 
most sensitively reveres iu the breast of the woman 
and tbe parent ; and the evidence hroiight forward 
is support of the audacious and loathsome calumny 
was the testimony of iier own child 1 When Marie 
Antoinette, standing before the tribunal^ was first 
questioned on this put of the ohaige against her^ 
a dignified and scornful silence was all her reply; 
and for the instant it shamed her interrogator ; but^ 
when another of her judgea shortly afterwards re*^. 

verted to the auhlecV d)e turned wund to the crowd 
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•liehind her, ftndf while her whole fbtm byiA^ miinta^ 

nance looked noble with the majesty of indignation, 
said, I call on all the mothers who are here pre- 
sent, and I ask of them if this things of which I sM 
accused, be not impossible?" Even on that pre- 
judiced and infuriated auditory the effect of this ap- 
peal was overwhelming* When Roberspierret who 
was not present, w&s afterwards told of the incident^ 
es he sat at dinner with some of his friends, he 
dashed his fork on his plate in a rage, and burst out 
into a violent inveotive against ^ thait imbeeile He- 
bert ' (the pevson who had got up this perl of the 
accusation), for his stupid mismanagement in atlbrd- 
ing his viotimt in her last moments^ such a triumph 
<if pubUo sympathy. 

The trial continned without interruption till four 
o'clock on the morning of the 16th. During all 
this time the prisoner was neither permitted to reture 
to take a^moment^s resti nor scaxcely alkmed even 
the food neiiess&iry to sustain nutare. At one time, 
feeling very thirsty, she requested a little water ; no 
one dared to bring it to her, till she asked it a se- 
eond timei when an officer of gendarmes was unable 
longer tO' withhold so slight a relief from so much 
distress. For the performance of this act of hu- 
manity the man was dismissed from his employment, 
a/ttd might eonsider himself fortunate that did not 
lose his head. The Queen, notwithstanding every 
thing that was done to overcome or weary out her 
oouragOi maintained her firmness unshaken to the 
last At the hour we have mentioned^ sentence of 
death was pronounced against her by the unanimous 
verdict of the Tribunal — a result for which she was 
{>repaiedf and the announcement of which she heard 
without emotion* She was then permitted to retire 
fbr a shor t space ; during part of which she em- 
ployed herself ii^ writing a l^ter to, her eist^-iu-l»M^ 
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Mil pouring out to her, whoiri, howev)§r, tto Imee 
never reached, the last adieus and blessings of a 
motber*6 heart to her now oiphan and utterly 
desolate cbildren* At eleven b'doek, having dressed 
herself in w hite, she took her place in the vehicle, aw 
open cart, which was to convey her to execution. 
Her hands were tied bdiind her baeki and her comp 
pantons were her exeeotioiier and a eonstitutiond 
priest, whose ministrations she had declined. The 
streets through which she was conducted were 
erowded with the populace, who showered all man«> 
Ber of outrag^es upon her as she passed along, with 
pitiless and unceasing perseverance. In as far as 
respected dignity of carriage, the unfortunate prin* 
cess sustained the storm of calumny with which she 
was assailed without shrinking; but the rapidity 
with which the colour came and went in her cheeks, 
whieh, now a glowmg crimson, were the next instant 
deadly pale, and the uidignation and astonishnfent 
which flashed from her eyes, shewed what agitation 
was witluny An immense multitude occupied the 
spacious steps in front of die ohurch of St*>Rooh« 
who made the air ring as she approaofaed widi their 
applauding vociferations; and, when the vehicle came 
up to them, insisted that it should be stopped that 
they might have the better view of their poor« bounds 
tortured victim. Overcome here for a moment she 
turned her back to them, and raising her shoul- 
ders, as if in intense agony, endeavoured to hide 
her head from the persecution of their fury and 
mockery. When she arrived at last in the Place 
Louis XV., after having been ttuis paraded through 
the streets for morethmi an hour and a half, she 
turned her eyes to the garden and palace of the 
Tuileries, while her countenance vividly expressed 
how many remembrances crowded on her hearts 
£he mounted the eoaffbld witb a quick at^ and 
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was immediately led to the block. ' The' HMt* in- 
stant the executioner held up her streaminop' head to 
the (raze of the multitude, who re-echoed his chaa of 
Republic far en6r t like *so many ilufigry bdMk 

of prey howling over their carnac:^. •* * ' 

By three different decrees of the Convention, the 
iirst passed on the Srd, and the two others on lbe 
fmth of Oetoben one faondred and thirt^r-^bree^Aiptt- 
ties in all were consigned to the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. These desolating edicts ^ere adopted wittv- 
t>ut diseussion^a^ Boon «s profxrsed. the mtd meiiliM 
of any name by wa in^vtd<ii»l t^bflNn^ to pri}&i»*iik 
insertion in the bloody list. Eighty of the peTSdnis 
thuB condemned to lose their lives ^for each mi^ht 
^nsi^er .seiitt^ntce of^^deittti' to h»v^ h^n -vSneady 
fiftssed >dfi him) cotitiiili^ii • el&di^ tA ^em0tA *4imt^ 

selves or to effect their escape from' France; the 
remaining forty-three ^ weve seiisedj and UilnTediaitiely 
i!htt&>9m I into' prBto^^ > Onihe ^ <84l^ ^ 4w«nty-otie^ of 

distingnished individuals belonging to the party 
called the Girondists, were brought before the TTribiX' 
ttol." Aftei^ 4he 'fldiAiBadcfn' agitinst them hi)eul * 'faeen 
tenid^ withess^ examitted in stipp^Mt ofiti the 
prisoners, by a special decree of the Convention 
passed on the demand of the court, were prohibited 
'Mtn €Veii' attempting to* iiiako any doftrDcei J ustke 
jteiftif indeed- being entirely disregarded in these exe* 
crable proceedings, it mattered little that its forms 
were also dispensed with. On the 30th the U5>ual 
"fleiitenee df death was pronotmced on the^ 'whole of the 
unfortunate deputies. Villate, who was himsfelf a mem* 
ber of the court, and an eye-witness of the scene which 
took place on this occofiion, has^described it in the fol- 
lowing wordu:*^* Scatv«lywaS'the fiital mofA^dMikj 
pronounced, when Brissot dropthis arms, while his 
4ieadat4be same time sunk ^^wa^npoQ his i>reast. 
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^tenmin^, pnale md tfemblitigv ^denmiidf -pemifri 

siou to speak on the subject of the application of the 
iaw« , -Kohody. paid any attention to bis woirds*. Boi- 
jc»iiy< astomslied^ raising his hat ia. the^aiiv halted 
out, T om innocent; and, turnieg' to.thd people, 
appealed to them with vehemence* The others arose 
spontaneously^ exclaiming, Ptopls^ we ar^inmooent^ 
thejf dfloflire you, ' The people reoaained imniDveable^ 
the ^ndarmes laid hold of the prisoners, and com- 
pelled them to resume their seats. Valaze drew a 
alAteUn^ from) to boa4»in, and* plunged it into bis 
hewl;uhe iNiiMdiately &II baek wA expired^ SHlepy 
?let his two crutches fall to the ground; while, with a 
^countenance full of joy, and rubbing liis hands, 
he called wt, Tki^ day is the briglii^4;^f my lif^ 
fii^ 'advanced hour of.the night (it W94 midnight), 
the lighted torches, the judges and the audience 
fatigued by the protracted sitting — all gave to this 
scene im ■ sombre, impqaiiigr and. iternbte.iChi^i^ter. 
^ ^ ^ Boyerf4j'eBff^d«turnMtOMRiurdJ[)(^ 
inghim in his armS) exclaimed, while his countenance 

'W<aa bathed iu tears. It is I who Mate i^e^i the 
*4Wi$8e^ of your deaths Dneos^ Gasping hinv' in his, 
-MpUedfn My friend, oauBsU ^ yomself, we\,0kaU *^ 
.together. ; The Abbe Fauchet, overwhelmed with 
affliction^ seemed to be asking pardon of God; La- 
woK^ presented a contmst to- Dupmt, mha bmiMied 
eourage and energy ; Carra pfeserved his<Mera« air; 
Vergniaud appeared wom out with the length of so 
distressing a > sight 

. On* leaiing- theeourt l^y «Uirew what mignato 
they hdd^ in theiv pocketft among the ofoivdy and 

retired singing the Marseilloise hymn. At noon the 
following J day they were again brought Ibrtb from 
lybeir pmon,fand being plac^. in carts (oneiof n^bioh 
^coayeyed therdead body of Valaze) were ewductodtp 
l4«»JUy«4mid^JbiMer9fl« X>iQad^voil^. . * . . t 
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the usual ploboe oi ^i^QutioDf Some pf .ifcem em^ 
ployed themselves in singiog patriotic wnffi all the 
way. Sillery was the first who mounted the scaffold. 

Several of them attempted to address the multitude— 
]3Ut were unattended to. One called out Vive la 
Mepublique^ while others chaunted the cbormsi 
** Plutut la mort que Pesclavage, c'est la devise des 
FraiKjais" — Rather death than slavery is the motto 
of the, French Thus were cut off at a single blow 
all the memhevs of the Convention most distinguished 
whether for patiiotism or eloquence. Sddom» pro- 
bably> h^s there iall^n at one time beneath ihe as^e of 
the eMcutioner so great a number of eminent mept 
93 were this day sacrificed together in the Piece 
JuQuis XV. 

. Here was executed on the Sth of November the 
famous l4>iiis Philippe Joseph, Duke oi Orleans, 
latterly known by the name pf the Citizen Egalitti. 
This personage, some mouths before, liavino: been 
apprehended at Marseilles, imd been tried there for 
tfonspiraey against the government, and • acqidtted. 

The committer of Public Safety, however, ordered 
him to be detained in pribou — and, having been 
brought to Paris, he was carried before the JBLevo* 
lutionary Tribunal on the day we have mentioned. 
After a trial, conducted in the usual manner, the 
usual sentence was passed on him, and he was ex- 
eeuted the aame day. The Duke of Orleans dis* 
played a firmness of demeanour, in his last moments, 
scarcely to have been expected from his previous con«^ 
duct or character. The cart in which h^ was con- 
V€^ed, along with three other convicts, to execution, 
was made to slop fur some minules in front of tli€ 

♦ Dulaure, Exquisses, lii. 107. Dulaure was liimself one 
of the deputies consigned by ihe edict of the Coiuetition lo the 
tender mercies of tlie Revolutionary Tribunal^ but was lyriAitiftte 
euuugh tQ. effect «»CAp« to ^wiUej^iU^ . « ^ 
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Palais Royal ; but he loolced upon hift ancient resi*- 
dence with an unmoved countenance. From the 
iiioment of his condetnaation he had refiraiRed from 
niteilng a mnrmur against either his judges or any 
one else ; and, even when the choice wag offered him 
ot havings his execution deterred till the following 
dfty, be declined availing himself of that indulgetice. 
A writer of warm royalist principles, who was his 
fdlow-prisoner in the Conciergerie, saw him after 
iiifi condemnation traversing the court of the prison, 
escorted by half a dozen gendarmes with their naked 
sabres crossed. ** It ought to be told," says this 
writer, " that from his proud and assured march, and 
tats truly noble air, you would have taken him rather 
Ibr a general commanding his soldiers than for a 
prisoner about to be led to the scaffold*.** 

Two days after the execution of the Duke of 
Orleans another distinguished victim perished on the 
same spot, the gifted and courageous Mad&me Ro- 
land, wife of the ex-minister. Roland himself had 
teken flight from Paris immediately aiter the ca- 
tastrophe of the Sd of J une ; on which occasion it 
was remarked, in allusion to the aid in the com- 
position of his speeches and official papers which he 
was supposed to receive from his wife, that he had 
got off with his body, but had left his soul behind 
him. Madame Roland was brought before the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal on the 6th. She had attired 
liersdf with cure fbr the occasion in a dress of while^ 
over which her long black hair descended in pro- 
fusion to iier waist. Her trial was the usual me- 
lancholy mockery of law and justice, intended appa- 
tentiy only to inflict upon the unftnrtunate individual 
already doomed to the guillotine, the agony of a pro- 
longed torture before the finishing and emancii)atiug 
Mrolce* Madame RoliUid endured the rudeness, vio* 
41 M. BssoUeUi t»Bidgiaphie VnivBttsm loaau 135* 
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JfiEce, and shamelcsa injustice to which she was sub^ 
jeoted for the most part with unmoved serenity and 

firmness. At one time only, some disgraceful inter* 
rogatories that were pressed upon her by her un- 
manly judges* wrung from her a few indignant 
tears. When, too, on proceeding to read her d^nce* 
she was stopped by the president, she turned round 
to the audience and appealed to them against this 
arbitrary treatment ; but they only replied to her hy 
shouts of Vive la RepuUique ! When her sentence 
was pronounced she thanked her judges, and left the 
bar with a light step,, as if deUghted with the thought 
that the worst of her sufferings was over. She was 
conveyed to the scafibld at three o'cloeic in the after* 
noon of the following day, in the same cart with 
M. Lamarche, director of the fabrication of assignats, 
who, having been just about to be married to a lady 
to whom he was tenderly attached, remained sunk in 
despondency, as he reflected on his hard fate. His 
companion did every thing in her power, as they rode 
through the streets, to arouse and encourage the 
wretched man \ and when they stood together on the 
scaffold, and the executioner was about to lead her 
first to the block, she requested permission to give up 
her right of precedence to Lunajclier as less able 
than she was to endure a protraction of tlie punish- 
ment, or the sight of another's blood. The man 
hesitated* saying that his orders were to give her the 
first turn ; on which she replied with a smilcy ^ But 
you cannot surely refuse a woman her last request;' 
and she obtained what she asked. The last words she 
uttered were addressed to the statue of Liberty which 
stood near the scaffold, turning her eyes to which she 
exclaimed, OA, Liberty / what crimes are commuted 
in thy name. 

. The executions of this year were concluded by that 
of the brave Duke de Biron, who was guillotmed on 
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Ihe 31st of December. This nobleman was one of 
the most distinguished individuals of his clsiss who^ 
mte. first inoeakiRi^ out^ eapou&ed the cause dF the 
IBtevoliitiaii, <aiid he hAdniMe edv€ml htiDi^Cftf wHh 

Itturels by his valour in the wars which had iolUnved 
that convulsion. Before setting out for execution he 
taksA for ^tx^m^- wMte wine and oyster^ ; tod» ml 
fisblnng his fepast, ponned out tD the executtdne^ 
erfd '4he jailor, and invited them to drink alonp^ with 
bim. He: then mounted the cart, and proceeded to 
meetjfaisifiUe with apjMktent fmeondem/ A con^fider^* 
able nanditeri of' dtfaer petMlia w<»re executed lit thd 
same time. - ' * • - . . • • 

The commencement of the year 1794 only beheld 
thawdrk ofiUood^ pttM^A ft^ter tUM ever: Robe^i 
piecre how be^n to find it necessary, in drder t6 re'-* 
tain: his . power, to defend himself against tliose tvhrt 
had mainlyiBSsiftted^hiEn m a(;qtiirin^ it ; and he did 
koltfailitbit^'his ftiettSAf^s a^iD^t his fdi^^ toolfa 
and associates with the same dietei^mihed and r^- 
xnorseless severity as he had employed lagainst all 
elteieiwho had hitherto dros^ed the path of his am- 
Uttt>ii)rMiChi ibetfiiiit.of March; ' if libehv Anabhtois 

ClootZi Destieux, and seventeen other perJ^dns,' one 
of them a woman, were broui^ht to trial betbre the 
BieraiiKdoaary Tribimal. On the 24th sentence of 
dtaAh wds puraouneed ttpoti ninetei^n 6iP thetn, !fi« 
ckiding* the woman, wliose execution, however, was 
oidered to be deferred on her being declared preg- 
nanfe- H^ibeftr on this occasion^ shewed how little liis 
familiarity with blbod and' this ample Experience he 
had had in sending others to the scafFoid, hkd fitted 
hioB to- meet death himself with ordinary composure : 
-^t^whee ioB fate was annouticed, the miscreant, bvet^ 
come by the agony of his fears, sunk down on the 
^r» ^diiad io be carried back to his prison by th^ 
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officers df tbfe toart. The comk^ tmte ^MaSnted 

at four o'clock in the afternoon of the same day* 
' Danton and other chiefs of the Mountain^ wha 
bad hitherto been the obsequious slaves of Roborfr- 
|iierr^, fbhdiy ima^ned fliat they took the best pos- 
sible method to secure their own lives by aiding the 
tyrant in the destruction of Hebert and his com- 

Sauions. They were not long permitted to indulge 
lis dehisiotL' On ihe M of April the judges of lie 
Revolutionary Tribunal beheld, standing at their bar. 
Danton — the very man to whose exertions that tei^ 
rible court had principrily owed Its est ablisbmeitfc^ 
Camfne-Die^oulttis, who had bttt a few weeksr^ 
fore been employied by Roberspierre to blacken the re- 
putation of Uebert with the public, m order the better 
to pi^piire the way ibr his ex^vition-^-ttiid thirteen 
other indiVtdtids, most of them more or less dfs- 

tinguished in the history of the Revolution. Oil the 
5th sentence of death was pronounced on all of 
them ikve 0ndt tod oirHed into Mf^eotibik a few 
lltnir^ dflelr^rds; C!ttiiliI1e.Desmou)iiis, wh<»' had 
from the commencement of the trial o-iven free ex- 
pression to his rage and bis sense of the ingratitude 
^of Rdberspiekte; O^red so Tiblent a resistatice whta 
' 'he Was £lbout to be placed in the fatal cart, that his 
clothes wer^ torn to* Vags in the struggle. Danton, 
before leaving the Conciergerie, expressed in bitter 
tdtnis his regret Ibr having contribuled to the esta- 
blishment of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and asked 
pardon of God and men for that crime. When he 
arrived on the scafibld^ he broke out at first into 
some^ Tamentatiotis on the subject of his wMe and 
children; but soon checked himself, and, saying with 
a lively accent, Danton, no weakness / dried up his 
tear^. Whil^ about to kneel down to submit hitnself 
tb^'thii kstrbmTent of death* be turned to die «gi«i 
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tetttioner, . and wdt ^* Yott-vill shev mv head to tfae 

people 5 it Js well worth their looking aL Danton's 
countenance, if we may trust the common portiraits^ 
WW QQe of the true revolutionary cwkU 

After itliis generdly twenty'rfive. or thirty pecsong 
were sacrificed every day. We can only afford to 
juentioB the names a few of the more distinguished 
9mong these loaay vicUins* On the 10th of April 
perished among others General Arthur DflloB^ GobeI» 
tiie late archbishop of Piiris, and the widow of Ca- 
^^^e Peaipoulins. On the 20tb thirty-one geutle- 
jnti9» moFt of them formerly counseUorB of the par- 
Uaiment^of. Paris ^nd Taulouae, were condemned an4 
executed together. On the 22d the venerable M. 
Jilalesherbes, the defender of the King, along with 
his -daughter^ tb^ Marquis de Ch&t^bciantf and 
.several otbers of tbe.old nobflity, suffered* On the 
29th the Duke deVilleroy, the Comtes d'Estaing 
and B^thiip^rCbarrost, with thirty, more^ many of 
(hem. pi9PQns of rpiiik« underwent a. like ffite# Qn 
the 8th ^f May was put to death the i^ustrious La- 
voisier, a.name of the highest celebrity in the history 
i^,miQ4em chemistry. This distiuguish^d individui^l, 
on veceiviog bis sentence of condemnation^ had peti* 
tioned for a ^respite of a few days that he might 
finish some important experiments with which he 
wSfS engaged; but his judges refused to hear. his 
prayer^ and ordered him at once to the scaffi>ld» ob« 
serving that the Republic had no need of chemists. 
Lavoisier's crime consisted in his having been for- 
merly one. of the farmers-general of taxes » a class of 
persons wljpm it was resolved to cut off by a general 
act of destruction, and thirty more of whona accord- 
ingly were executed along with him. , 

Twa days after this perished the princess Eliza** 
betbi tiie admiraUe sist^ of JUo^uis XYL This illus-> 
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trioua ladjfi a(ler enduring a rigorous confiaement of 
Iwcotgr^otie months in the Temple^ had been the day 
htfoT^ separated from her niece^ and conducted to the. 

Conciei^erie. She was brought before the Revolu^ 
tionary Tribunal on the morning of the 10th, nloug 
with twwiy**&ur other persons of both eexe& AU 
the prisoners were condemned to death aad executed 
the same day. On the way to the scaffold the prin- 
cess e&erted herself in consoling her female com-^ 
panions* aad wbortmg tbetn to firmnesa and resign 
nation* They were all executed before her; and 
each on moving to the block made her a respectful 
oheisaMe^ and i:eceived .from her in retura an atiec-^ 
tionate! ^brace. . Ttiis .amiable priooesB had just 
entered her thu:ty-fir3t .,j5ear,. whcai she . was Uiu& 
crnelljr ipwrdered. 

..But we;^^]^ n^t.c^Ved upon at present ,tp pnreiia: 
njfWhv&M^^her. th^ of .thesebutefaeries* Ala^rm^ 

ed by t^ growing murmurs of the inhabitants of the 
I^U^j^ £(fi||iord and the other streets through whicb 
tl)e .vic^ma ^WiQce.imnt ftp p9<ss. the Plaoe Jbouia-. 
XyU Roberspiecre mA length removed the instrament. 
of de^th to the Place de la Bastile at the opposite 
extremitjj ^.^the^.QijLy* Xt/i^as afterwards transfenrod 
BiiilrfBifl^ 'tprtha^.a^^aQd .s^t.up in the. Place.da 
Tsoner . f Tbe number of those .daily conducted ta 
execution increased afterwards considerably beyond 
ev^U: the largest amount that we have yet had occa^* 
sibii'to notice/ U> eeldom fdi below foxty and some** 
times rose to about seventy, all of wbom, no matter 
how various their accusations, were generally tried 
in tbe .mocaing.and guillotined the same afternooQ^ 
tha fonnar apcyratioa. occupying hardly more lima 
tl^an the latter> ^ * 

• .But the catastrophe of the 9th Thermidor (27th 

ef.^i|)y),paa»e.itt;^t|,.and coosigaed. tba tyraAtjand 
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his associates to the same fate which doring the 
fourteen months of their domination they had in- 
flicted on so many thousands of their countrymen. 
The blood of Roberspierre and his fellow-butchers of 
the Revolutionary Tribunal and the Commune was 
the last that flowed in the Place Louis XV. On 
the afternoon of the 28th of J uly Roberspierre and 
his brother, Couthon and St. Just» the two chief 
instruments of his tyranny, Dumas, the president of 
their infamous tribunal, Lescot-Fleuriot, the mayor 
of Fbris, Hanriot, who on the preceding night had 
commanded the troops in the interest of the Com- 
mune, and fifteen other members of the defeated 
faction, in all twenty- two individuals, were conducted 
to the scaffold* For a long time past the' inhabit 
tants of the capital, partly from disgust and partly 
from indifference, had almost ceased to assemble to 
witness the guillotine at work ; it rarely happened 
that the number of the spectators on any day 
equalled that of the persons executed* ' But on this 
occasion the multitude that filled the streets through 
which the criminals had to pass, seemed to comprise 
all Paris. The condemned wretches, as they sat 
bound in the carts that slowly conveyed them through 
the midst of this dense mass, presented an appearance 
singularly wild and horrible. Roberspierre himself, 
alr^y wounded by a pistol bullet, which had btoken 
his under-jaw, had his head sunk on his breast, 
while the usual tiger-hke expression of his counte- 
nance was rendered beyond description hideous and 
revolting by the bloody bandages in which it viras 
partly enveloped, the disfigurement it had under- 
gone, and the visible anguish written on every fea- 
ture. Many of the others also still wore in their 
aspect the ferocity, affright, and exhaustion pro- 
duced by the recent struggle, or exhibited iu their 
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persons and attire traces of the violence of their cap- 
tors, or injuries received in their vain endeavours to 
escape from their hands. They looked/' says a 
historiati, " not 8d much like ordinary criminals as 
like so many wild beasts taken in a snare, and whom 
it had been impossible to lay hold of without mutilat- 
ing them As they passed along to their well- 
merited doom, the execrations of the people fell on 
them in showers. Frequently the procession was 
compelled to stop that the emancipated and e&ulting 
itmltitude might send their cries of rage, mockery, 
BnA triutiiph the deeper into the hearts of their over* 
thrown oppressors. When they at last reached the | 
tlace Jiouis XV. their eyes, to whatever side they | 
turned, could find nothing but the surrounding mul- 
titude to rest upon. £very foot of the immense 
square was occupied, and numbers crowded the roofs 
of the surrounding buildings. The guillotine soon 
did its work. The executioner, however, after Robers* ! 
pieire, already half dead, was spread out on the 
block, thought it necessary to remove the bandage t 
from his ueck before allowing the fatal cleaver to 
desceua on it^ As the man performed this opera- 
tion with tio great tenderne^s^ the fractured jaw was 
almost torn from the rest of the head, the blood 
gushed forth in a torrent; and the tortured wretch 
gave utterance to his agony in a howl of terrific 
wildness. Thus perished these men, the rejoicing 
people crowding* to the spectacle of their bloody 
death as to a great national festival. On the fol* 
lowing day seventy more members of the Commnne 
Were executed on the same spot. 

■ 

The overturning of the different royal stahies < 
which decorated the dty was the principal amusem^at 

* Desodoardes, vi. 29# 
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of the mob on the Htb of August, 178$2, the d&y after 
the famous attack on the Tiiileries, which effected the 

destruction of the monarchy. The Assembly had 
passed a decree in the morning commanding that 
these memorials of the abolished nSgime should b^ 
removed. Among others, the statue of Louis XV., 
which occupied the centre of this square, fell a sa- 
crifice, of course, to the popular fury. Af^^^ they^ 
had succeeded in bringing down the figure of the 
monarch, one of the legs remained attached to the 
horse, on which a spectator remarked, * that royalty, 
it appeared, had still a foot in the stirrup.' Some 
months after a statue of Liberty in plaster took the 
place of the demolished bronze ; and the square 
itself chciiiged its old name for that of the Place de 
la Revolution. The goddess continued to occupy 
her station till the 20th of March, 1800, when she 
was displaced by a decree of the Consuls, to make 
room for a national column, of which, however, all 
that was actually erected was a wooden model, wrap-* 
ped in a covering of calico. On this occ|tsiofi tne 
square received the new name of the Place, de la 
Concorde^ which it retained till the ireturn of the 
Bourbons, when its original designation was restored 
to it. But although it was at first intended that a 
copy of the original statue should also be erected, 
the order issued lor that purpose was never carried 
into execution; and soon after the accession of 
Charles X* it w&s determined to place the figure*of 
Louis XVI. in the centre of the square, and to call 
it in future after the name of that monarch, of whose 
last moments it was the scene. As yet, however, 
the spot which since its first appropriation has been 
so variously dedicated, remains without any actual 
occupant. The base, however, intended for the statue 
of Louis XVL wa^t i9 August; Imtf 6ud4^nly amtir 
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merited with an inscription purporting that it was 
desioned for a monument to the charter. ; 

Of the two large and richly-ornamented edifices 
on the north side of the Place Louis XV.» the fronts 
of which were erected by Potain, after the designs 
of Gabriel, the one nearest the Tuileries original 
served as a Garde-meuble, or repository for the 
jewels and other precious articles belonging to.ibiB 
Crown. The treasures preserved here, and which 
had been formerly kept in a building near the Louvre, 
were of immense value. Amonii^ a vast number i)f 
other jewels were the two celebrated diamonds 
known under the names of the Sanci and the Regent 
(from their former possessors Nicolas de Harley ifc 
Sanci, and the Regent Duke of Orleans), the latter 
of which had been purchased by the Duke for two 
millions of francs, its weight being nearly five hun- 
dred grains. On the night of the 16th of September, 
1792, perhaps the greatest robberjs reckoning by the 
value of the plunder, that ever was attempted, was 
effected in the Garde-meuble. The thieves, although 
there were a great many of them, had contrived tb 
introduce themselves into the building without beingf 
noticed ; and the first thing which attracted atten- 
tion to their proceedings was the appearance of one 
of them who was observed by a patrole descending 
from the lantern in making his exit. On beinj^ 
seized, his pockets were found full of gold, silver, 
and jewels. Another, who fell in the hurry of hh 
descent, was also caught hold of, and was discovered 
to be as richly loaded. All the rest escaped, carrying 
with them the most precious contents of the treasury, 
and, among other articles, both the Sanci and the 
Regent diamonds. The value of the whole property 
abstracted was estimated at thirty- six millions of 
francs, or 1,500,000/. sterling. On the information, 
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however, of the two me^ who had been tal<en, their 
accomplices, to the number of twenty-one^ wture ap- 
prehended in the course of a few d&ys ; and soon 
after nearly all the booty they had carried off With 
them was recovered. Many of the objects of cu- 
riosity and value which were lodged in the Garde- 
meuble were afterwards dispersed arid lost during' 
the anarchy of the Revolutioh. The bulldinsf itself 
was converted, under N&poleoti, into the residence 
and offices of the Minister of Marine, a purpose for 
which it is still employed. It is noW accordine:Iy 
generally called the Admiralty {VAmiranti), The 
Garde-meuble, which Napoleon established in the 
Rue des Champs Elysees was transferred, in 1826, 
to the Rue Bergfere. 

To the west/the Place Louls XV. dpiHS tfat'd Ae 
magnificent road bordered with trees d^lleil thfe 
Avenue de Neuilly, which, aftet passing thfough thfe 
Champs Elysees, is terminated by the barnei* df the 
same name and the spacious circulat Place dc 
PEtoite with its unfinished triumphal ardh iti the 
centre. The Barrier de Neuilly (or de fEtoile^ It 
is often called) was the scene of the last enddilriter 
between the troops and the people bh the 29th of 
July 1830. We have given an engraving of the 
gate, with the appearance it presertten on that occa- 
sion, from an original drawing ; and fchall reCdiitit 
the circumstances of the affair in oUi" stdotid voltitil^. 
The Barriere de Neuilly, it will be perceived, con- 
sists of two square buildings, surrounded by co- 
lumns of rather a peculiar construction, each bclilg 
divided as it were into a succession of shafts by the 
intervention of salient blocks, which may be considered 
as forming at once, capitals to what they stkriflOtint, 
and pedestals in relation to what they support. The 
effect thus produced is not, upon the wholcft un- 
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pleasing^ in a structure such as the present, where 
the eye lookft rather for the variety and florid orna- 
ment of a work of fancy than for the grand and im- 
po^inff in arehiteeture. This barrier, like the others, 
was built after the designs of Ledoux, whose patron, 
the minister Calonne, somewhat strangely chose the 
.period of severe financial embarrassment immediately 
preceding the Revolution, in which to commence the 
erection of these gorgeous and expensive structures. 
*' The luxury," says a late writer, " which the archi- 
tect has lavished upon these productions, offends 
every notion of propriety ; people beheld with dis- 




pleasure and murmuring such sumptuous edifices 
consecrated to the purposes of an exaction oppressive 
to all Glasses in the community, and harassing in 
the extreme to commerce. It was to whiten sepul- 
chres, to hold up to admiration the instruments of 
tyranny 

The same honest historian is not less severe in his 
strictures on the celebrated triumphal arch of TEtoile. 

^ DuUure^ Hi<>toire de P«iris; ix. 397. 
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" The events of 1814," he says, " which Bonaparte 
ought to have foreseen, and which his successive 
invasions on the rights of the French nation and on 
foreign states had brought about, arrested the pro- 
gress of this monument of pride which he was 
'erecting to his own glory. The scaffolds were taken 
down, and the wood was employed in constructing ^ 
the roof of a warehouse for corn. A Belve5dere (or 
terrace for viewing the surrounding scenery) has 
been established on the top of the masses of masonry. 
Everything announces that the work will never be pro- 
ceeded with, and that the portions of it already built 
will be reduced in a few years to the resemblance of 
ancient ruins t." The arch of TEtoile was begun 
by Napoleon in 1806, to commemorate the victories 
which had crowned the arms of France under his 
sovereignty ; and was intended to form the most 
colossal monument of the kind which had ever been 
erected. Its height was to rise to 133 feet, the 
breadth or span being 138, and the thickness 68 feet. 
Workmen were employed upon the structure for 
eight years, and immense sums of money were ex- 
pended upon it. On the 1st of April 1810, when 
the Empress Maria Louis made her entry into Paris, 
a representation of the finished arch was erected of 
wood, which, being covered over with painted cloth, 
gave a sufficiently accurate notion of the whole 
design, and had a magnificent appearance. Not- 
withstanding Dulaure's anticipations, Charles X. had 
some years ago given orders for prosecuting the 
construction of this vast monument ; and the work 
was proceeding, we believe, with considerable activity 
when the events of last July occurred, — the intention, 
however, beins: to dedicate the memorial to the ex- 
ploits of the Due d'Angouleme in Spain, a miserable 

fib. p. 381. 
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bBtitjiitMiHit must be aeknowledged, fbf th^ dri^nal 

design. We subjoin a cut of it as it appeared with 
the scaffolding around it immediately after the recent 
rt^lutidn. 
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. ' i ' ' CiiAPX£a XIIL . ' . 

SIBBBB OF VhtOBk 

Tbe walls by which Paris is at preseat fiummnded 
are oidy • intended / ta senre certain porpdses of : 'polioe- 
tndrfideal.vegiilation'; but ito. ancient fotftifioitiona 
were erected for sterner uses. This capital has been 
repeatedly exposed ta the storm both of fiireign ia^' 
ymm^mA of eitil* war r >aiid the. maisaiire gates mud 
ttirretted IwttdeiMBts «f^otiie« limeB,rwitiL die bioadr 
moat, crossed only by drawbridges, that swept their 
base, were biit/the hieces^y fences witb^which. the« 
ifl^fai|ant»'^ei^ flbligedritd shekciil thefmehnda ifiiiuB: 
the "tempeitiiour barbarism in 'lhe'>iiridtt mff which 
they ' Hved.The sieges of Paris form some of the" 
most i interesting ^passages of French rbistorjUi 
propOsfe^^invthfe present. chapter to taite'sadi. a.knpid' 
view as oorlimks* permit of «ome of the principal of 
them ; aiming, as we go along, rather to collect a few 
of thO' fnore -remarkable , incidents of each, than j to 
proemt any minute i^ronologioad detail of ndlHary 
movements. 

The earliest hostile attacks to which this capital 
was exposed wene directed against it before any por* 
tioti nf-tha iotwQ^ eBeqitlhaA in the midst of the civer^ 
could boast of a fortitied iDclosure at all. The Nor* 
mail pirates, by whom, as aheady mentioned, it was 
repeatedly aseauked dimng the latter part of theMinth 
century^ need to eoam againat it by sailiDg^'up^iiha 
Seine in fleets of boats. In this manner they ra* 
vaged the: placecthi^eL times in theooui^ o£SfifiexL or 
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sixteen years, without encountering even the shew of 
lesistauoe either from the inhabitants tbemselveB* 
whose houses they plundered and burned, or 
from the feeble princes who at this period filled the 
throne of Charlemagne. On the last of these oc- 
casions, namdy in ttie yen 861» they broke down 
the only bridge which then connected the He de 
la Cite with the northern side of the river, because 
its piers formed an obstacle to the farther pas* 
fibgie of'tfaeir ^larga- boats; and this done, they wera 
enabled ' for the first time to extend their predatory 
incursion beyond Paris, and to attack and despoU 
the' fa&therta umuskedi towns of Means and Mehin* 
Snehk«n>aggiwation of their xustomsryoutttists air 
last roused the King, Charles the Bald, to the neces- 
sity of providing: some means of resisting >theili ; ^and 
with this view he rebuilt the demoU^hed' bridge* aaili 
foiii^tetb it aaidi^the^JPetit^iton* with* ton^ 
eaoh ' extremity. ^ Deterred probably by these prepa* 
rations for deiience on the . part of their former 'vie«* 
time, ithei piiatesf idid liHt again 'vcntwd to.i^ppi^ 
BaMs forararly.a iqnarter of aeentury ; sbnt^elrilasl in: 
886 the part of the river immediately below the town 
coco nmra appeared crowded adth theia beats. The 
wseeb'vana ^saidrtoahaire icoveeed a apaoerfof imO^ 
leagues, and to have carried a force of no iewer than 
30,000 men. The invaders, respecting the improved: 
resources of their enemies, now only demaadixi thai 
they shouU be- allowed to fxroeeed up the riven on 
which condition they promised to leave Paris un» 
Umcbed* This proposal not having been ii^ned to^ 
tfaeyieiokred to bedqpe the dtfi *aaDd.oki the twenty** 
fifth of .Noronbeff they nmde their first attack upon 
it Besides the towers already spoken of at the ex- 
tremities «f the two bridges, Paris appears by this time 
to have bcta akraigthened by a variety 4i§ other de^ 
^ces ; among, which is particubdy nicnlioiifid. a^ 
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WOfiden/ereotioii* Wisgi a foundation of masonry, 
-wUich stopd at the west end of th^ He de» ^ 
Ci^iAdjoming the Palaia Juotio^yithen jtha.ini- 
of.»Ciuiu^£iudfi»#t thei^emcir mr feunbl .faii 
#ff,t|ie town. This citadel formed throughout ttfe 
fi^gie, the principal object against which the AQsailaals 
^reqt^d their etiort^ ; but althoi^h -ihejirfmeverflA 
in (h^a|>l0ni|itft.ia«lQ«lropGH* guin pdssfeBskm afil^fbr 
inofe than thirteen months,. during which it was^ub- 
jected to eight successive attacks^ 4hey .were at last 
i^i^^ed to iiQ^ioquish the emb^prise/./ Itoejntlufa eite- 
jllQyiB4*tbfil1lsfiAiN» in« lajOB^. waste 'tiii& open country 
^¥Qua4 Paris; but the spoil they thus obtained was of 
v^y inferior amount tonwbattbeyahad been wont to 

.TilM aQds^speoially.ihe rieh>dvnlttnents, images, and 
^tb?a^iraii.sporuble possessions' of the religious ihou«ei 
(not forgfettmgL theiriboaesi of saintrf bones atld'Oliicr 
jh^3fif^Ii^8),<ib4ci bettiarembvad'htfoitetttojefAnfti^ii^ 
dHfil^.-ofithtrskge^aiiddeposifed within tbe^ty under 
Jh^^h^U^p of the i Gcently emcted foi^tifkjations. *^HlC 
King, Gh^desu the .Jb]at» at iaat ventnired'ttfittdvatiM 

af biatecdiory ; ankH he actually approached aj^ n^a Ahe 
^cepe of their deYa$tations-a»<the plain below Moot^ 
JlWi5tr«ih Btttifaore he stopped, aiid,^in«««d rtHlghtingr, 
S»lMediiato<iicigeaiatiraawitli4beiir^^ agreed 
Iq pay tlmi.the smn of fourteen) hundred marks on 
eqndition of their raising the siege. HaVritg^ tib* 
t«Aaed these tewns, tke No^maina 4julmly jy^oceeded 
lii>pilUitheir»4)Qats> tip from the iwtef, and to draw 
4hfll|;^n^^^lhe land till they reached the part of 
the river immediately above the city, where they set 
them again afloat. After this they continued their 
ypy^ge Witlpout farther impediment ; and a few 
months more saw them return to Paris, loaded with 

the plunder of Oie towns ou the banks of the upper 
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part of the Seine, of the Marne, and of the Youne, to 
receive payment of the stipulated price of their for* 
bearance in regard to that capital This siege has 
hem rendered the more memorable by a curioas 
Latin poem of which it forms the subject, and which 
has come down to us, written by Abbo, a brother of 
the monastery of St 6ermain-de8*Pr^8» who was an 
eye*witne8s of the events which he describes 

Ptois was not a«rain subjected to any hostile 
assault for nearly a century from this time. In 978» 
the Emperor Otho II, advanced against it with 
an army of sfacty thousand men, and, falling upon 
the suburb to the north of the river, set it on fire. 
The formidable numbers of the assailants, how- 
ever, did not deter the French King Lothaire from 
going out to meet them ; and in a battle which 
ensued in the neighbourhood of the scene of Otho*8 
recent devastations, tliat commander was beaten with 
great slaughter, and forced to retire upon the heights 
of Montmartre, where he endeavoured to blunt the 
sense of his defeat by making his troops sing a 
hallelujah in celebration of the honour he had won 
by having advanced so near the city as to have struck 
one of its « ates with his lance. But Otho, thus so 
ready to forget a battle lost and a large portion of 
his army destroyed, in the glory of an exploit attended 
vrith no consequences whatever, was soon furnished 
with more recollections of the same unpleasant sort 
to drown, if he chose, in psalms of triumph. Being 
again attacked by Ixithaire, on the ground where 
he had encamped, he sustained a second defeat 
still more complete than the former, and, being put 

* This poem, which consists of two books, is printed in the 
second vulume of Duchesne's Histori;o Francorum Scriptores 
(Paris, 1636), and in other similar coUectioas, It has also beea 
published separately* 
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to flight, was pursued as far as Soissons, where he 
was obliged to le^ve ail his baggage to be tiie spoil 
6f his conqueror. 

We pass over many disturbances and civil eonfltcts 
of which Paris or its vicinity was the theatre, during' 
the gloom of the eleventh and the two following' 
centuries. The misgovernment and social diaorgan* 
ization- which generally prevailed throughout Bo- 
rope during a large portion of this barbarous p^^riod, 
were aggravated in France by the unhappy coaditioa 
of the monarchy, recently transferred to a new line, 
the members of which, for a long time, on every suo- 
oessive vacancy of the throne, divided and arrayed 
against each other in a family war. Paris, on various 
occasions* suffered greatly from these unnatural con- 
tentions ; while it was eTcposed to more unremitted 
disquietude from the universal license which reigned 
among the nobility, or greater proprietors of the 
soil, in this weak and distracted state of the royal 
authority. The fields around the town sometimes 
remained for a long* course of years untiiled, pre- 
senting to the eye scarcely any other evidences of 
the land being the abode of man, except here and 
there the fortress of some feudal lord, — a robber who 
rarely issued from his den but to carry fire and 
devastation wherever there was aught to plunder 
or to destroy^. The inhabitants of the suburban 
parts of Paris dreaded these domestic ravagers as 
much as any foreign enemy. Their dwellings were 
lepeatedly pillaged or burned, sometimes by the 
predatory inroad, of an individual marauder, some* 
times in the course of one of those fierce encounters 
between the partisans of opposite factions which the 
circumstan(ies of the time rendered so commoa 
It woold be easy, from the notices of the old chro« 

* bee DuUurei Histoire de Faris, ii. 15* 
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niclers, to mate an ample enumeration of localities 
within and around the city, which were the scenes 
in those remote ages of the most desolating acts of 
strife and violence. But it will be more interesting 
to the general reader to be introduced to some of 
the more memorable conflicts ot later periods. 

In 1358 Paris was the theatre of very extracHrdi-* 
nary transactions. The reigning^ King John had 
fallen into the hands of the English at the battle of 
Poictiers, gained l)y the Black Prince, on the 19th of 
September, 1356; and in his absence his son 
Charles, the Dauphin, then scarcely twenty years of 
age, had been appointed lieutenant-i)eneral of the 
kingdom. This young and inexperienced prince, 
however, ivas no sooner plaoed at the bead of the 
government than he contrived by his measures to 
embroil himself both with the States-General, which 
had been assembled in the public emergency, and 
with some of the most influential bodies in Paris* 
An CHrdinance in particular, which he issued, com- 
manding: the currency of a debased coinas^e, excited 
deservedly the universal indignation of the commercial 
part of the community, at whose head stood, under 
the title of Provost of the Merchants, the famous 
Stephen Marcel, already uientiuned in onr intro- 
ductory chapter as the chief director of the new forti- 
fications with which it was deemed requisite at this 
time to enclose the city. Charles, in the ill-humour 
into which he was thrown by the opposition he had 
met with, had, after dismissing the Stated-General, 
withdrawn himself from Paris to Metz, and left his 
brother, the Duke of Aiijou, to preside over the g^o- 
vernment. The Provost ot the Merchants sought the 
Duke in his palace of the Louvre, and addressed him 
with so much resolution on the subject of the oh-- 
noxious ordinance, that he thought proper to sus- 
pend it until his brother should return* When 
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Charles,' soon after this, repaired again to his eapifal»^ 

he tried by personal solicitation to seduce Marcel to 
desert the popular cause ; but the intrepid Provost, 
meeting his overtares with more than rejection, only 
drevr from the cireamstance new fuel to fked ihe 
general inflammation. Charles at last deemed it 
best to revoke his ordinance. 

This was the first time in which the royal author 
rity in France had been so bearded by the national 
will. Sensible of the immense blow he had struck. 
Marcel resolved not to give the weakened despotisnt 
time to recover from the shock it had received. He 
demanded that the Staies-Oeneral shonld be re**- 
assembled, that the evil advisers into whose hands 
the prince had resigned himself should be dismissed, 
and that' the Council of Thirty-Six, which had been 
appointed to assist him by the Stales-Oeneral in their 
former convocation, should be restored to thehr places. 
The Dauphin had no resource but to obey the ordetu 
of the man who spoke with the voice of the whole 
people. 

These victories over his soverei|:rn carried the Pro- 
vost of the Merchants to the height of popularity and 
influence, but do not seem to have satisfied his iim» 
bition. In the course of a few months more we find 
him at the head of an open rebellion ag;ainst the 
royal authority. King John some time before his 
departure had seized by stratagem the person of his 
cousin, Charles le Mauvais, Kin<^ of Navarre, on 
having ascertained that he was engaged in a con- 
spiracy to deprive him of his crown, and had sent him 
a prisoner to the fortress of Arleux in Cambmy. To* 
wards the close of the year 1357, this personage con-'* 
trived to make his escape from his prison, and im- 
mediately directed his steps to Paris. As soon as he 
reached the neighbourhood of the dty he appears to 
have entered into negociations with Marcel; who 
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the Abbey of SL Genm^in-de^-Pres, viher^ ha itookup 
his lodgings. This was on the 8th of November. 
Qa the 1st of Dec^inber the royal stranger pre^fuftjt^ 
hun&elf l)efore « nrmltUude of m^riy ten .Uviifisi^ 
people who had assembled in . the Fr4-aux-Clerc^ 
adjoining- the Abbey; and standhic^ on an elevated, 
plajt^prm proceeded ta. hftr^ngae tbei. throng with 
ener^etji^ ^d/ fei^rteis eloquence* not only on hie 

own wrongs , but on the public grievances in ge- 
neriiL . His i oration produced 3uch an eflect that 
om sentitnent ^-.jsypipe^hy and* indignation, soon 
peFvad0dstibe«tinimeaseiaudieiice* .MiMoeel inBtantly 

took .advantage of the excitement thus produced. 
C^>Uecting a number, of his principal adl^erenjis, he^ 
proceeded to theiPaJais de Jvstk^ Yfim^ tb/e Dauphiqi,. 
Fe^ided« Thf&.kelptess prince. ^aisffligajiivohlig^ to- 

submit to whatever was demanded of liini. The 
most complete redrea»'Wi^.«tipnUte^ for ;the/i,njprieis| 
of thaKiog of Navarre, wd/O^uti^ 14th fJ^^ofil|h«. 
same month that prince left Paris. u,.,. 

This event however did not bring back tranquillity 
U>. the City. On the contrai^i the p^ij^piiili^r/di^ntent^ 

imoeiediately brakes out agaia with.,g»«at9i; fpryj4hf^<|. 
ever. .Marce) now spoke, of notliing le^s than of dcT' 
fending the town against the royal forces, and ar»; 
»ying the citizens in an ariped conie4¥yc«/9y,J|^r|,|.j;)^ 

proteetioQ, ^ lof their rights. . . With . tbi^i -mm 
directed all who chose to enKst in th^ populac. 

party to distinguish themselves by wearing hoods 
half red and half.,gie«tQ« Xu a short ^^ttk^^ nefuiy 
the whole population adopted tbi» * liwr^ . Ik M^a 
on this occasion also that a singular plan of. bar,- 
ricading the streets* which was frequently, resorted 
to in after-timeSriWQ^ firat brought into use. JSy 
MaroePs divecUons two strong iron hooks weii^.&ngd 
in the wnlls .of the opposite . houses at each .^^4vP£ 
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every street, and between these were extended heavy 
chains of the same metal. The river also, where it 
entered and left the town, was guarded by similar 
defences. 

The hostility of the people against the c^ovem- 
ment now assumed the form of an open insurrection. 
On the 25th of January, 1S58» John BaiUet, the 
Dauphin's treasurer, was assassinated in the streets, 
by Perrin Mac^, a citizen. The University, and the 
clergy with ttie bishop at their head, soon after this 
declared for the cause of the people* Meanwhile 
the King of Navarre with a considerable force made 
his appearance before the walls. The Dauphin, 
environed by so many enemies, was almost reduced 
to the condition of a prisoner within his own palace. 
Even that asylum did not remain long uniiivacied. 
On the 22nd of February, Marcel having assembled 
a body of his adherents, to the number of about 
three thousand armed men, in the Place de St 
Eloi, advanced at their head against the royal resi- 
dence, and soon forced his way into the apartment 
where Charles was. Here his followers by his com- 
mand seized Robert de Clermont and John de Con- 
flans, two of the ministers, and instantly despatched 
them with their poniards. The blood spurted out 
xcpon the dress of the prince himself, so close to him 
were the murders committed. Alarmed for his own 
life, Charles besought the ])rotection of the Provost. 
"Take my cap,'* replied Marcel, "and fear nothing." 
The Dauphin accordingly put on his head the insur- 
rectionary cap, and gave his own gold-einbroidered 
one to Marcel, who wore it as a trophy during the 
rest of the day. 

For some time after this the humbled Lord-Lien- 
tenant existed but as the puppet of the popular 
leader, all whose acts he professed to approve, and 
whose livery even he submitted to assume, gracious^ 
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aceepting two pieces of doth, the one of red and the 

other of green, which ^Marcel presented to him, to 
furnish caps tor all the persoas of his court. Meaur 
while Paris continued a prey to scenes of disorder^ 
violence, and bloodshed. At last, on the 2&th of 
March, the Dauphin found means to escape out of 
the city. Oa this the King of Navarre was imme-^ 
diately received by the dominant party within tbf 
gates, and proclaimed Governor. The Dauphin, on 
the other hand, as soon as he found himself at 
liberty, took the field against the forces of his rival ; 
and a sanguinary and devastating strug:gle eom- 
menced between the two armies, which soon con- 
verted the whole country for eight or ten league^ 
furound the city into a desert. 

The supremacy of the Provost of the Merchants^ 

-however, was now rapidly drawing to a close. His 
alliance with the King of Navarre proved his ruin, 
The nomination of that personage as Governor of 
the City had never been sanctioned by the consent oif 
the inhabitants, and the manner iq which he con- 
ducted the administration of affairs soon lost him 
any degree of popularity he had ever possessed. 
The atrocities committed by his troops in the en- 
virons added to the general detestation with which 
he at last came to be regarded. Yet Marcel had the 
imprudence, in the face of this violent and all but 
universal dissatisfaction, to continue the subservient 
abettor of Charles le Mauvais in all his acts of 
tyranny and schemes of ambition ; thus actually 
doing his utmost to foster and rear up in the bosoin 
pf his country a much more oppressive and odious 
despotism than that which he had so lately en- 
deavoured to destroy. The desertion of the people 
was the natural and deserved reward of this desertion 
of their cause. Perceiving the condition in which 

they were^ he £^nd hi^ royal confederate resolved to 
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bring into the town the troops of the latter, as their 
only means of longer keeping in subjectioii Uie alien* 
ated and indignant citizens. On the evening of the 
Slst of July, accordingly, Marcel, repairing to the 
Porte St. Denis, ordered the guards to deliver up 
the keys to Joceran de Mascon, the treasurer of 
the King of Navarre. But he did not meet with 
the success he expected. The men resolutely refused 
to obey his commands. He attempted to intimidate 
them into compliance; when at last the loudness 
with which he spoke brought to the spot John 
Maillard, the Commandant of the quarter, formerly 
his friend, and who had not up to this time declared 
against him. On learning his present object, how- 
ever, Maillard firmly opposed it. A hot altercation 
ensued, which ended by Maillard formally renouncing 
for ever the cause of his old leader. Immediately 
after this, mounting on horseback, and unfuriing the 
national flac:, he rode through the streets calling out 
Montjoie SL Denis (the old French war-cry), ^br 
the King and the Difke, denouncing at the same 
time the Provost of the Merchants as a traitor, who 
was attempting to deliver over his country to the 
King of Navarre. 

This bold step was the signal for a general revolt 
against the usurpers. Maillard was soon at the 
head of a numerous array ready to follow wherever 
he should lead them. The partisans of the Dauphin 
also were up in arms under other chiefs. Meanwhile 
Marcel, after his disappointment at the Porte St. 
Denis, had resorted to some of the other gates to en- 
deavour to obtain the keys — ^but with no better success. 
At last he went to the Porte St Antoine — and heie 
he yet was when Maillard and his followers were seen 
approaching. Their arrival was followed by that 
of another large body of the populace under the 
guidance of two gentlemeii» Pepin des Essarts, and 
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Mm de Chiomy, the aYowed ^idh^ents of the Dau- 
phin. A terrible tumult now ensued. Cries of 
U^tk to the J^rovost p/ the MerchaijisJ wepis lieaid 
frpm Aunuerous voices* The miserable mapt momt^d 
upon a ladder, in vain endeavoured either to repel or 
to escape from his encompassing- assailants. At last 
De pharny going up to him struck him a blow on 
the head with an axe, which instantly brought him to 

the ground. Every man then rushed ibrward to 
plunge his dagger iu the body, wjiicb the last breath 

of life. sQpii leh. At the sai|ie time ^ considerable^ 
luunb^r of the adherents of Marcel who yrete with 

him, including several of his chief supporters, fell 
sacrifices \q the roused indi^gnation of the people* 
Fifty-four personp in all wer^ either slaughtered on 
the spot, or dragged to prison. This revolution 
completely restored the royal authority. Three days 
aQfir Charl^ returned tp his capital to wield ^ mpf^ 
despotic sceptre than ever. His past reverses and dw- 
gers had failed to teach him either clemency or justice. 
One oi his hf§t a^ts ^t^r^his restoration ^as the pubr 
Ucalipn of j^. general pardoa for, fill political offences ; 
but the very day after, this pledge was violated by the 
conunencement of a series of executions which did 
terminate until the blood of eight or ten more of 
th« chiefs of the late revolt had drenched the scaffold. 
The earnest intreaties of Gentian Tristan, who had 
been elected Provost of the Merchants on the death 
of Maxwlf at last prevailed with Charl^ to stop iii^ 
this career of vengeance. 

But the miseries of the inhabitants of Paris were 
not y stover. The troops of the King of Navarre 
stiU f ontinufid their ravages in the environs, and at 
la^t so completely blockaded the city as to reduce U 
to famine. Pestilence quickly followed. In the 
Hotel Die^ a,lqnp the deaths rose to eighty a day, 
HYhile mfitt^s werfs in this deplorable condiUon, 
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news arrived in the be^nning of November 1359, 
that the EngUaU Jiiog had landed at Calais ^ith 
w army of nearly a hundred Uioosand inen» aad 
was marching upon the capital, spreading every- 
where desolation around him on his way. At 
lasi the mighty host approaclied the city, driving 
before it multitudes of the country people, who 
came to beseech an asylum from the pursuing foe, 
wen within the walls which already enclosed so 
mueh destitution and wretchedness. The English 
army encamped in the plains of Vaugirard and 
Mont-RouG-e to the south-west of the city ; and after- 
^aids advancing nearer the walls occupied a part of 
the Fauhourg 8t Gennam* But the greater part 
of this Faubourg, as well as the others of St. Marcel, 
N6tre Dame des Champs, and St. Jaques, which 
•lay on this side of the town, had been, previous to 
thewrivai of the invaders, burnt down 1^ (wder of 
Charle*, that nothing might remain but - the ruin- 
'Covered earth to yield them subsistence or shelter. 
•The 5 recently erected walW'were deemed sufficient 
ifor the security of the city ; and within these Charles 
remained, neither making any attempt to drive off 
the enemy^ nor noticing the arrogant defiance by 
which Edward would have tempted him to come 
forth and stand thehazard of a battle. The English 
• King, on the other hand, after an unsuccessful at- 
-^'tempt to enter the city by assault, contented himself 
daring the remainder of his stay with laying waste 
the country as far as to Lonjumeau and MontlhtJry, 
leaving at last scarcely a blade of grass unconsumed 
throughout that tract of thirteen or fourteen miles in 
length. Meanwhile within the walls the scarcity of 
, victtrals continued extren^e, and numbers died of 
starvation. The septier (equal to about two English 
f^Uon^ «of wheat rose to the price of a hundred 
crowns. In the extaremity of this distress an extra-* 
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ordinary device was adopted with a view of appeasing 
the anger of Heaven. It was thought that if' a taper 
of proper sise were presented to the Virgin it might 

probably move her to intercede for the deliverance 
of the town. Accordingly one was made, of the 
lirodigious length of 4455 toises, or about five miles 
and a half English, being that of the entire circuit 
of the walls, and kept burning day and night before 
her image in the churoh of Ndtre Dame* This of- 
fering continued for a long period to be repeated 
annually by tlie inhabitants of Paris. It is also re- 
corded, that so long as the English army blockaded 
the city, the clocks of all the steeples, with the ex*- 
oeption of that which tolled the curfew at eight in 
the evenini; from N6tre Dame, were prevented from 
striking the hour after dark, lest the noise might 
' hinder the senUnela from hearing the approach of the 
enemy. From a simitar apprehension it was ordered 
that matins should be sung at eight o'clock in the 
evening instead of at the regular canonical hour of 
midnfight^^n* arrangement not disagreeable to the 
performers of the service ; and which, it has been 
observed, was continued in many establishments long 
lifter the cireomstances which bud first introduced it 
had' ceased to exist % 

At length, however, this season of calamity was 
brought to a close. Edward having been forced to 
withdraw his troops from the absolute want of pro-* 
visions, a peace between the two nations was con- 
cluded at Bretigny on the 8th of May. On the 
13th of December, the same year, King John re- 
entered his capital, amid the tumultuous rejoicings 
of a people to whom the four years of his absence 
had been a time of almost uninterrupted su&ring 
and humiliation. 

Formorethan twenty years after this thePaiiaians 

♦ Dulaure^ Histoire de Paris^ iii, 275. 
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weift woitf 4&TMy niglit to stietch afams (h« of 
th^ir strops the ohains of which mimtion has bean 

made. In 1382, however, ou the suppression of a 
formidable insurrection which had heen occasioned by 
the tyranny the Duk#a of Ai^ou aod Burgundy, tha 
unelee and guardians of the young King Charles V|., 
these chaiii.s were all removed and carried away to the 
caiitla of Vino^nues. Here they lay till the year i4L8t 
when» iiPe the midat of the iuiioua civil disorders pro* 
duQpd by the contest between the two factions called 
the Bourguignoii^ and the Armagnacs*^ those of them 
that remained (about three hundred being found 
missing) wene bsaught back by the people, and var 
fixed ia their former places. In 1429, while the 
city .was in the poissession of the English^ it was 
asb^^ulted on the morning of the 8ih of September 
by tha fainou».jQaB oft Aro. The aitodc, which com^ 
menced at eleven o'clock, was directed against the 
portion of the wail between the Fortes St Denis 
and 'St* Hoaoffdb and lasted abpat four hours. Tha 
as3ail^nts . were met by discharges of arrows and 
cannon from: the ramparts, which forced them to 
retirfii but mi hefoj^e tbdr heroic laader had been 
wounded* \x!i 'm aiirow in the leg, and her aland- 
ardrbearer killed by her side. On the 13th of 
April 1436, the Enj^liisii, attacked at once by the 
inbabUants mtiivsk ik^ walls, and by the royal troops 
from without, evacuatad the city aUnost without 
offering any resistance, many of them being slain in 
the streets as they attempted to make their escape, by 

stQOfis. thrown dowA upon them from the windawa 

t^e^aHed frMnthe Duke of Burgundy, the uncle of Charles VI. 

and the Count Bernard d'Annagnac, Constable of France, one 
ofthe princi[)al supporters of the Dauphin, afterwards Charles VIL, 
against his imhccilc fatlier and his infauiuus mother. The dis- 
sensions of tiiese two factions iuHicted the most terrible evils on 
Paris, before the distraction into which they threw the kingdom 
ended in jUacQO^e^t and i>c>cu|>atiQii by the KngUslu 
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and the house-tops. Others of them who succeeded 
in retiring iuto the Bastille were soon alter obliged to 
surrender; when, although their arms were taken 
from them, their lives were spared. 

The 12th of May, 1588, is famous in French his- 
tory, under the name of the Day of ike Barricades. 
Henry, Duke of Guise, the same who acted so con- 
spicuous a part in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
was at this time by far the most powerful individual 
in France. The celebrated association, called the 
League, of which he was the head, now embraced an 
immense majority of all the Catholics in the king- 
dom, and in Paris especially, the names of nearly the 
whole population, with the exception of those who 
had embraced the principles of the reformed faith, 
were inscribed in the lists of its adherents. By the 
great body of its supporters the League was regarded 
merely as a confederation for the defence of their 
common relig^ion ; but the main object of the Secret 
Council of Sixteen, by whom all its atiairs were re- 
gulatedt was to place the Duke of Guise on the 
throne. Hence it was an^ainst the King himself, 
Henry III., although a good Catholic, that the ma- 
chinations of this formidable conspiracy came eventu- 
ally to be most perseveringly directed. By the time 
of which we speak the Duke of Guise had, by these 
means, been elevated to so high a place in the regards 
of the multitude, while his rival had been rendered 
so completely the object of their hatred and con- 
tempt, that there seemingly remained little for the 
ibrmer to do in order to possess himself of both the 
authority and the name of king, except boldly to seize 
what he so eagerly coveted. This, accordingly, he 
now prepared to attempt. 

At an early hour on the morning of the day we 
have mentioned, the city of Paris presented an extra* 
ordinary aspect. On the one hand the King, aware 
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of the iatention of the Duke to attempt the seizure of 
his person, had not neglected to surround himself 

with such protection as he could command. Between 
one and two o'clock a body ot fou|r thousand Swi*S| 
who had been lodged for some time in the Faubourg 
St. Denis, had been introduced within the walls b; 
the Porte St. Honoie, and stationed in the Place de 
Qreve and in the Marche Neut (in the Cite}. Two 
thousand French guards also occupied the Petit*Pontt 
the Pont St. Michel, and the Font Ndtre Dame. 
Scarcely had these diiferent forces had time to as- 
sume their allotted posts, when the people also, on 
their part, were astir in every quarter of the city* 
By half-past four the cry of To arms I to arms I was 
beard resounding through all the streets, and every 
man was hurrying to hi£| already appointed station. 
The chains were now everywhere stretched across 
the ends of the streets. But in a short time still 
more formidable defences made their appearance. 4- 
party of armed students and artisans, under the di- 
rectiofi of the Duke of Brissac, one of the chiefs of 
the League, having torn up the pavement, with the 
stones, and the earth trodden hard in casks, con* 
structed the first barrics^de. This wa^ in Uie Place 
Maubert, in the south-west quarter of the town. By 
jiooa similar erections were to be seen in every street 
— some within fifty paces of the Louvre, where the 
King was. All these fortifications were defended by 
bodies of musqueteers. Others of the inhabitants 
were stationed on the roofs and at the upper windows 
of th^ houses, for the purpose of trowing down 
stones upon the soldiers. I 

The effect of these dispositions was so completely 
to hem in and command the royal forces, as, not- I 
withstanding their numbers, to render theni ahiiost 
altogether powerless. When a party of the guards 
attejqapted to move towards the Rue Stt Severin, i^- i 
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mediately to the south of the Petit Pont, with the 
intention of occupying that street, they were pushed 
back upon the bridge by the people, with a force 
which they found it in vain to try to resist. But the 
first outbreaking of actual hostilities was occasioned 
by one of the soldiers firing upon the people in the 
Rtie Neuve N6tre Dame. A volley of musketry and 
a shower of stones fell at once amona' the Swiss who 
occupied the Marche Neuf ; and twenty or thirty, or, 
as some accounts say» as many as sixty of these 
troops fell dead upon the ground. Many more 
would have perished had not the Duke of Brissac 
interfered, and rescued the men from their enraged 
assailants, by admitting them under the cdver of some 
shambles which adjoined the market-place. Mean- 
titne the guards stationed on the bridges were also 
attacked, and instantly put to flight. Thus the 
King*s troops were everywhere dispersed, and only 
tb be seen flying along the streets before their pur- 
suers. The city remained completely in possession 
of the people. 

In this state of affairs Henry had no other re-* 
source but to apply to the leader of the revolt, the 
Duke of Guise himself, and to request him to exert 
his influence with the people to stop the carnage. 
The Duke, deeming the end of all his hopes efibctu- 
ally attained by the completeness of the victory which 
had crowned the arms of his adherents, was not un- 
willing to prove how easily he could allay the tempest 
he had excited. Towards four o'clock in the after- 
noon, therefore, he came forth for the first time that 
day from his house — the same now called the Hotel 
de Soubise, in which the national records are kept, — 
and proceeded to shew himself in different parts of 
the city. Wherever he appeared he was received 
with shouts of Guise for ever I His orders that hos- 
tilities should cease were instantly obeyed. He then 
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desited BriMic to eonduct the remains of Uie 
fovees to the Lcnme* making them march bareheaded, 

and with their arms reversed. For that night, at 
least. Guise was kiug ia Paris. The captains of the 
eity guard evc^li came taask him for the couiiter- 
sign, refttring to teoeive it firom the Provost cf the 
Merchants, who used to give it them in the name 
of the King. In a letter which he addressed the 
next morning to die governor of Orleains, fted 
him remarking, with all the delight of 'gratified 'am- 
bition, that the Louvre being now invested by his 
adherents, he had no fear of being able to render a 
good account of that which it inclosed^ /But here 
he was doomed to be disappointed. . By* noon that 
day Henry contrived to make his escajie' fmm his 
palace. On the fallowing day he reached CUiartres, 
whither, in less than a week^ » deputation' iomm -to 
him from his faithful subjects at Paris, iitiplortng 
him to forget the outmges committed on the day 
of tlie Barricades, and to return to his now tran- 
quillized and repentant oapitai The resuti irf all 
this was a feigrned reconciliation between Henry and 
the Duke ; but the former was not to be prevailed 
upon to return to Paris. Soon aftet'this the King ' 
having receired certain inferaiation' that Gnise wes 

plotting his death, at last determined to rid liimself 
of so turbulent a subject, and had him assassinated 
on the 23rd of December, in the Castle of Blois. 
Next day his brother, the Cardinal de Lorraine, 
underwent the same fate. 

The destruction of the Duke of Guise did not re- 
store Henry to the peaceful possession of his throne. 
On the contrary, the opposition of the people of^ 
Paris, fomented by the partisans of the murdered 
Duke, broke out again with more violence than ever. 
Regarded now as the bloodiest enemy of the na* 
tional faith, and even openly denounced a^ such from 
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every pulpit in the chy, Hexay had only que way of 
recovering- possession of his capilal, byenlering it, 

as he had sworn to do when casting his last look 
upon it in his precipitate fli<rht, throiis;h a breach 
jnade by his cannon in the walla. With thia view he 
feaolved upon adopting the extraordinary, step of 
forming an alliance with his great adversary, Henry 
of Navarre* The two princes met accordingly on the 
SOth of ApriU 1 589, at Flessis-Ies*Tours, nnd> for^pet- 
ting their pastdifierencea, agreed for thefbtureto unite 

their forces and their interests. Towards the end of 
July they set out together at the head of their troops 
to attack Paris. But while the two kings were stiU 
at St. Cloud, on the 1st of August a Dorainieftn 
monk) James Clement, an emissary of the Leaguers, 
having contrived to obtain access to Henry of France, 
slabbed him in the abdomen> end be died of the 
uround on the following day. Thus perished another 
of the chief criminals of the St Bartholomew, finding 
the same bloody death which he had Umseii\only a 
few mcmtbs before inflicted m bis fellow aelor in .tibat 
terrible tragedy. In the short interval also betwioen 
the assassinations of the Duke of Guise and the 
King, namely on the 5th of Jafiuary»ihad<desicepded 
to the grave the original projeotot and primei mover 
of the massacre, the notorious Catherine deJVLedle^s. 
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CHAPXKa XIV. 
SIEQBB OF PABIB,— CONOLUDBD. 

On the 81st of October Henry of Navarre, Wng 
the title of Henry IV. of Fraoce. -PP--«i - ^ 
his armv immediately under the walls of Fans. 
^ccupS the vaiages of Gentilly, Mont-Rou^. 
Va^gLl and the others in the same vicmity^ He 
resolved in the ftrst place, to make an a"emP\to 
Sn po session of theVbourgs on that side of the 
Sv An assault was therefore made upon rtiat of 
??GeriSrSuUy, who was one of the leaders on 
fws^Sn tdls J; that in » street near the Fo.re 
or Market-place, of St. Germain, havmg mcloseda 
Zovrd of the inhabitants between two ^ps, ttej 
Sbw four hundred of them in a space of less than 
two hundred paces in extent. These unhappy v,c- 
tLs made no attempt to defend themselves; and 
SuUy says that he at last became weary of merdy 
striking them to the ground, a^^l called out tha he 
^ould kill no more of them. Did the people, then, 
thus lavishly massacred, refuse to surrender ? or 
were the orders that no quarter should be gijen? 
The aflair has the appearance of bemg one of the 
most barbarous butcheries that ever disgraced the 
annals of war. Sully, however, does not seem to 
view it in that light, but pjoes on to mform us, that 
after discontinuing the slaughter the soldiers bea^n 
the w ork of pillage, and that he and a tew ot he 
men having merely entered she or seven houses and 
come out the booty they obtained was so con- 

siderable that by good hap there fell to his share some 
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two or three thousand crowns *. Dulaure conjectures 
that the scene of this destructive attack was probably 
either the Rue de Toumoti» or the Rue de Gondii, 
now called the Rue Neuve f. The assailants after** 
wards advanced to the Port Nesle (which stood near 
the spot now occupied by the east wing of the Palais 
des Beaux Arts), and soitie of them even passed 
through the gute, which they found opeti. But a party 
of troops here appedrinii; forced them to retire 

Two days after this the royal army left Paris to un- 
dertake the siege of Etampes. Henry did not again 
present himself before the walls of his rebellious 
caj)ital till the bej^inninc^ of May in the followinoj- 
year. His intentiou was now to blockade the place 
instead of endeavouring to take it by assault ; and 
that he might be able to environ it the more com- 
pletely, he resolved, as his first operation, to attempt 
to make himself master of all the faubourgs. On the 
night of the 8th of the above moHth, therefore, which 
was very dark, his army having been divided into ten 
parts, commenced, exactly at twelve o'clock, a simul- 
taneous attack upon the ten faubourgs by which 
Paris was then surrotmded t» and, after a hot fire of 
two hours, carried every point ** Could a picture of 
this night be drawn," says Sully, ** in which the 
noise of the cries and the reports of the arquebuses 
should be feithftiUy represented, as well aS the sparks 

♦ Snlly, Qilcononiies iloyales, Part cap. xxix. 
•f HisLoirede Paris, v. 91. 

J Sully*s enumeration of the Parisian faubourgs, on this oc- 
casion, includes all those dependencies of the capital now nsually 
so designated, with the exception of those of the Temple, of 
Foisoniere, and of Le Roule, and with the addition ot those of 
St, Miciiel and St. Victor, to the south of the river, now included 
within the city. The boundary of the city at this tiine, it will be 
re( 'Hected, was still the wall begun by Stephen Murcel in the 
reii^u of John, and rebuilt m that of Charles VI. J for auaccOUOt 

of which see diap* i, pp. lt)| i7« 
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of fire which in so many places were seen ascending: 

into the air, there would be nothing" in all the world 
so admirable*.'* Henry had now only to place bis 
guards at the different gates of the city, and to re- 
main with his army until the inhabitants, shut 
up within their walls, and deprived of all supplies, 
should be forced by famine to surrender the place. 
This turned out to be by far the most cruel course 
that could have been adopted towards the unfortunate 
Parisians. Nothing like such misery, or such de- 
struction of life, could have been inflicted in the sack 
of the town by the most brutal soldiery as was pro** 
duced by this lingering" blockade. History, in its 
darkest pages, records nothing more terrible than 
some of the horrors we have now to relate. 
. At the time when Henry thus sat down before 
Paris, there were not within the city provisions for 
the inhabitants for a fortnight. But the royal forces 
having been withdmwn for a few days to take pos- 
session of Nantes, the besieged succeeded during 
that interval in obtaining some additional stores. 
On the 1 3th a census of the inhabitants was taken, 
when it was found that there were within the walls 
two hundred thousand individuals in all, with a 
month's consumption of wheat, besides fifteen hun- 
dred hogsheads of oats. 

The Duke of Mayenne, the brother of the late 
Duke of Guise, had been despatched to solicit suc- 
cours from the Duke of Parma ; and on the arrival 
of this tbreign aid rested their chief hopes of relief. 
Sallies, however, were on many occasions made 
by the garrison. On the 14th of May a party » rush- 
ing out by the Porte St. Aatoine, drove the King s 
forces from the Abbey of the adjoining faubourg, and 
obtained some valuable booty from the plunder of 
the uunnery. On the 1st of June another sortie^ 
* QSconomies Royaies^ Part L chap. xxxL 
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mj^p xxf/of% the ^Faubdorg Slw Maroel« Bim bad tta 
dSfect. of -compelling the eMmy in that (quarter to re- 

tii:e to some distance. But such Ruccfesses werepro- 
ductiye of little or no i:eal advantage* 
. Although ananj^ementa had bc^ made- from the 
firs* for supplying , bread to the poorer classes at a 
reduced price, complaints of Commencing scarcity 
sooA began to be^ bearcl« £?ery device was resorted 
to Jn order to keep up the spirits and the resolution of 
the people* In this task the clergy witli peculiar zeal 
qo^operated with the authorities. Their daily sermons 
consisted , pringipaUy of the most outrageous imreeliTes 
against the heretic pretender to the brovrn, and de» 
nuiiciations of the vengeance of Heaven on all who 
should venture, in word or in thought, to give the 
le^ couQtenaciee to his claims. The Sotfaoitne 
hiti already published a desree deolarin^ Henry to 
be inqapabje of reigning, even if he should recant 
his herfBsy aJid be absolved frcnn it by the Pope him* 
self.- . other . times these unscrupulods fanatics 
used to read from their pulpits pretended notes from 
the Duke de Mayenne, announcing his speedy arrival, 
^fBk mo4e of sacred oratory which came to be calkd 
by the people^ .preaohing 6y p^letten (prieher par 
billds). In addition to all this^ spectacles and pro^ 
cessions of the Grayest sort were continually exhibited 
for the amusement of the multitude. The priests and 
other religious persons, with the Bishop of Senlis at 
their head, even appeared one day drawn up in mi- 
litary array, and with muskets on their shoulders, to 
be reviewed* As the persons composing this clerical 
regiment came all dressiad in their usual canonical 
attire, and many of them brandishing crucifixes and 
suaging psalias, the display altogether was sufficiently 
extraarijyimry^ and aiany of the crowd oould not re^ 
strain their laughtear. Howeven ahew 4iA not 
pass off witligut something of tragedy too ^ for the 

2g8 
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lope's legate hsyin^ appeared on the ground in an 
open carriage, accompanied by several other distin- 
guished ecclesiastics, one of the holy lathers in the 
ranks, forgetting that his gun was loaded with ball, 
fired it off by way of saluting the party» and killed 
the almoner of the legate as he sat ^by his niaster's 
side. Another measure which the authorities adopted 
was to make the whole population take an. oath to 
die rather than surrender- 
All that was done, however, could not repress 
murmurs of discontent and impatience as the scarcity 
became mare pinching. On tbe 4th of June, several 
persons were seized for having said that it would be 
well to make peace, and were thrown into the river. 
Others were hanged or sent to prison for similar 
oflbnees. * On the JLdth the parliament pa9sed a de- 
cree, making it- a crime punishable with death, to 
speak either of peace or truce with Henry. Two days 
^ter this> some additional pri^vi&ions found their 
way ihtO 'the leity ; but neither this^ and other small 
supplies, nor the measures of severity resorted to by 
the government, nor the exhortations of the preacherSt 
couid repress the cryiof hunger among the misera- 
ble population. It was then ordered that the reli* 
glous houses, which were found to be much more 
plentifully victualled than any .others in the city, 
should divide their stores witti the poon But this 
ifeifooroe was sooin exhausted. 

Meanwhile, Henry having received reinforcements 
to his small army, was enabled to invest the city more 
closely than at first.- The introduction of even 
the smallest quantity of provisions became now 
almost impossible. Even the courage of the sallying 
pbrties failed in enabling them to cut their way 
ttrrdugh the superior forces by which they were now 
opposed. It was in vain that it was attempted to 
repel the enemy by discharges of cannon from the 
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walls. AH efforts of every kind pmved useless ia 

bring^ing either relief or hope. 

In this extremity, it was ordered that all the cats 
arid dogs should be brought in, killed^ and their flesh 
dressed for the use of the poor* For this purpose, 
public Icitchens were established in the different quar- 
ters of the cityv where the meat was boiled in large 
cauldrons, and distributed every day, along Mfith an 
ounce of bread to each person. In this manner the 
people were supported for a fortnight About two 
hundred horses* Sfnd e^ht faundired asses and mules 
had previously been slaughtered, and their flesh sold 
at a high price. 

After this, the poor ate the skins of all these 
dlfibi^nt animals. These, however, they soon con- 
sumed. They were then obHged to rd^rt to stlU 
more loathsome food. *^ I have seen some," says a 
writer; who was in Paris during this siege, " de- 
vouring the raw fle* of dogs iiiey had found dead in 
the streets; others, entrails which had beenjthrown 
ftito the kennel ; others, rats and mice, which had 
been in Uke manner cast away, and above all* the 
bones of the he$As of dogs bruised into a sort of 

Famine now began to mow down the population* 
EVery mortiing* hundred and fifty, or two hundred 
dead bodies were found lying in the streets. To the 
numbers of those who thus perished of mere hunger, 
irere added many more destroyed by pestilential dis- 
eases, which were engmdered by the sort of food on 
which they had been obliged to eiast. So many died 
that it became scarcely possible to have the bodies fast 

enough hiterred^ ^ ^ . 

On the night of the 23d of July, a nuroher of the 
poor having contrived under the cover of the dark- 

♦ Pierre Corpelo^ Bref DUcoufs et FerUMe mr ia Si^e * 
Paris, p. 54, 
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nesa toalidi down from the wall into the moat, went 
to Heary and throwing tbemaeivies at bis feet, be* 
sought bim. to allow them to quit the dtyv ^ShB 

Kinjr was so moved by their account of the wretched 
state in which the people were, that next day he per- 
mitted three thousaud of tb6 poorer elis^ea to pass 
out throuo^h the gates. Thils deiMQe^oii the port of 
Henrv' only hud the effect of confirminq* the obstinacy 
of the Leaguers, and protraetiag thesiege. The coq- 
duot o£ the officers of the royal aimy contributed to 
produce the same result. Sully assures us that the 
town could never have stood out so long as it did, 
had not mo&t of the King's, captains and others in 
authority carried on a clandestine trnfficwkh the 
inhabitants, tempted by the scarfs, plumes, rich 
stutis, bilk stockings, gloves, girdles, beaver-hats, and 
other such fin^y/' which the famishing people were 
wHling to part^ with for 'a little &od.^ 

Notwithstanding the scanty relief, howeveri which 
individuals occasionally obtained in this manner, the 
gep^ral misery, continued rapidly to imrease* On 
Uie 27th, a deputation of ^citizens fiom thh dififerent 
quarters waited on the Duke of Nemours, the gover- 
ikQU implored him with tears to consent to a 
siurcender, assuring him that thirty thousand of the 
inhabitants had already perished of hnngen A few 
days afterwards a more numerous body assembled in 
arins at the Palais de Justice, and with loud cries 
d^anded either peaee or bread. The ringleaders in 
this commotion were all thrown into prison, and two 
of them were hanged. But by this time the great 
body of the population were Uteraliy without food of 
any kind. . Not a cat, or dog, or rat was to be found 
within the city ; every green leaf was consumed. Re- 
volting, therefore, as had been the expedients to 
wt^^.t^^ pceyious necessities had driven them, 
// T <Sf oaomtes Boyales; pati chap. %xku 
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those to which they were now reduced were still more 

sad. They actually pounded slates, and baked the 
diist into a sort of bread. Nay, most horrible of all, 
they at last rifled the very ^ves for food ; and ex- 
trading the bones from the dead bodies of their 
fellow-creatures, ground, and baked, and ate them. 
A few even sustained themselves on human flesh. 
One story is well authenticated of a mother who, 
when her two children died, instead of sending the 
bodies to be buried, salted them, and, with her 
female servant, fed on them for several days. Most 
of the persons who endeavoured to support life on 
these unnatural descriptions of aliment, soon died. 

Hunger and disease at last thinned the ranks of 
the population to such a degree as to reduce some 
parts of the city almost to uninhabited solitudes. It 
has been asserted that the number of persons who 
perished, in. the space of three months, actually 
amounted to not less than a hundred thousand, or 
half the entire population of the town. Such a state 
of things was too dreadful even for the besiegers to 
contemplate unmoved. Henry himself exclaimed 
that he would rather Paris never were his, than 
that it should come into his possession thus reduced 
to little better than a desert ; and repeatedly allowed 
supplies of provisions to pass in. At an interview 
which he held on the 10th of August with a deputa** 
tion from the chiefs of the League in the Abbey of St. 
Antoiue, he even agreed to their request of a truce 
for ten days ; and during this interval, he generously 
granted passports to as many of the ladies, scholars, 
and ecclesiastics, as chose to quit the city. The con- 
clusion of the time agreed upon, however, for the 
cessation of hostilities arrived, without any disposition 
having been manifested on the part of the Leaguers 
to capitulate; and the miserable Parisians found 
themselves again closely shut up within their walls. 
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and with the prospect before them of a renewal, for 
they knew not how long*, of all their past suflferings. 

Rut deliverance caine when all hope of it wah 
well nigh extinguished. Having received Informix 
tion of the approach of the Dake of Parma, Henryi 
two hours before daybreak on the 30th of August^ 
set out with his whole forces to give liim battle. 
The sentinels stationed on the walls of Paris could 
hardly believe that their eyes did not deceiVe 
them when they looked around in the morning and 
saw no enemy. Their cries of joy soon awakened 
the inhabitants, who, also at first half increduloiis 
of the happy tidings, throng'ed to the ramparts to 
satisfy themselves that the troops were indeed cfone. 
When the news was generally spread, the authorities 
and the people mingled together their utterances of 
congratulation and thanksgiving. A solemn Te 
Dmm was performed, and a procession of extraor- 
dinary magnificence crowned the day of triumph 
and jubilee* 

Thus ended this famous blockade — with no result 
to either party, after all the misery and mortality 
it had occasioned* Nearly four years elapsed before 
Henry at last succeeded in mi^ng himself master 
of Paris ; and then he accomplished his entry into the 
place not by Ibrce of arms, but by the seduction of 
its defenders. On the 25th of July* 1593^ the King 
pronounced his abjuration of the Protestant fttith at 
St. Denis ; but although this event drew over to his 
side many of the people who had hitherto been 
partisans of the League, it did not subdue the op* 
position of the heads of the confederacy. On the 
contrary, they all again took a solemn oath on the 
cross, the gospels, and the consecrated wafer, to 
continue while they lired to maintain the League, 
and never to acknowledge Henry of Nararre as King 
of I'rance. Not many months after this> however, 
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the Count de Brissac, the Governor of Paris, fol- 
lowing the ei^ample set him by most of those who 
beld the other principal towns of the kingdom, agreed 
to admit Henry into the city on receiving a bribe of 
1,695,000 livres. At four o'clock on the morning 
of the 22d of March, 1594, Brissac himself and 
libuillier, ProFost of the Merchants, repaired with 
silent footstep to the Porte Neuve, which was si- 
tuated on the Quay of the Louvre, a little above the 
present Pont Koyal. Having caused their atten- 
dants to remove the earth which had been raised 
about the gate to prevent its opening, they left it in 
the keeping of guards on whom they could depend. 
The same thing was done at the Portes of St 
HonoriS and St Denis. It was five o^clock before 
the first party of the royal troops made their ap- 
pearance, having been detained considerably beyond 
the appointed time by the state of the roads. They 
advanced towards the Porte Neuve, which opened on 
their approach. Leaving a portion of his men to 
guard this entrance, the commander proceeded with 
the rest past the church of St Thomas du Louvre, 
and took up his station in the open space called La 
Croise du Trahoir, at the junction of the Hues de 
I'Ari^re Sec and de St Honor^« Another party en- 
tered by the Porte St Hononi ; and, by the Porte 
St. Denis, a third under the command of the Sieur 
de Vitry, who immediately occupied the ramparts 
with his men, and turned the guns against the city. 
Subsequently other detachments entered both by the 
river and the Porte Neiive, and took up their ground 
respectively on the Quays des Celestins and de 
rjEIcole* The only opposition yet met with was en«« 
countered by the latter, who were attacked on the 
quay by a party of German troops, tliirty of whom 
thay kiUed, and thvew the rest into the river^« 

• ' * Dulaure; Histoire de Fai-is^ V. 141— 143. 
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These dispositions having been made, Biissac, 

accompanied by the Provost of the Merchants, now 
went to announce what had been done to the Kin^« 
and to conduct him into his capital Ancient recm- 
lections, and fears lest his present half-accomplished 
enterprise should yet miscarry, combined at this in- 
teresting moment to agitate Henry ; and it is said 
that he thrice entered the city and returned* before 
he found himself able to proceed. At last, about 
seven o'clock, surrounded by a numerous escort of 
horse, he rode in by the Porte Neuve, and, advancing 
to the Louvre, took possession of that palace of his 
ancestors. No one had attempted to stop him on his 
way ; and even after the news of what had taken 
place had spread itself over the city, the Leaguers 
almost everywhere remained as if spell-bound with 
sur})rise and consternation. Only in the quarter of 
the University two or three individuals, one of thera 
a priest, Hamilton, curate of St. Cdme, an4 another, 
a military functionary, called Usur, who was lame, 
and commonly passed by the name of Wooden-leg^ 
had the boldness to talk of resistance. They even 
armed themselves and proceeded to take measures 
to stir up the populace ; but as they were hurrying 
alono^ the streets and calling out to have the chains ex- 
tended and barricades raised, Captain Usur, in his ex- 
citement, chancing to stumble, broke both his wooden 
leg and his musket ; and this unlucky incident threw 
such an air of burlesque over the whole affair that 
these heroes found it necessary to abandon their en- 
terprise. At nine o^clock the King again came forth 
from the palace, and, attended by a brilliant cortege, 
rode along the streets of St. Honort? and La Ferron- 
nerie, from whence, turning down the Rue St Denis, 
he proceeded across the Font N6tre Dame, into 
tiie Cite. Then, entering the cathedral, he ^vas re* 
ceived by the archdeacon and the chapter, and re- 
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mained while a mass and a TeDeum were perfcffmed ; 

artlr which he returned to the Louvre. In the even- 
ing he proceeded to a house in the neighbourhpod of 
the Port St Denis, and witnessed from the window 
the departure of the Spanish troops, about 3,000 
in number, accompanied by the ambassador of their 
ro^al master. The day was concluded by public re-r 
joicings throughout thecity^ duri.ng which the people 
made the air ring with their cries Vive Urpil 

It W0UI4 carry us far beyond the limits which 
we must prescribe to ourselves, under our .present 

liead, were we to enter with any minuteness into the 
details of the protracted public cojivulsions of which 
Paris was the theatre in the minorit^y of Louis XIV. 
We must confine ourselves, therefore, to a brief notice 
of a few leading incidents. The measures of the court 
at this time, directed by. the able and profligate Map- 
rin, as prime minister under the Regent Ar^ne of Ajxs- 
tria, the King's mother, were strenuously opposed, by 
the famous association denominated the Fronde^ ^ 
the partisans of which formed a decided majority tioth 
of the parliament of Paris and of th^e piiblip atlie^g^. 
The Fronde had its Day of the Barricades as well 
as the League, It was on the 26th of August, 1648, 
that, by the command of Mazarin^ V^ifif Bcoi^eU 
one of the counsellors of the parliament, was sj^izedf 
in his own house, in the Rue St. Landri, in the Cite^ 
and carried to prison.. Broussel wa^ so disitinguished 
a leader of the popular party in the parliament, that 
he had acquired the titles of Father of the Peoph 
and Patriarch of the Fronde. His arrest, therefore, 
as might have been expected, produced an extra- 
ordinary sensation. A cry of rescue, was. almost 

* Its tnmlbers called themselves Frondeurs, or slmffel% eon- 
eeiving themselves able to overthrow Ifasarin with the aamd eM 
fts David with his sUog did Goliah. 
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hood of his residence ; and as soon as the news of 

the event reached the other parts of the town, the 
inhabitants everywhere flew to arms, the chains were 
extended across the streets, and the pavement began 
to be torn up in numerous places, to form barricades^ 
as had been done in the time of Henry III 

On learning the state of commotion in which the 
town was, the court deemed it advisable to order 
several regiments of the French and Swiss guards 
to occupy the Pont au Chanj^e, the Pont Neuf, and 
the wooden bridge called the Pont liarbier, which 
stood at the place of the present Pont Royal. This 
last post, however, was the only one of the three 
which the troops eventually found themselves able 
to maintain. Pressed upon by the multitude, they 
were quickly obliged to retire from both the others, 
when they took up their station in the vicinity of tlie 
Palais Royal, where tlie Regent resided. On this, as 
on the former day of the Barricades, the manner in 
which the people had entrenched themselves gave 
them the complete command of the streets, and ren- 
dered any military force which might be brought 
against them almost as incapable of acting as if eveiy 
soldier had been hand-bound. 

In this crisis a personage, who afterwards became 
very famous, presented himself before the multiiude. 
This was the Coadjutort de Retz, as he was then 
called, more familiarly known by his subsequent title 
of Cardinal. He came dressed in his poiitilical robes 
to the Pont Neuf, and, addressing tlie people, en- 
deavoured to persuade them to return to their homes* 
But they replied, that they were determined to con- 
tinue in arms till Broussel should be set at liberty. 

* Duiaure, Histoire de Paris, vi. 284. 

f He vas Coadjutor, that m, assistant, with the righl of 
succession ia the see, to his uacle^ the Archbishop of Paris. 
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De Retz immediately sought the presence of the 
Regent, and representing to her the temper in which 

the people were, earnestly advised her to yield to 
their demand. For some time his eloquence appeared 
likely to produce no more effect in the palace than it 
had done on the Pont Neuf; but at length the con- 
currence of other persons in the same advice, inul the 
growing danger, overcame the obstinacy of ttie Re- 
gent, and De Retz and the Marshal de Meilleraie 
were sent to announce to the people that, as soon as 
they should have laid down their arms and dispersed, 
Broussel should be restored to liberty. The two 
accordingly set out together, along the Rue St. Ho<> 
nort5, at the head of a party of light horse, to make 
this proclamation ; but the Marshal having tliought 
proper to advance calling out Vive le roi l with bis 
drawn sword in his hand, the people, when they saw 
him, imagined he came to make an attack upon 
them ; and, when he reached the Rue de Richelieu^ 
a man raised his sword to strike him, whom he in- 
stantly shot dead. He then proceeded onwards as 
far as the corner of the Rue de TArbre Sec ; but here 
the concourse of people looked so ibrmidable, that 
he deemed it best not to attempt to make his way 
through them. He therefore withdrew his troops ; 
and the people also, alter a short time, retired to their 
bouses. 

All this, however, was but the preparatory part of 
the drama. The next, the 27th, was the great day. 
At an early hour in the morning, while all was yet 
quiet on the part of the people, two companies of 
Swiss guards were observed marching to take pos* 
session of the Porte Nesle. The barrieaders at this 
sight instantly resumed thek arms, and boldly throw- 
ing themselves upon the soldiers, soon killed thirty 
of them, and put the rest to flight. Meanwhile the 
Chancellor Seguier had been despatched by the Re- 

2a2 
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gent to the parliament with an order forbidding any 
discussion on the matters by which the public mind 
was agitated; and not having been able to make 
his way to the Palais de Justice by the quays lining 
the lie de la Cite^ on account of the barricades, he 
had crossed the Pont Neuf, and was proceeding 
along the Quay des Augustins» on the south side of 
the river, when just as he almost reached the Pont 
St Michel he was recognized by the now excited 
multitude. Conjecturing his object, or suspecting at 
least, from his notorious subserviency to the Court, 
that he was on no good errand, they imnnediately 
ran to attack him. To escape their vengeance he 
took refuge in the Hotel de Luynes, which stood on 
the quay, at the corner of the Rue Gtt-le-Coeur ; but 
hither also they pursued him, beating in the door, 
and searching tor him through all the apartments. 
The closet, however, in which he was concealed 
eluded their scrutiny. Not being able to find him, 
they were about to set fire to the house, when the 
Marshal de la Meilleraie, coming up with a consi- 
derable military, force, succeeded in getting him into 
a coach, and drove oft* with him towards tlie Palais 
Royal. Still the mob were determined not to lose 
their victim. Pursuing the soldiers, they fired upon 
them, and wounded several before they attained the 
end ot the quay. On entering upon the Pont Neuf, 
the Marshal turned round, and discharging a pistol 
among the crowd, killed a woman. This outrage 
added new fuel to the popular indignation. As the 
carriage passed the statue of Henry IV. at the 
middle of the bridge, many shots were fired at it 
from the houses in the Place Dauphine, by one of 
whieh Seguier's daughter, the Duchess of Sully, 
who sat beside him, was wounded in the arm, while 
two gentlemen were killed by others. The Chan- 
cellor, however, at last was rescued from the daDger, 
and placed out of the reach of his pursuers. 
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The city was now in a state of universal insur- 
rection. Before ten o'clock the number of barri- 
cades raised in the different streets exceeded two 
hundred ; some of them being close upon the Palais 
Royal, Colours were planted on all these ramparts ; 
and behind each stood an array of armed citizens, 
already flushed with victory, and rather desiring 
tl^an dreading a new encounter with the handful 
of military whom they had as yet scattered or 
put to flight wherever they had met them. It 
was evident to all how the contest must end: the 
Regent and her minister stood almost alone in 
thinking that resistance to the popular will could be 
attempted with a chance of success. The ParUa- 
jnent now went in a body to the Palais RoyaU and 
requested the liberation of Broussel: but to this 
petition the Regent obstinately refused to listen, and 
the counsellors, after pressing it with all the earnest- 
ness they could, were obliged to withdraw without 
obtaining their object As they were returning on 
fl)()t along the Rue St. Honore, they were stopped 
by the people at the Croix du Trahoir, when an iu- 
dividAial calmly advancing from the rest asked the 
President if he had brought back M. Broussel with 
him. On the President replyin;:^ in the negative, 
and adding that they were on their way back to the 
Palais de Justice to deliberate on what farther steps 
ought to be adopted, " No,'* said the orator of the 
people^ firmly, " you must go back to the Palais 
Royal, and bring us Broussel ; without him you 
shall not pass." Others of the crowd were more in- 
temperate; one man having actually seized the Pre- 
sident by the beard, in the intention, as he said, of 
detaining him as a hostage till Broussel should be 
set at liberty, while some called aloud that the true 
plan was to set the Palais Royal on fire, and with- 
out more ado to poniard the Cardinal and all his 
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adhemta The Parliament had no other fesouxce 

but to repair ac:ain to the royal presence ; but the 
Hegent was still resolute ag^ainst yielding to their in- 
trwiy. They Ihen held a sitting in the gallery of the 
Palaee^ at which Mazarin himself waft preseiit* On the 
matlei beino; debated, the necessity of complying with 
the popular demand became so evident^ that it was 
unanimously determined to adopt that course* The 
order for the liberation of Broussel was made out 
immediately, and the people were at the same time 
informed of what had been done; but they declared 
they would remain under arms till they actually 
beliekl the counsellor in the midst of them. This 
they did on the following morning, when, after cele- 
brating their triumph by several salutes of artillery, 
all returned peaoeably to their homes. Next day, by 
wder of the Parliament, the barricades were levelled 
and the chains unstretched; and the town, so re* 
eevtly bristling with remits resumed every where its 
usual appearance* 

In the course of the civil dissensions which at this 
period distracted France, Paris was besieged in the 
summer of 1652 by the great Condi. The most me* 
nioruble event of this siege was the battle of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, which took place on the 2d 
of July. On that occasion Coude was stationed 
with his forces In the principal street of the fism* 
bourg, having the town with its gates shut iigainst 
him on: the one extremity of his Une, and the royal 
army, under the command of Marshal Turenne* on 
the other. His position, into which he had been 
induced to throw himself by a miscalculation of his 
opponent's movements, was such that it seemed 
hardly possible he could escape being cut to pieces* 
At first he took refuge with his men in the houses 
along tlie street ; but the Marshal, having received a 

reinforcement^ soon proceeded to drive iiim. from 
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tliat shelter* He then endeavoured to penetrate 
info Paris, and making a circuit round the town, 

applied for admisssion successively at the gates of the 
Cboference (which was situated at the western extre- 
mitf of the garden of the Tuileries), of St Honore, of 
St. Denis, and of St. Martin ; but at none of them 

* could he induce the guards to allow him to enter. 
At last he came to the Porte St Antoine, when^ to 
his ^reat joy, he fcnind that the daughter of the 
Duke of Orleans, who had always been his friend, 
and was very popular with the Parisians, had been 
exerting herself here in his behalf^ and had actually 
prevailed upon the citizens to admit him. At her 
solicitation the cannons of the Bastile were even 
.turned against the royal army, to prevent Turenne 

'from attempting to pursue his enemy into the asy- 
^him he had so unexpectedly found. Nearly three 
thousand men, however, had already fallen in this 
action. As for the prince himself, " he entered 
Paris,'' says the Count de ChavagnaCi who was 
pfresent, like a god Mara, mounted on a steed full 
of foam, holding his head aloft, and all proud of the 
deeds he had just been performing; he held his 
'SWOrd in his hand, steeped to the hilt in the blood of 
his enemies ; and thus did he pass along the streets 
in the midst of the acclamations and praises which it 
was impossible to withhold from his valour and his 
excellent generalship^.'' 

After the cessation of these troubles, Paris re- 
mained for a long period unacquainted with the 
naiseries either of domestic or foreign war. The 
descendants of those militant burgesses who, during 
the stormy times of the League and the Fronde 
used to be so ready to transform their city into a 
camp* learned during the protracted reigns of Xiouis 

* Memoires du Comte de Chav^guac; (quoted by Dulaure^ 
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lilV* Md Ms suoceasor, to cultivate the arts and 
the habits of peace* and, if not literally to beat the 

swords uf their ancestors into ploughshares and 
tbeir fip^ars into pruning-hooks, at least to find that 
life mif^ht be supported without the excitement 
arising from the incessant clashing of those wea}>ons 
in their streets, or around their walls. The chains 
with which the streets had been so often barricaded 
were allowed to rust awayi the walls themselTcli 
were at last pulled down. This tranquillity was 
first interrupted by the hurricane of the Revolutiou ; 
many of the more tumultuous soenes of wbicl), in 
so far as Paris was their tbeatiret we have elsewhere 
described. Yet even this mighty convulsion, which 
shook tiie utmost limits not only of France but of 
£urope, for a long time brought no hostile arn^ to 
the gates of the fVench capital. That came only at 
the winding-up of the great drama which had filled 
the quarter of a century. 

When the firBt apprehensions of the arrival of the 
AlMes were felt at Paris in the beginning of the year 
1814, although some measures were adopted by the 
authorities with the view both of provisioning the 
eiiy for a siege^ and of rendering it otherwise de* 
f^sible^ the notion of its being able ta make any 
effectiKil resistance appears to have soon been 
pretty generally abandoned. The troops which the 
Emperor had left to protect it were both so inconsi- 
derable in number, and so insufficiently armed, as to 
give it no chance of being able to hold out long 
against tlie united armies by which it was menaced. 
Butf besides this, the inhabitants themselves were in 
no temper to resist. The burthen of the empire, of 
late more oppressive than ever in consequence of the 
heavy exactions of men and money to which Bona* 
parte's reverses had compelled him to resort, was 
now universally felt to be intolerable y and many who 
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in other circumstances would have shrunk from 

opening the gates to a foreign force, reconciled them- 
selves to the idea even of that humiliation, in their im- 
patience under the domestic tyranny from which it 
promised to deliver them. Few^ except those who 
felt themselves in some degree called upon to make 
a stand by considerations of personal honour, thought 
of any serious opposition now to the overwhelming 
combination which had already so far turned the 
fortunes of him who used to carry victory in his 
right hand. The military portion ot the community 
alone manifested any zeal in regard to the preparar 
tions for the defence of the city. The general popu- 
lation evidently felt that the cause was none of theirs, 
and looked forward to the issue almost with indif-^ 
ference. 

Paris however, on this occasion, was not exempted 
from a considerable share at least of the agitation and 
alarm which never fail to herald the approaching 
footsteps of war. We regret that we cannot afford 
space to lay before the reader a few extracts from the 
highly interesting narrative which an English writer, 
who was in the city at the time, has given us of the 
occurrences that preceded the arrival of the allied 
forces*. His representations agree in the main with 
the picture which has been drawn of the state of the 
town by another foreign resident, who has also pub- 
lished an account of what fell under his observation 
at this memorable crisis t« Both authorities mention 
particularly the extraordinary fact, that the inhabit 
tants, notwithstanding the rumours of all sorts which 
were brought during the two or three previous days 
by the crowds of country-people who came to seek 
an asylum within the walls, actually remained in the 

* See the Journal of a Detenu^ 8vo., Lon. 1828. 

t Relation Historique sur U Decheauce de NapoleoDj par M« 
Rodriguez; 8vo, Faris^ 1814* 
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belief that the enemy were not within many miles of 
them up to the moment when it was announced thai 
they were \\ itiiiii sight of the ramparts. The only 
fighting wbicii took place, as probably most of our 
readers recollect» was the severe action of the 30th of 
March, the day of the capitulation. The scene of thiA 
battle, which lasted with little interruption from day- 
break till half-past three in the aiternoon, was the 
plains immediately behind Montmartre, Believille^ the 
Butte Chaumont, and the other elevated grounds to 
the north and nortli-east of the city. The Allies eventu- 
ally succeeded in gaining possession of these heights^ 
but not before their loss had amounted to ten thou- 
sand in killed alone, their enemies having lost about 
a third part of that number. Of the French 
troops none distinguished themselves more on this 
occasion than the scholars of the Polytechnic School, 
two hundred and seventy of whom continued 
during a great part of the day to work a battery 
of cannon, planted at the entrance of the wood of 
Vincennes, the point where the battle raged with the 
greatest fury. The National Guards also on tiiis day, 
to the number of about twelve thousand men, were 
partly stationed at the barriers and partly in the field 
of battle, much of the brunt of which they sustained. 
As tlie history of the origin and subsequent exploits 
of this force is both interesting in itself and intimately 
connected with many of the most important events of 
the Revolution, we shall conclude our present volume 
by a rapid sketch of the principal incidents. 
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CuAPTEa XV. 

THB NATIONAL OUARD. 

The National Guard, as is well known, took its 
rise in the early days of the Revolution of 1789* 
The deputies to the States- General which were con- 
voked that year, were not chosen directly by the 
people ; but the inhabitants of each bailiwick, having 
first assembled, selected a certain number of persons 
from their own body, and these latter nominated the 
National Representatives. It was intended ot course 
that the several bodies of actual electors, or the 
electoral colleges, as they might be called, should be 
considered as divested of all power, and to all intents 
and purposes dissolved, as soon as they should have 
exercised the single function, that of nominating 
the deputies, for which they had been constituted* 
This act performed, there was nothing else a])poiiitcd 
for them to do. And such was the view that was 
generally taken of their duties by these bodies them- 
selves* In P^ris, however, it happened otherwise. 
The number of electors which the inhabitants of this 
city were permitted to choose amounted to three 
hundred, two hundred being the largest number fixed 
for any other place. The primary assemblies in which 
these three hundred persons were named, were all 
held in the sixty arrondissemens or districts of the 
capital on the same day, the 21st of April*— and the 
business was finished before night. The election of 

* Hutoire de la Garde NtUumaief par Ch. Comte^ p. 10^ 11. 
Pulaure say9 the elections took place on the 20th of April ^ 
Hutoire de Faris^ yWu 547# 
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the deputies, however, was not conducted with quite 

so much expedition. Of these there were twenty to 
be voted for; and it was the 19th of May before 
the list was completed, by which time the States- 
General had been assembled for above a fortnight. 
From the events that followed we are warranted in 
saying that the accomplishment of the Revolution 
was in all probability due to this long protraction of 
the labours of the Parisian electors. Had they, like 
their brethren in other parts of the kingdom, got 
through the work assigned to them in a single day, 
or in two or three days, and then discontinued their 
meetings, they would hardly have ever thought of 
resuming them. The habit of considering them- 
selves as a constituted board or association, and of 
deliberating and acting in common, would not have 
been formed. But after assembUng together every 
day for three weeks, to express their sentiments and 
give their votes on matters of the deepest interest 
and moment to them as citizens, it was not to be 
expected that they should quietly lay down the po- 
litical importance they had for so considerable a time 
sustained, and retire into private life, disposed to 
take no fisirther share in those great movements 
which they had begun so materially to influence. 
Nor did they so act. They did not separate after 
electing their representatives without entering into a 
resolution that they should continue to consider their 
association in existence till the National Assembly 
should have concluded its labours. Out of this 
resolution of the Electors of Paris, as we shall see 
immediately, sprung the National Guard. 

Por some time, however, they did not actually 
meet. Nothing occurred which seemed particularly 
to call for their interference. But towards the end 
of June, when the contest between the Assembly and 
the Court had fairly commenced, the Electors of the 
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capital considered it their duty to come forward in 
support of the former, and to second with their 

united strength the efforts making by their repre- 
sentatives to secure the national freedom. On the 
25th, accordingly, they met in a room called the 
Salle du Mu9ke\ in the Rue Dauphine, and voted 
an address to the Assembly, declaring in warm terms 
their accordance in all it had done up to that time. 
From this day they continued to hold regular sittings. 
Having demanded and obtained from the civic autho- 
rities the use of the great hall of the Hotel de Ville 
for that purpose, they transferred themselves thither 
on the 27th, and it became for the future their place 
of meeting. 

By this time the large military force, consisting in 
great part of foreign regiments, which had been col- 
lected in the vicinity of Paris and Versailles, had 
spread general alarm among the friends of liberty, 
and been made the subject of strong remonstrances 
to the King on the part of the National Assembly. 
Whatever may have been the real intention of the 
court in surrounding the capital and the seat of the 
legislature with these armed bands, it cannot be 
denied that their presence amply justified the Assem- 
bly both in the apprehensions they entertained, and the 
measures to which they had recourse in order to pro- 
cure the removal of so formidable a check upon the 
freedom of their deliberations. Their exertions in 
this matter were powerfully seconded by their new 
allies at the Hotel de Ville. So early as the 2(ith, 

* Dulaorey Exquisses Historiquesi i» 101. This seema to 
have been the hall in which the society called the Mua6e de PartB^ 
had been accustomed some years before to hold their meetings, as 
mentioned by Dulaure in his Hisioire de PanSf Titi. 450. The 
Blectors of Paris, according to M. Oomte, originally met in one 
of the balls of the Arqhiepiscopal Palace^ and it was there that 
they chose the Deputies. See WtUnre de la Qtxrde, Naiionaief^ 
p. 13. 
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a motion was made at the meeting of the Electors 

by M. de Bonneville that an address should be sent 
to the Assembly, soiiciliDg their concurrence in the 
making of arrangements for the establishment of a 
City Guard. This proposition was not entertained 
at the time; but some days afterwards, when the 
alarm from the continued arrival of new bodies of 
military had become stronger and more generali it 
was renewed with slight differences of form by various 
members. At last, on the 11th of June, the meet- 
ing came to a resolution, in consequence, as it was ex- 
pressed, of the extraordinary state of excitement and 
apprehension into which the inhabitants of the capital 
had been thrown by tiie presence of the numerous 
troops assembled in the environs, to call upon the 
National Assembly through their deputies to take 
measures for procuring as speedily as possible, for 
the city of Paris, the establishment of a City Guard. 

Events, however, immediately occurred whidi 
compelled the electors to take a much more precipi- 
tate and energ'etic course in rej^ard to the matter in 
question than iiad been contemplated by them, when 
they framed this comparatively cautious resolution. 
The movements of the National Assembly had already 
probably been somewhat quickened by the prompt- 
ings and encouragements which the Electors had been 
able to lend it in their more irresponsible capacity* 
They were now themselves to receive an impetus 
from a power still more completely emancipated from 
the control of rules and forms and the other restraints 
of a regular organization. The people were up, and 
had taken their own cause into their own hands. On 
the 12th, all Paris was in agitation. The news 
which arrived from Versailles of the dismissal and 
banishment of Necker — a soldier of the French 
Guards shot dead by one of the King's German 
Troopers in the Place Louis XV.-^two other citi* 
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zsM wounded by a wanton attack of the military in 

the garden of the Tuileries — all these thinG:s con" 
tributed to kindle a tiame of popular indignation» in 
the sweeping fury of which the Revolution was con* 
summated in a few brief hours. It was Sunday, and 
only a small number of electors had as yet assembled 
at the H6tel de Ville, when a tumultuous crowd 
appeared in front of that building, demanding with 
loud cries that the tocsin should be instantly sounded, 
and arms given to them that they might defend them- 
selves against the soldiersi who were cutting down 
indiscriminately women, children, and old men, 
with their sabres. Their demand was at first re- 
fused ; but it was soon found necessary to deliver 
up to them the few muskets belonging to the town 
guards. The electors then resolved to repair eaeh 
to his district to watch as far as possible over the 
preservation of order* Notwithstanding this pre- 
caution, however, the city continued in a state of 
great agitation. During the night the mob sue*' 
ceeded in overpowering the police authorities, and 
firing the barriers* At an early hour in the morning 
of the Itfth the tocsin was ringing from every steeple 
in Paris. 

By six o'clock the electors were assembled at the 
H6tel de Viile ; and immediately their place of meet^ 
ing was again besieged by an immense multitude 
clamouring for arms. They were now convinced 
that, in order to have any chance of directing* or con- 
trolling the popular movementj it was necessary, in- 
stead of any longer attempting to resist it» that they 
should at once place themselves at its head. They 
therefore resolved to invite the people forthwith to 
assemble in their several districts, that they might be 
immediately enrolled in companies, and have the 
arms they desired put into their hands. A Perma- 
nent Committee was at the same time named from 

2 i2 
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their own number, to sit at the Hdtel de Viltef and 

to preside over all the arrangements for the establish- 
ment of the new force. But even these energetic 
measures failed to repress the impatience of a part of 
the populace. The cry for arms still continuingf, 
M. tie Flcsselles, the Provost of the Merchants, at 
last came forward, and announced that he would im- 
mediately have it in his power to distribute among 
them twelve thousand firelocks, and that they should 
have thirty thousaiul more in the course of three or four 
days. These assurances appeased the tumult for the 
moment ; and the Committee of electors instantly set 
to work to druw up the necessary regulations for 
the citizen army. The general plan of its organization 
was sketched with the decision and despatch de- 
manded by the crisis. The sixty districts of the city 
were arranged into sixteen quarters, each to furnish its 
own legion. Of the sixteen legions twelve, it was 
settled, should have four, and the remainder three 
battalions each. The officers were appointed to be a 
Commander-in-chief, a General second in command, a 
Major-general, and an Adjutant-general — all to be 
named by the Committee, who should also have the 
nomination of the Staff of each legion;— only the 
Captains and subordinate ofhcers of companies being 
chosen by the districts. The full complement of the 
force, it was decreed, should be forty-eight thousand 
citizens, to be raised, according to certain prescribed 
proportions, by the sixty districts. Finally, to omit 
several minor arrangements, it was ordered that the 
blue and red flag of the city should also be that of the 
new ^uard, and that every man should wear a cockade 
of these colours — that the liead-quarters should be at 
the H6tel de Viile — and that the commander-in-chief 
and the officers of his staff should liave places in 
the permanent comnnttee of the electors. The pro- 
posed City Guard, under these regulations, was mani- 
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festly intended to be to all intents and purposed the 

army of this Committee. Nobody, however, objected 
to the powers thus assumed by what may be almost 
called a self-constituted association. On the con- 
trary the districts, as soon as the scheme was pub<- 
lished, unanimously voted its acceptance. The clerks 
of the Palace, those of the Ch&telei, and the students 
of surgery, oflfered their services to form an auxiliary 
guard, and prayed the committee to issue the ne- 
cessary directions for their observance. The Com- 
mandant of the city-watch came forward to announce 
the wish of himself and his men to take their orders 
in future from the same authority. The regiments 
of French Guards sent to intimate their desire of 
uniting themselves to the ranks of their fellow^citi- 
zens* The enthusiasm was boundless and universal ; 
and in a few hours Paris was in possession of a 
numerous militia, which had sprung up from the 
midst of her population almost like men starting 
forth from ambush at some expected signal. 

But although the men were enrolled in regiments 
and companies^ they were yet without arms. The 
populace, knowing this, continued to besiege the 
H6tel de Ville with the same demand which they 
had been vociierating since the morning. While 
matters were in this state, some persons came run- 
ning up to announce that they had stopt a boat on 
the river, which had just been loaded at the Arsenal 
for Rouen, and that they had found in it five thou- 
mad pounds of powder and a quantity of other 
ammunition. The Permanent Committee immediately 
ordered that these stores should be deposited in the^ 
cellars of the H6tel de Viile till they should be re- ' 
gulariy distributed* Meanwhile the twelve thousand 
stand of arms promised by M. de Fiesselles were ex'- 
pected every moment with more and more impatience. 
'But for a long tune nothing indicated that they were 

2x3 
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forthcoming'. At last several chests, marked with the 
word Artillery^ were announced as having arrived; 
and, no doubt being entertained by any one that thi^ 
contained the arms which had been so anxiously 
waited for, persons were immediately appointed by 
the Committee to open them, that the distribution 
might be no longer delayed. But what was the 
astonishment and indignation of the bystanders when 
they were found to be filled with nothing but rubbish! 
A cry of treason was at once raised ; and the rage 
of the people was directed both agsunst the Prbvost 
of the Merchants and the Permanent Committee. 
The latter found it necessary, in order to satisfy the 
clamour of which they were the objects, immediately 
to give orders for the fabrication of fifly thousand 
halberts; these were furaished in less than a day 
and a half. 

The night was again one of alarm and tumult; 

and by daybreak on the 14th the streets were filled 
with multitudes of people, many of whom were 
armed, moving about in all directions in a state of 
the greatest excitement. The events of that memo- 
rable day will be found elsewhere detailed. Anns 
continuing to be clamorously demanded from the 
Committee, that body resolved to send an order to 
the Invalides that such as might be found there 
should be delivered up and transferred to the H6tel 
de Ville. The immense and resolute multitude who 
accompanied the person charged with this message 
did not allow much time to be spent in the consi- 
deration of it. In a few moments they broke by 
force into the building, and plundered the armoury 
of thirty thousand muskets. Soon after this the 
attack upon the Bastile was made, which ended in 
the capture and subsequent destruction of that famous 
fortress* Here was obtained a large additional quan- 
tity of arms and other military stores. 
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This last movement bad not been taken by the 
people at the command or instigation of the Penna- 
nent Committee ; but the latter, after it had fairly 
commenced, found it necessary, in order to preserve 
their ascendency, to sanction it with their authority^ 
and to send such troops as they already had under 
their control to take part in the attack. It was the 
arrival of the French guards and of a portion of the 
newly raised city militia which at last secured the 
success of the assailants. Besides confirming their 
own power, the Committee, by this pohtic and, in- 
deed, unavoidable interference, enabled themselves to 
exert an influence over the populace, which undoubt- 
edly prevented many excesses. One act of revenge, 
however, took place — the seizure and murder of the 
Provost of the Merchants, by whose repeated pro- 
mises of arms, which had uniformly turned out delu* 
fiive, ' the people believed that they had been both 
betrayed and insulted. 

Meanwhile, during this and the preceding days, 
the National Assembly at Versailles had been ac- 
tively following up the sug£2:estion of the Committee 
of Electors, and endeavouring- to obtain the consent 
of the King to the establishment of the desired City 
Guard. The demand of the Committee had been 
read for the first time in the Assembly on the 12lh, 
on which a deputation was inunediately sent to his 
Majesty to represent to him the necessity of yielding 
to the popular wish* This first application was at- 
tended with no success. The King", although profes- 
sing to approve the motives by which it had been 
dictated, refused either to issue his mandate for the 
enrolment of the citizens, or to withdraw the regular 
troops from the capital. The Assembly, however, 
persisted in their efforts ; but failed for some time in 
moving the resolution of his Majes^. At last, on 
the 14th» a deputation arrived from the Committee 
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of Electors, which had left Paris while the attack on 
the Bastile was yet eping on and its issue doubtful, 
and the object of which was to inform the Assembly 
of the extraordinary state of agitation in which the 
city was. On receiving this communication the 
Assembly instantly resolved once more to renew their 
remonstrances against the course pursued by the 
King; and a numerous deputation, accordingly, 
with the president at its head, set out to seek the 
royal presence. His Majesty, now informed of the 
true state of att'airs, at last submitted to the pressure 
of the emergency. He stated to the deputation that 
he had already done what they came to require 
of him, having, as soon as he learned the measures 
that had begun to be taken at Paris for arming the 
citizens, given orders that certain general officers 
should place themselves at the head of the new mi- 
litia, and give their best assistance in its organiza- 
tion, lie added, that he had also commanded the 
removal of the troops which had excited the appre- 
hension of the inhabitants. 

These orders of tlie King, directed as they were 
asserted to have been to the Provost of the Mer- 
chants, appear never to have reached the Hdtel de 
Ville. By this time, indeed, the revolt had pro- 
ceeded too far for any such concessions to influence 
its character or result. The Committee of Electors^ 
however, still continued to profess their disposition 
to respect the royal authority. At a later hour of 
the same day they sent another message to Ver- 
sailles, again soliciting the interference of the As* 
sembly to obtain from his Majesty a ratification of 
their proceedings in arming the people. 

But the capture of the Bastile rendered the po- 
pular cause completely triumphant^ and made idl 
parties feel the neeessity of deporting themselves to- 
wards it as such. On the following day a numerous 
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deputation from the Assemblyt headed by Lafayette, 

came to convey the confi^ratnlations of the legislature 
to the Committee of Electors on the brilliant suc- 
cess which had crowned their exertions in the cause 
of the national liberties, and at the same time to an- 
nounce to them the King's coatirmation of the esta- 
blishment of their city guard, and the orders he had 
given for the removal of the troops from Paris and 
Versailles. It was at the close of this interview, 
and at the moment when the whole meeting*, on 
the proposal of the Archbishop of Paris, who had 
come in the deputation from the Assembly, was 
preparing to leave the H6tel de Ville for the church 
of Notre Dame, there to render thanks to heaven by 
a solemn TeDeum for the issue ot the recent events, 
that one of the electors proposed the appointment of 
Lafayette as Commander in Chief of the new 
guard. The mention of that name, already re- 
nowned in the wars of freedom, was hailed by the 
united acclamations of all present ; and having been 
unanimously elected to his distinp^uished office on 
the spot, M. de Lafayette immediately drew forth 
his sword and swore to devote his life to the liberties 
of his country. In the same moment of enthusiasm 
his friend Bailly was named Mayor of Paris, that 
more comprehensive title being substituted for that 
of Provost of the Merchants, which had hitherto 
been borne by the chief magistrate of the city. 

•* There is not to be found in history," says M. 
Comte, in concluding his narrative of these extraor- 
dinary events, ^* any revolution so remarkable and so 
fertile in consequences as that which we have just 
been reviewing*. A population of six or seven hun- 
dred thousaud individuals, strangers to all the habits 
of hberty, and who have never known any other 
authority than that of the police, of the military, or 
of the courts of justice, is divided by ordouuance into 
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sixty parts. It is commanded to name a certain 

number of persons, who shall themselves elect 
twenty deputies, and give them such instructions ai 
they shall believe favorable for the public interests. 
These orders are executed ; but the Assembly of 
Electors, without any other design than that of con** 
tinning their instructions to their deputies, continue 
to meet. Things being in this state, it is suddenly 
announced that the public safety is menaced 
by some hundreds of brigands who have been 
introduced into Paris, and that the govemmeot 
wishes to retrace the steps it has taken. In an m* 
stant, this assembly of citizens which has had no 
other mission except to elect a certain number of 
deputies, finds itself invested with the sovereign au* 
thority, without reflecting whether it is assuming a 
legitimate power, or committing an usurpation ; all 
the old authorities are annihilated, without its oe* 
curring to them to defend themselves; the lieule* 
nant of police abdicates his functions, the spies hide 
themselves, the intendant disappears, the courts of 
justice are forgotten, the ministers keep silence^ the 
armed force appointed to guard the city rallies 
around the new power. 

*^ The royal authority, no longer felt in the interior 
of the city, still appears fiiU of life at the distance of 
a few leagues ; it has at its command numerous ar- 
mies, which are the more to be dreaded, inasmuch 
as the soldiers are for the most part foreigners. It 
makes these armies advance upon the capital, sup- 
ported by a formidable artillery ; and already they 
behold on every side a multitude unprovided with 
arms, and entirely unacquainted with military man* 
ceuvres. Immediately, this assembly of merchants, 
literary men, advocates, and physicians, transforms 
itself into an assembly of legislators; it organizes 
an army, even before being possessed of arms i it 
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establishes, under the name of a Permanent Com- 
mittee, an executive power; it commands all the 
(jitisens to assemble in their districts; and a city, 
where the royal power was almost without limits, 

finds itself thus transformed into a great republic, 
without any person having intended to aim a blow at 
soyalty. 

** At the same time that the population is orga- 
nising itself as if by instinct, the presence of the 
danger excites the citizens to procure for themselves 
arms and ammunition. Obscure individuals, simple 
working'-men, old boldiers holding no rank, and to 
whom all governments must have appeared equal, 
give themselves to the care of the public interest with 
as much seal as the most enlightened citizens. They 
discover barrels of powder and of saltpetre, and 
bring them to the persons who constitute the new 
government, and who appear not to doubt that they 
are the government. Others go forth to wrest 
artillery from the hands of veteran soldiers ; they 
discover a vast magazine of arms, and distribute 
among themselves thirty thousand muskets, without 
any other design than that of employing them in the 
defence of the public liberties. Others, again, oc- 
cupy themselves in the making of pikes, and in the 
space of a day and a half they have fabricated fifty 
thousand. It is reported by a few indivkluals, that 
the soldiers are advancing into the suburbs, and are 
there committing outrages upon the inhabitants ; in- 
stantly, the streets are unpaved, ditches are dug, 
barricades are reared, and not a human being talks 
of submission ; Paris will be free, or will bury itself 
in its own ruins. 

There stands in the heart of the city a fortress, 
which appears to be impregnable, which threatens one 
of the most populous quarters of the town, and which 
is occupied by a garnMii suspected of hostile in- 
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teniioos^ A demand is made that it should be deli- 
vered up^ itiid placed under the control of the citi- 
zens ; the governor refuses compliance, and whilst 
the magistrates are negooiating with him to obtaia 
his assent) • the impatient crowd rush with fary upon 
the building, expose themselves to the fire of mus*- 
ketry and cannon, carry the place by assault, and 
establish themselves in possession of it 

In the midst of all this agitation the people pass 
alternately from one extreme to the other ; they cry 
out for revenfre, or demand the pardon of those who 
have iallen into their hands ; they strike their ene- 
miesy or risk their own lives to preserve them ; they 
raise the cry of treason, or give themselves up to a 
blind confidence ; while all the passions are un- 
chained) cupidity alone dare not shew itself ; the poor 
man, who has only his defenceless arm Wherewith to 
combat the enemies of his freedom, would think 
himself disgraced if it could be supposed that he had 
done anything for money V 

We can only affi>rd to trace very rapidly the sub- 
sequent history of the force of which such was the 
extraordinary origin. At the sitting of the Permanent 
Comnittee on the 16th, M. de Lafayette proposed 
that the institution of the citizen army should be ex- 
tended over the whole kingdom, and that it should 
receive the name of the National Guard. He also 
stated the necessity there was that it should be sub- 
jected immediately to a regular organization and 
disciphue ; and for that purpose he suggested that 
the requisite measures should be taken by himself, 
in concert with deputies from the several districts of 
the capital. A decree in coalbrmity to these pro- 
positions was passed by the Committee. Next day, 
the King, on his compulsory visit to the Udtel de 
Ville, aj^peaied at one of the windows of that 
^ HiBtoire de la Garde Nationale^ p, 74. 
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^ butldiog wearing the new natidaial coekadet bxA inti* 
mated to Lafayette that he confirmed his appoint- 
ment as commander-in-chief. Neither the royal ap- 
probation^ however, nor his previous nomination by 
the Permanent Committee, satiaiied the general. He 
demanded that the matter sliould be submitted to the 
votes of the people. On this, the electors, as if re- 
collecting for the first time that they had themselves 
for a considerable space been exercising important 
functions without any commission whatever, resolved 
that they also would appeal to the people for a con- 
firmation of their authority. The inhabitants of the 
different districts of the capital were, therefore, 
ordered to assemble, for the purpose of taking* these 
several aflkirs into consideration. Belbre these 
meetings could be held, however, the murders of 
Berthier, the intendant of police, and of his son-in- 
law Foulon, who had just been appointed minister of 
war, on the deplorable day of the 22d, stained the 
cause of the Revolution, and proved that notwith* 

standing the ineasuies that had been taken for the 
re-establishment of order, the passions of a savage 
rabble still formed the dominant power in the state. 
The exertions of Lafayette to prevent the excesses of 
this day were almost superhuman ; but all his in- 
trepidity and eloquence proved ineffectual to restrain 
the blood-thirsty multitude^ or to rescue their doomed 
victims. On the morrow, therefore, he addressed a 
letter to the mayor, copies of ^vhich he forwarded at 
the same time to the ditterent districts, intimating his 
determination to resign a command which he found 
he could not retain either with honour to himself or 
advantage to his country. But the universal grief 
and dismay with which the announcement of this re* 
solution was «»eivecl, produced an expnission of the 
public sentiment in favour of his continuing in his 
high office, which it was impossible for him to resist 

2k 
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On hearing his communici^on read, the Assembly 
of Electors instantly rose, and, proceeding in a 

body to the place where he was, addressed him, and 
stated it as their unanimous opinion that the safety of 
the capital depended upon his retaining his com- 
mand. The districts hastened to supplicate him to 
recall his resignation in terms equally earnest. The 
result was that tiie National Guard retained its 
popular chief, now placed once more at its head by 
the unanimous suffirages of his fellow-citizens. 

The example of Paris was imitated with enthu- 
siaam over the greater part of France ; and in a few 
days most of the Communes throughout the king- 
dom were busy organizing their branches of the 
great national force. All these subordinate asso- 
ciations contiaued to look to the capital, from which 
they bad thus derived their origin^ for the forms of 
their future procedure and the rules by which they 
were to govern themselves. The regulations pro- 
mulgated in Paris were implicitly accepted and 
pbeyed in the provinces. 

Meanwhile the Committee charged with the task 
of completing the organization of the new force, lost 
ijiQ time in proceeding with their labours ; and they 
soon produced ^ scheme which was afterwards ap- 
proved by the districts, and by which the constitution 
of the guard was subjected to several moditications. 
Among other things, the white, the ancient colour of 
the reigning house, was added to the red and blue 
of the cockade ; and hence the famous tricolor, for 
so many years afterwards successively the distin- 
guishing badge of the {lepublic and the Empire, and 
now once more, as at first, the ensign of liberty and 
order under a Constitutional King. 

But the organization of the National Guard was 
only completed by the law passe4 by the Constituent 
Assembly on the S9th of September 1791^ the day 
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before that on which it closed its session. By this 
law all active citizens, that is, all the inhabitants of 
the kingdom entitled to exercise any political rights, 
were ordered to enrol their names in the registers of 
the new lorce. AH, without any exception, who 
should tail to obey this call, were declared suspended 
from their rights of citizenship. The sons of active 

citizens were also declared bound to register them- 
selves on reaching their eighteenth year; it being 
only on condition of their having done so that they 
were to be admitted* three years afterwards, to rank 
as citizens. Foreigners resident in France were sub- 
jected to these obligations equally with the native 
subjects of the kingdom. But although all the male 
inhabitants of the country, from the age of eighth 
upwards, enjoying civil privileges, were thus com- 
pelled to inscribe their names in the registers of 
the national militia, certain classes of persons were, 
by a subsequent enactment, exempted from actual 
service. The members of the leirislature, the King's 
ministers, the judges of the dilterent tribunals, bi-* 
shops and all others in holy orders, soldiers and 
officers of the line and of the navy, were all held to 
be in the exercise oJ* functions with which those of 
the National Guard were incompatible. Invalids also, 
and individuals above sixty years of age, were not to 
be called upon to serve. These are the principal 
articles of the first section of the law, or that of which 
the object was to regulate the composition of the lists 
from which the citizen army was to be drawn. The 
second section laid down the rules for the formation 
of the different district divisions of the force. The 
election of the oihcers was vested, by this new law, 
in the members of the Guard themselves ; and they 
were to be appointed only for a year. Other articles 
prescribed the uniform to be worn throughout the 
service*^ blue coat, with a vest and breeches of 
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white—and declared that the flag should be the tri- 
color. The third section was occupied with the de- 
tail of the functions to be exercised by the citizens 
serving in the National Guards; which, in general 
terms, were asserted to be to re-establish order, and 
to maintain obedience to the laws, conformably to 
the decrees ot the authorities. The armed citizens 
were enjoined in no case to permit themselves to 
consider the propriety of the orders given to thenit 
but to execute them without deliberation. Upon 
this important point the langnance of the law was 
very decided. In another article it was declared that 
all deliberation entered into by the National Guards 
respecting the atlkirs of the state, of the department, 
of the district, of the commune, or even of the Guard 
itself, with the exception of matters expressly reterred 
to the Council of Discipline, to be afterwards esta- 
blished, should be held as an attack upon the public 
liberty, and a crime against the constitution, the re- 
sponsibility of which should lie with those who had 
convoked or presided at the meeting in which such 
deliberation had taken place. As, however, the for- 
midable body thus forbidden to interiere with the 
affairs of the state in their miUtary capacity, had the 
power of assembling for. political discussion whenever 
they chose in their other capacity of citizens, it is plain 
that this prohibition, anxiously enforced as it was, 
was not likely in any considerable degree to answer 
the purpose for which it was doubtiess intended. 

The fourth section of the law of 1791 re2:ulated 
the order in which the ditterent companies and batta- 
lions were to be called out to serve, and the rank 
they were respectively to be considered as holding. 
The subject of the fifth and last was the discipline to 
wliich the members were to be subjected. Here it 
was provided that, in regard to the punishments 
. inflicted, no distinction should be made between 
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officers and privates. The punishments specified 
were merely arrest, imprisonitoent (in no case ifor more 
than seven days), and suspension irom the eicl^reise 
of the rights of citizenship. By an article of this 
section, also, it was ordered that a council, consisting 
of the general, certain of the other officers, and four 
privates, should be formed in each battalion, for th^ 
purpose of considerinir and determining all matters 
connected with interior discipline, but no others. 
Thin ooundl, the only meeting in which the members 
of the National Guard could deliberate as such, wte 
to be convened at the pleasure of the general, who 
was also to sit in it as president. 

By this constitution tiie working were 
almost entirely excluded from the Nattondl Ovard. 
During the commotions in Paris in the middle of 
July 1789, before and for some days aller the 
taking of the Bastile, ft large prdportion of the 
persons who were most active in the insurrection 
consisted of the very lowest of the populace; Of 
the muskets ' and other weapons sdzed at the 
Hdtel des Invalided, or precipilAMly ^isMbnied by 

the authorities at the town-house, many had fallen 
into the hands of persons of this description ; 
and after the disturbances were over^ the know- 
ledge of this fact became a source df odnslderable 

apprehension to the more respectable classes of the 
citizens. An address was tiierefore issued by the 
assembly of Electors^ white the formation of the 
new civic guard was in progress, inviting thbse 
workmen who had been engaged in the recent tu- 
mults to return to their customary occupations, and 
promising payment to them for the time they bad 
lost in the public service^ on condition of their de« 
livering up the arms of which they might be in pos- 
session to their several districts. • This device suffl-^ 

ciently Answeted its purpose; and tte werettbble 
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were pretty completely deprived in the mean time of 
the warlike ins^uments of which they might have I 
made 60 dangerous a use. The subsequent acts of 
the lei^islature, and especially the law of which we 
have just given an account for the organization of 
the National Guard, confirmed this exclusion of the 
great mass of the working population from all poli- 
tical power, by making the enjoyment of the rights 
of what was called active citizenship depend upon the 
performance of such duties as were* quite impossible 
to persons in that condition. As this civic militia was 
originally constituted, it was only those to whom the 
sacrifice of a considerable portion of their time was 
not the sacrifioe of their actual subsistence, who could 
aSbrd to enrol themselves in its ranks* All who 
failed to do so, however, were deprived, as we have 
seen, of the power of exercising any other political 
fianction, so that the enactment constituted a most 
material feature, not only in the constitution of the 
National Guard, but in the general constitution of 
the state. * 

In the progress of the Revolution the National 
Guard, like the community in general, of which 

indeed they formed the most influential portion, 
became gradually more and more anti-monarchical 
and republican. On the 10th of August 1792* the 
different battalions which had been drawn up to de- 
fend the palace nearly all joined the Federes and 
the populace in their attack upon it, thus sufficiently 
shewing what their inclinations had now becon^e. 
Immediately after this memorable day, however, the 
force received a new organization which destroyed 
the fundamental principle of its original consti* 
tution* On the demand of the cabal who had 
.usurped the powers of the municipality, a large 
addition was made to its ranks from the working 
people and the other .most necessitous^ ignwaatt 
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^ and dependant classes of the population ; and as 

persons of this description, of course, could not 
afford to give their time to the public service for 
nothing, it was ordered that they should reeeive pay. 
The distinction made by the Constituent Assembly 
between active and inactive citizens was at the same 
time abolished ; and the establishment of universal 
suffrage secured the supremacy in the state to the 
mob or their leaders. The National Guard, tlius 
changed in constitution and character, was deprived 
even of its original name. The new* civic annyy 
in which Santerre held the place once filled by 
Xiafayette, was called the Armed Sections. But the 
effect of these arrangements was really to dissolve 
the National Guard ; and indeed this was the aim of 
their authors. The original membm of the force 
were quickly driven out of it, not only by the means 
resorted to in order to disgust* them wilh the service, 
but by still stronger measures* on the part -of the 
tyrannical Commune which now governed France. 
A few days before tlie September massacre great 
numbers of them were deprived of their « arms by 
parties sent to their houses for that purpose, and 
they themselves drag^red to the prisons, there to 
await assassination. After this the Aimed Sectiojois 
consisted almost wholly of persons from the lowest 
ranks of the population, serving for pay, and devoted 
like any other hired soldiery to the masters who em- 
ployed and maintained them. 

Thus matters remained till the overthrow of Ro- 
berspierre in July 1794. One of the first measures 
of tlie Convention, after this victory, was the reorgan- 
ization of the National Guard; and it was quickly 
established once more on its original footings the 
mere working classes being excluded from its ranks, 
and only those persons permitted to serve who could 
afford to do so without pay. On the promullgatioii 
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of th« Coniititutiott of the ye&r III. (in June 1795) 

the maintenance of the civic militia was proposed as 
one of its fundamental articles. But the conduct of 
a large proportion of the armed citizens in joining 
the series of unsuccessful revolts against the Conven- 
tion, which terminated on the decisive day of the 
18th VendcSmiaire, naturally contributed in a consi- 
derable degree to alienate the &vour of the govern- 
ment from that description of force, and to dispose 
it rather to look lor support to those ren^ular troops 
to which, on the occasions in question, it had been 
chiefly indebted fbr its preservation from destruction. 
The Ts^ational Guard, however, continued to be main- 
tained in existence under the Directory, and a law 
was even passed (on the 25th Thermidor, an 5) fbr 
giving it a new organization. But in regard to its 
oricrinal duty of protecting the government and insti- 
tutions of the country, it was now almost entirely 
supplanted by regiments of the line. In this condi- 
tion it remained till the Revolution of the 18th Bra- 
maire (9th Nov. 1799), which destroyed every tiling 
of the Republic except the name, and placed Bona- 
pai*te at the head of the state. This catastrophe 
swallowed up the National Guard, along with all 
th^ other institutions of freedom in Prance. By 
the existing law it was provided that a new selection 
o( all the officers of the force should take place every 
year; but when the usual period came round, the 
First Consul issued his commands to the authorities 
throughout the country not to call the citizens toge- 
ther; and their military organization thus fell to 
pieces of itself, without putting him who wished to 
destroy it to the trouble of even ordering its de- 
truction. 

In 1806« however, the National Guard was once 

more called into existence by the imperial edict. All 
that was democratic iu the original constitution of the 
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force was now of course abolished. Every thing was 
reg-iilated by the will of the Emperor. The officers, 
no longer citizens raised to their temporary rank by 
the free suffrages of their comrades, were his generals 
and captains, whom he appointed to their posts in 
this pretended array of citizens, just as he did in his 
regular armies. The National Guard, indeed, under 
Bonaparte, became merely a part of the ordinary 
military force of the country, and was even employed 
by its master at last iu foreign service as freely as his 
other legions. In 1814, however, when the advance 
of the Allies began to occasion alarm for the safety 
of Paris, the inhabitants were once more armed and 
embodied expressly for the protection of the city. 
These newly raised battalions distinguished them- 
selves in a manner worthy of the name they bore 
in the action of the 30th of March, beyond and 

' 4.' 

on the heights of Montmartre, although deserted 
by their principal officers before the arrival of 
the enemy. After this event the same troops ren- 
dered the most valuable services by their exertions 
in the preservation of order amidst the extraordinary 
circumstances in which the capital was placed. Di* 
vided in political opinion as they doubtless were 
among themselves, they seem to have temperately 
and wisely felt that for the present at least tiie main- 
tenance of the general security and the authority of 
the laws was the part becoming them, and that by 
which they would best evince their patriotism. When 
it was intimated to them, therefore, tlrat it would be 
agreeable to the restored family if they would, of 
their own accord, abandon their ancient cockade, 
they declined giving that proof of subserviency ; but 
when the government issued an express order that 
the white ribbon should displace the tri-color, it was 
immediately obeyed. 

The imlbrgotten origin of the National Guard» 
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however, was not ctilculated to win it much favor in 

the eyes of the Bourbons ; and it was not long before 
many slights on the part of the court discovered dis- 
tinctly enoue;h the feeling that was entertained with 
regard to it Yet when^ in the course of a few 
months, the dethroned emperor was announced to 
be once more at the head of his legions, and 
marching unopposed upon the capital, the armed citi- 
zens were found in fact the only force to which the go- 

vernment in its perplexity and terror felt that it could 
appeal for support, with the least chance of success. 
The Quard accordingly was again precipitately called 
out both in Paris and in the provinces. But this 
attempt, the resource of mere helplessness and de- 
spair, was of no avail. On the 17th of March the 
different battaUons of the Parisian force were re- 
viewed by the Count d'Artois» when those members 

of each who were incHned to stand by the King were 
requested to step forward from the ranks A very 
small number of individuals, indeed, answered this 
invitation ; and on the 19th the Bourbons again took 
flight from Paris. 

The National Guard, however, was not fated to 
be vei7 gratefully requited by Bonaparte for any 
attachment which it might have shewn to his interests 
in this instance. Soon after his arrival he gave it, 
indeed, a new organization, but hardly in any 
respect of a more popular character than what it had 
formerly enjoyed under his authority. One honour 
which he bestowed upon it, as if to compensate for 
all other deprivations, was the appointment of him* 
self as its commander-in-chief. 

Another invasion quickly swept away this recon- 
struction of the empire, and brought back to France 
the family she had already twice cast out, alc^ig with 
an army of foreigners, to support them on thar 
throne. What eiUhusiasni iu lavour of this doomed 
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line had formerly existed among the National Guard 
was now almost entirely gone. When Louis again 
appeared at the barriers, none of them went forth to 
meet him. With a much sterner spirit, too, than on 
the former occasion they published a formal decla- 
ration of their sentiments on the subject of the tri- 
color, which they had by this time resumed, pro- 
testing that they would consider their honour in-^ 
volved in its preservation. In eonsequenee of this 
announcement the government again issued an order 
commandin<2: the abandonment of the obnoxious 
emblem. Hence new heartburnings, which never 
were allayed. The Guard, however, did not for this 
exert themselves now with less zeal or effect than they 
had done on the first entry of the Allies, in preserving 
the peace of the city and performing all the other 
duties of a police. For their admirable conduot in 
this capacity they were thanked in very w^rm terms 
by General Mufflin, who had been appointed tem- 
porary governor of Paris by the allied sovereigns. 
At this period, according to M. Comte, the num- 
bers of the force amounted only to 35,400 indi- 
viduals, of whom 8,724 were without uniform. 

For several years from this period tba National 
Guard took no part in any political movement ; and 
subjected as it was to the authority of the s:overn- 
ment by the laws which maintained it in existence, it 
naight be said to have lost altogether whatever it had 
at any time possessed of the character of a political 
association. The court, however, continued to regard 
it with dislike and suspicion, which it was at no 
pains to conceal. Only a few months after the King's 
return many of the officers, of all ranks, had been 
dismissed on the ground of the dangerous opinions 
they were asserted to hold} but the general spirit 
ivhich prevailed throughout the force was probably 
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not much itiiproVed by this process of purification^ 
Besides this, the whole treatment to which it was 

subjected was such as could not fail to produce a dif- 
fused feelinn; of disgust and alieaation. It was not, 
however, till 1827 that it was actually dissolved. 
On Sunday the 29th of April that year, the National 
Guards of Paris were drawn up iu the Champ de 
Mars to be reviewed by the King, Charles X. At this 
period the unpopularity of the ministry (that of Vil- 
lele) was extreme both in the capital and throughout 
France. As tlie King* proceeded along the ranks of 
the different regiments, some of the men ventured to 
salute the royal ear with cries of Down with the 
ministry, and other such exclamations expressive of 
the general sentiment of the day. Several individuals 
who distinguished themselves by this conduct were 
ordered by his Majesty himself to be brought out 
from the ranks; but in every instance the marked 
men escaped among their companions, whom sym- 
pathy with the feelings which had prompted their in- 
discretion, it is probable, rendered not unwilling to 
aid in sheltering them from punishment. With the 
exception of these breaches of military etiquette, the 
occasion passed off without anything unpleasant 
having occurred. Charles himself is said to have 
remarked, when the review was over, that it might 
have been in some respects a more gratifying ex- 
hibition, but that upon the whole he was satisfied. 
However, on the evening of the same day a royal 
ordinance was prepared and signed declariiig that the 
National Guard was disbanded. This edict appeared 
in the Moniteur of the following morning ; and in the 
course of a few hours the members of the suppressed 
civic militia which were stationed at the different 
posts of the Tuileries and elsewhere were displaced 
by parties of the gendarmerie and troops of the hue. 
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The National Guard was seen no more in Paris or in 
France, till it suddenly started up again to take its 
share in the fight of Uberty in the great events of July 
1830. Its re-organization on this occasion will be 
more fitly narrated in a future part of our work. 
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